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PREFACE 


The title chosen for this lecture is not altogether satis- 
fying To think and speak of men in the mass rarely 
becomes the Christian pastor In one aspect this may 
appeaf to savour of presumption — as though what he 
has to say is of deep concern to a multitude of his fellows ; 
and, further, it may be thought to be lacking m that 
respectful regard and intimate S3mipathy which the 
Chnstian teacher, of aU men, owes to every individual 
But an excellent precedent may be cited for this title. 
Obviously it has been taken from the First Letter of St. 
Paul to the Cormthians The greatest of missionanes 
there descnbed and summed up the message whictvhad 
been given him to dehver as ‘ The Word of the Cross ’ 
He preached Chnst as crucified to the men of the two 
great types of thought and civilization makmg up the 
world m which he lived This Word was, at the first, to 
Jews a stumbhng-block, and to Greeks foohshness , but, 
in course of time, both the Messianic belief and hope of 
the one and the wisdom of the other have interpreted, 
confirmed and enriched the story and the doctrme of 
the Cross And, in every age, to those who have received 
and understood it in any measure, this Word has been 
to them a power of God in the process of bemg saved 
I trust, therefore, that none of my Indian friends 
will find either aloofness or disparagement in the title. 
Hmduism is one of the mam rehgious systems of the 
Eastern world ; it was the characteristic product of India, 
and it remains to-day the prevalent mode of thought and 
worship m the country The Hindu represents one of 
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But they are less than it, and cannot express it fuUy to 
all minds in all times. There is a sense m which every 
Church period — there is a sense perhaps m which every 
Church member — ^must find its hvmg mterpretation, m 
his own terms, for himself.’ 

How great, then, is the necessity that in this missionary 
epoch — ^with an India convulsed, rapidly changing, and 
seeking her way to a life and place in the world — the 
Church of Christ in India should consider and should 
know what is the Word of the Cross to Hindus. 

July 22, 1932. E. W. T. 
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Part I 

AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY 




CHAPTER I 


AN EVENT IN TIME 

Suff^ed under Pontius Pilate, Was crucified, dead and 
buried — The Apostles' Creed. 

Let us start with the fact Jesus died and He died 
upon a cross His death m this manner is an historical 
event, which wdl not be demed nor even challenged by 
the greatest number of reasonable men who have the 
matenals for framing a judgement and a sense of history 
I am assuming throughout this lecture that Jesus of 
Nazareth was an historical person One may ask*to be 
excused from entermg mto argument with those few and 
abnormal individuals who would reduce Jesus to a 
creature of the human imagination, and equate all the 
story of Him with allegory, myth and legend Jesus was 
bom in an historical age — mto a society the order of which 
we are well able to reconstruct, and among persons who 
are known to us m ways other than by their relation to 
Him. The common sense of the literate and civihzed 
world to-day accepts that the birth of Jesus took place 
about the date traditionally assigned to it — a difference 
of a year or two m the reckoning there may be, but this 
is a matter of small importance, and Jesus lived and did 
His work m the generation which followed That He 
rose agam from the dead must provoke a doubt and 
inquiry Such an event is altogether removed from or- 
dinary happenmg — it is outside the general experience of 
mankind, but that Jesus died, shamjg our common lot, 
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4 AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY 

meeting that end which awaits us all, and that He died 
upon a cross, cut off m early manhood, no one can deny 
with good and sufficient reason Why did He die upon the 
cross? What were the historical causes, explicable m 
terms of human experience, which led up to that event? 

We are seekmg now for causes m the dear and famihar 
world, which is made known to us by our senses, and not 
m another world, invisible and remote Our investigation 
lies among such men as we ourselves are The con- 
temporaries of Jesus — the people, among whom He moved 
and spoke and wrought — are not shadowy inventions' 
they are men and women of our own flesh and blood 
They are urged by the same motives and passions as stir 
?ind throb in our breasts We can share their prejudices 
ind doubts, and enter into and follow their processes of 
judging and decidmg 

We are not starting this inquiry with abstract con- 
ceptions of God — His essential attributes. His justice and 
love or of man — his free-will, moral consciousness and 
sin We do not begm with a consideration of righteous- 
ness and forgiveness, of punishment and pemtence in 
their ideal or perfect forms Fathers of the Church and 
great Christian thinkers and teachers have erected systems 
of doctrine and theories of the Atonement by this method 
and upon the foundation of these ideas They have lifted 
us up off this earth into another world which was of their 
own mtellectual construction Sometimes they have shown 
us there things rare and beautiful , and we have been grate- 
ful to them for vision and for mspiration. At other times 
they have taken us mto a region where we found ourselves 
little at home in strange, artificial, and mhuman sur- 
roundings We were perplexed, or even repelled, by what 
was offered in the name of Theology for our acceptance. 
The theory of the Atonement and the plan of salvation 
which were proposed lay like a burden upon our reason 
and conscience. 
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The present endeavour is more modest and limited in 
scope We intend a stnctly historical inquiry We are 
not suggesting that there can be a long divorce between 
the story of the Cross and the doctrme of it, between the 
fact and the theory of the death of Jesus Interpretation 
and theorizing began with the first sermon preached at 
Pentecost, when Peter stood up and said ‘ Him, bemg 
delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God, ye by the hand of lawless and wicked men did 
crucify and slay ’ For the moment, however, we may 
overlook the theory that is advanced in the former half 
of this statement and confine ourselves to the historical 
fact alleged in the latter half Let us at least begin with 
the fact, and ask Why did the Jews procure the death 
of Jesus ^ What are the reasons discoverable in history 
for His being crucified and slain? 

I cannot stress too strongly the importance and the 
significance of an histoncal inquiry such as this for 
Hindus If a student of Hmduism were asked to sifigle 
out any one form of it which is more characteristic of the 
genius of Indian thought and has exerted a greater in- 
fluence in India than any other, he might unhesitatmgly 
select the Advaita (Monistic) Vedanta Let it be under- 
stood and remembered always that there are other schools 
of Hmdu religion and philosophy which are radically 
opposed to this Vedanta They claim both to interpret 
more faithfully the ancient scriptures of Hinduism and 
to give more satisfaction to the dictates of the human 
resison and the cravings of the human heart, but the 
Advaita has surpassed them all in prestige and in power 
Even those, who are not confessedly followers of the 
school, often show its mfluence upon themselves in their 
habitual modes of speech and action, and m their whole 
attitude to hfe and the world. We cannot enter here into 
the questions at issue between the Advaita Vedanta and 
its critics and rivals. It is impossible to do more than give 
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the barest outhne of the system which has its roots back in 
the Upantshads in the centimes before the birth of Christ, 
and reached its full and authoritative exposition in the 
Commentaries of Sankara m the Ninth Century of our era. 

The mam features of the Advatta system are its 
doctnnes of God, or the Absolute, and of the World 
The Absolute is the neuter Brahma, which is the sole 
Existent {Sat) — 'One without a second’ {Ekameva 
advitJyam) This abides for ever — the sole unity, change- 
less and unmodified The world, on the other hand, is 
the scene of the mamfold, — of fleetmg changes and 
innumerable modes Brahma exists in no real relation, 
either of subsistence or of causality, to the phenomenal 
world , for this is being produced without begmmng and 
without end by the principle of Maya, which defies 
description Western scholars have commonly rendered 
the term Maya by the English word, ‘Illusion,’ though 
Hindus are beginnmg to protest against the translation. 
It appears, however, to be as exact a rendenng as we 
can find in the English language, and it does no wrong 
to the Advatta conception The whole world, therefore, 
lies in the realm of the Non-existent, the unreal {Asat). 
The appearances of a multitude of separate or individual 
souls — ^from the Personal Creator Himself and the Great 
Gods down to the meanest out-caste — as of the mfinite 
variety of matenal objects m all the worlds, are the pro- 
ducts of Maya As an eternal principle, neither existent 
nor non-existent, envelopmg Brahma and causmg the 
semblance of manifoldness when there is m truth unity, 
and of difference when there is identity, and of change 
where there is no change at all, Maya is hkened to a great 
conjurer Objectively regarded, it is the creative principle 
of the phenomenal universe, it keeps the weary cycle 
of vamty {Samsdra cakra) in ceaseless revolution 
Maya, however, may be considered in a subjective 
aspect as envelopmg the individual soul m man and 
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causing him to see a distinction of persons and things. 
So regarded, Mdyd may be caUed Ignorance (Avidyd 
or Ajndna) It deludes the soul into thinking of I, and 
Thou, and He, and It ; of father, mother, wife and child , 
of this and that In place of the One which alone exists, 
the soul, under the influence of Mdyd, sees a manifold 
of names and forms It may be said, therefore, that 
Ignorance is the parent of aU that becomes and appears 
When the veil of Ignorance is hfted and taken away 
from the Individual Soul (Jtvdtma), it becomes one with 
the Universal and Supreme Spirit {Paramdtma) ; and all 
these images of time and space flee away into nothmg- 
ness hke the images of a dream when a man lapses into 
dreamless slumber This is Release {Mukh, moksha ) ; 
and Release from the futile round of phenomenal hfe 
IS Salvation. 

We have said already that it is not for us here to enter 
into the controversy about the right mterpretation of 
the ancient texts; nor would we ignore or behttle ISie 
efforts which are bemg made by modem exponents of 
the Veddnta to mitigate the ngour of this pessimistic 
doctrine of God and the world and to put a nobler and 
more cheerful content into the terms, Brahma and Mdyd. 
It must be recognized, however, that two evil consequences 
have ensued from the traditional and orthodox view. 

First, the natural and mevitable tendency of the 
Aivatta doctrine has been to blur the difference between 
fact and fiction, between what really happens and what 
IS merely imagmed. It has not devdoped and sharpened 
the historic^ sense, but rather its effect has been to 
weaken and atrophy that faculty. When the whole world 
is regarded as belonging to the realm of falsehood and 
unreahty, the distinction between events which occur 
objectively in the order of space and time and a train of 
images or ideas in the mmd of a man becomes of minor 
importance the only difference there can be is in the 
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degree of falsehood and unreality. It has been recognized 
by Sankara and his followers that a sort of temporary 
and provisional reahty must be allowed to the world for 
convenience’ sake. So long as a man has to hve in the 
world, he must hve as do the worldly ; but, all the while, 
the wise man is aware that he is obeying an inferior know- 
ledge (Apara vidyd), until such time as he can devote him- 
self to the higher {Para mdya) Hinduism, therefore, has 
neglected the physical sciences, and the science of History. 

Two generations ago, and even one generation ago, 
before the spread m India of the new knowledge and the 
introduction of new methods of research and canons of 
truth, there was an unwillingness or inabihty among 
learned Hmdus to discrimmate between the legendary 
account of some Hindu divine or semi-divine hero afid 
the story of Jesus. It is, however, profoundly distressing 
to hear a man hke Professor Radhaknshnan say to-day : 
‘When the downward materiahst tendency dominates 
liffr, a Rama or a Krishna, a Buddha or a Jesus, comes 
upon the scene to restore the disturbed harmony of 
nghteousness ’ We may readily grant that there is a 
considerable element of histoncal value in what the 
Buddhist tradition has to say of the founder of the 
religion. Western scholars have done a notable service 
m extricating this from much unrehable material and 
m reconstructing the hfe of the Buddha. Yet, even so, 
the biographies of Jesus and Gautama cannot be placed 
upon the same level m respect of historicity or fulness of 
historical detail. As for the tales most commonly related 
of Rama and of Knshna, they are by no means equal m 
romantic attractiveness or in freedom from offence, but 
they are alike in not belonging to history at aU. There 
still are Hindus, who adopt the view that just as all 
religions are equally nght and equally wrong, so all 
religious narratives are equally true and equally false: 
all, without distinction, may be regarded as relations of 
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fact or as the fictions of the religious imagination In 
their estimation the Hmdu Epic {Itihdsa) and Ancient 
Story [Purdna) take rank with the Gospels of the New 
Testament We do not err m charity when we insist 
that the day for this type of judgement is gone. Hmdu 
scholars and thinkers, who believe that they have a 
message for the modem world, ought to have passed 
beyond this indolent and shallow S3nncretism — ^the 
'undiscnmmatmg comprehensiveness of Hmduism.' The 
story of the Passion of the Christ cannot be treated as 
though it were of the same order as the legend of the 
Buddha's offenng his body as a meal to a starving tiger. 
His death was not the mvention of the fervid piety of 
a disciple — with no existence outside the imagination of 
its creator. It was an event m the objective order of the 
world, with all the significance which can be attached to 
an histoncal fact. 

Secondly, even though it should grant that the 
death of Jesus was an event m time, the Advaita Vediinta 
would empty it of subhme sigmficance. Accordmg to its 
doctnne no mcident m time, no happening in this world 
can stand m any significant relation to the Absolute — to 
that Brahma which exists sole and apart from aU be- 
comings These do not occur by any exercise of its will. 
There is no divine purpose runmng through and f ulfillin g 
itself m the course of history. The affairs of men — Shuman 
character and human conduct — are no concern of Highest 
Bemg : and they cannot be even an imperfect likeness or 
interpretation of what God the Ultimate is. Between 
these two an unbndgeable gulf has been fixed. No pre- 
dicable attribute can be attached to Brahma. It is without 
any conceivable quality {ntrgunam) We can only say of 
it — Nett, nett : ‘ It is not thus , it is not thus.' ' Nor eye 
nor word nor mmd goes thither We do not know it ’ » 

‘ Na tatm Cakshurgaidhaii na vaggadiHati na mano na mdtnah — Kena 
Upamshad i 3 
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There is a sense in which Chnstians share in this view 
of God We beheve in His transcendence — that He is 
greater and better than all things and than all men ; and 
that our highest thought of Him comes far short of His 
perfection and infinitude But, at the same time, we be- 
heve that there is a relation of truth between God and 
this world, which is His , for He made it and He is in it 
We see, as in a metal mirror, dimly, but we do see. we 
know, m part only, but we do know Without being 
philosophers ourselves, we can sympathize with and 
understand what Professor Campbell Fraser defined as 
Bishop Berkeley’s ‘ lifelong philosophic thought ’ . — 

‘ A sublime intuition of the phenomenal reahties of 
sense, inorganic and orgamc, as estabhshed media for the 
intellectual education of finite spints by means of physical 
sciences , for intercourse between individual moral agents ; 
and for a revelation of the Eternal Spirit, m whom merely 
things of sense, and moral agents too, have their bemg ' 

This lecture is not a philosophical treatise it is a simple 
discourse for plam men and women. I suggest, on their 
behalf, that when any philosophy has arrived at a con- 
clusion which denies the reahty of all individual distinc- 
tions, makes little or nothing of the difference between the 
actual and the imaginary, and leaves human history 
without a meanmg, it has missed its way and must retrace 
its steps from this dead end ^ That is the phght of the 
Advaita Vedanta The massive common sense of mankind 
IS not to be explamed away it is to be explamed. If 
Jesus really did die upon a cross, that means something • 

^The Advaita Veddria enumerates three kinds of existence (i ) Pdramdrihtka 
~ the true or absolute existence, which is Brahma alone, (u ) Vyauakdrtka — 
practical or phenomenal existence, to which order belong all things of ordinary 
life, commonly thought of as real , (in ) Prdiiohdsika — imaginary, like the 
water in a mirage, a horse which a man mounts in a dream, a snake which one 
sees through faulty perception of a rope Only the ^t truly is , the 
second and third are the products of Illusion or Ignorance, and constitute 
the realm of falsehood The third is an illusion of an illusion, a false image 
of falsity, a doubly-dyed non-existent The old and learned Brahman 
convert Nehemiah Nilakantha Sastn Goreh spends much space on the dis- 
tinguishing of these three orders in A Mirror of the H tndu Philosophical Systems 
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it means much more than if somebody had simply in- 
vented the tale 

Let us look at this difference between fact and fiction 
from another point of view We exhaust, comparatively 
soon, the meaning of a character in a work of fiction, 
fashioned though it may have been by the genius of a 
great poet, dramatist or novehst. The human artist, as 
it were, pamts a picture m the fiat, m two dimensions 
only His portrait of a man must be viewed from one 
stance On the other hand, a person, who has actually 
lived, resembles a figure in the sohd He can be regarded 
from many various positions and angles of vision, and he 
presents a different aspect from each The illustration is 
too poor and weak, for m truth a smgle historical fact, 
as contrasted with an imagmary event, has an infimte 
number of facets of truth. Any event m tune has its roots 
running back mto an mconceivably remote past with an 
infinite dispersion and manifolding of causes. It is |?oth 
a fruit of the past and a seed of future events beyond our 
power to forecast and enumerate. A real historical event 
is a part of the handwriting of God, however we define 
God — ^whether we thmk of God as personal inteUigence, 
love and will, or as the blind, unfeeling and unknowmg 
force which has brought our world and us mto a temporary 
existence Is not this one of the reasons why the person- 
ahty and character of Jesus have proved of so inex- 
haustible mterest and meanmg? He was a real man — an 
historical person His death is a part of His true history. 
We can put that event into relation with other events 
and with many kmds of men — the Roman procurator 
and the Temple cohort, Herod and the Herodians and 
Jewish Nationahsts, the officials and great Council of 
organized Jewish rehgion , its reputed samts and teachers, 
and the irreligious outside the pale; the dull and fickle 
crowd, and the inner circle of the disciples of Jesus, the 
simple common folk with their diseases, poverty and 
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sorrows; the mother and brothers of Jesus Himself. And 
whenever we see Jesus over against or in the midst of 
these, we are contmuaUy findmg somethmg fresh This 
was a real man who hke ourselves worked and suffered 
and died m a real world of men and women. 

Last year, an Educational Commission of which Dr 
Lindsay, the Master of Balliol, was head, visited India 
In their Report they make a strong plea for givmg History 
a central place in the curriculum of a Christian College in 
India. Let me quote from the Report a few seirtences 
which are notable as coming from a group of Indian, 
American, and British educationists surve 3 nng modem 
India: 

' The Vedanta with its consequences of apathy in the 
face of an unreal world, its mdiference to the problems 
of hfe which is illusion, and its desire to fly from them 
rather than to solve them — that ancient system still rules 
India and forms the background from which its deepest 
motives issue . The dominant figure m the Indian 
landscape is stiU the Hindu ascetic and sceptic, sittmg by 
the Jumna’s bank, watchmg the phantasmagona of 
existence with mdifference mingled with contempt. . ‘ 

‘ The view that all religions are the same, that every- 
thing in Chnstianity is already contamed m Hinduism, 
depends in the last resort on an entire failure to under- 
stamd the significance of an historical religion If we try 
to get at the ultimate distmction which hes behmd the 
conflict between Hmduism and Christianity, it is surely 
that Christianity is an historical religion, a religion laying 
stress on the all-importance of an historical revelation, 
permeated through and through by the behef that the 
purposes of God are made manifest m human history 
Only the study of history can make men appreciate the 
exclusiveness of truth '* 


* Chnstmn Higher Education vn India, pp So-Si 

* Ibid pp 148-9 
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A word or two must be spoken about our documents. 
In any historical mquiry consideration must begm with 
the records, whenever these supply much of the evidence. 
In our case these are the Gospels, the reliabihty of which 
must be exammed and tested. I should not feel competent 
to discuss in detail the alhed problems of the Synoptic 
Gospels and of the Fourth Gospel. My predecessor m this 
lectureship and beloved Indian colleague, the Rev. W. W. 
Holdsworth, dealt summarily with both some years ago ; 
and l^t year, as all wdl remember. Dr. Howard took as 
his subject. The Fourth Gospel m Recent Criticism and 
Interpretation. These questions are highly technical in 
their nature and require a detailed knowledge and the 
trainmg of the expert for an authoritative treatment. 
Both the mmister m the pulpit and the man in the pew 
might despair of rehgious certainty and salvation, if 
they were required to seize themselves of all the minutiee 
of the evidence and to follow every fluctuation of critical 
opinion. Most intelligent persons, however, are capable 
of following the general hnes of evidence and of assessing 
the main conclusions at their rightful value. 

Happily the argument m this chapter stands clear 
above many of the controversies about authorship, modes 
of compilation, and exact date It is sufficient for my 
purpose that one will allow that m the Gospels, parti- 
cularly m the Triple Record, we have a considerable 
body of matenal, which is early m ongm, near to 
the events described, and of indisputable evidential 
value I would not suggest that these records have come 
down to us in a text miraculously mtact or uniform; 
or that they are entirely free from histoncal error. There 
are thousands of various readmgs, though altogether 
these do not amount to much m an estimate of the 
expenence and personahty of Jesus In some matters 
of fact we find the Gospels at variance one with another, 
and there may be traces of the distortioq^ or exaggeration 
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of primitive and fervid discipleship But, as a whole, the 
Gospels constitute a body of evidence of immense histon- 
cal mterest and significance 

We sometimes grow weary of textual and historical 
criticism. It seems to lay upon us in this generation a 
burden greater than we can bear With some good people 
we may almost wish that God had given to us a New Testa- 
ment that was whole — without a flaw, and had simply 
bidden us to take it, to read it and to beheve it. Lest 
that temptation should ever visit us agam, let us^pause 
to consider what God has done for us m givmg a Bible 
which IS neither word-perfect nor fact-perfect He has 
honoured our faculties of learning, and knowing, and 
judgmg He has not put upon us the compulsion of a 
flawless book He has left us room for inquuy and 
research and for the possibihty of belief and unbelief Our 
faith here, as m all thmgs else, is made dependent upon 
our effort and our disposition towards truth Our pro- 
cesSfes of mmd have been greatly benefited and developed 
by the manner in which the Bible has come down to us 
Textual cnticism m the field of profane, no less than of 
sacred, hterature and the whole science of history owe 
an incalculable debt to the methods which have been em- 
ployed — ^under the stress of the necessity to find rehgious 
assurance and truth — m the study and evaluation of the 
Christian Scnptures, and especially of the Gospels. 

In any case, it would be manifestly ineffective and unfair 
for the Indian missionary to offer his Memoirs of Jesus to 
the Hmdu and to demand a total and immediate acceptance 
of them as an merrant and divmely dictated record He 
would provoke at once the retort that the Hmdus too 
have their mfaUible Veda and Sdstra, which for them 
are the source of all truth and the rule of conduct. The 
Muhammadan, m his turn, would mamtam that he had 
a Book superior to either Bible or Veda, for it had come 
down to earth, complete and perfect m every letter and 
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point, from the throne of Allah Himself I assume 
nothmg here, then, more than that in the first three 
Gospels we have records, separated by only a bnef 
interval of time from the events which they descnbe 
and containing indubitably histoncal material In so 
saying, one has the support of the mass of critical opinion, 
even of the most destructive The three Synoptic Gospels 
agree not simply m informmg us that Jesus died, but 
also in exhibiting the causes and the manner of His death. 

^p.t what are we to say about the Fourth Gospel, 
and what use may we make of it m this mquiry’ Every 
reader must be conscious of a difference between it and 
the S3moptic Gospels. This is more than a difference m 
vocabulary and style, reveahng itself m an Enghsh or 
an Indian vernacular version no less than m the Greek 
ongmal. the difference extends to the method of the 
wnter and to the substance of the matter. The layman 
to-day, as well as the professional Chnstian teacher, is 
aware of and deeply concerned m the questions raised 
by this Gospel — its authorship, its histoncal value, and 
its doctnnal purpose. We may say that the Fourth 
Gospel IS distmguished from the precedmg three by the 
prommence of the subjective elements in it. These do 
not merely consist of its preface, its confession of a 
didactic aim, and the testimomals to its witness. Through- 
out the book long discourses of Jesus are reported m a 
style which is the author’s own — and that is mevitable; 
but, further, the words of Jesus seem to run into and to 
be merged with the author’s comment and mterpretation 
The Jesus of this Gospel, so it is said, is engaged, from 
the first day of His ministry, in a self-declaration and self- 
vmdication which provoked the unbehef and the hostility 
of those who heard it And this seems very unlike the 
gradual revelation by Jesus of Himself which may be 
observed in the Synopucs 

This subjective element m the Fourth Gospel contrasts 
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strongly with the singular objectivity of the first three, 
in which the authors, with the notable exception of 
St Luke’s preface, do not obtrude themselves. In the 
main these Gospels are a simple record of whither Jesus 
went and how He fared, what He said and what He did. 
Jesus is not a subject of the wnter's praise or dispraise : 
there is no evident attempt at an appreciation of Him 
The facts are put before the reader, and he is left to make 
what he can of them • they tell their own story and convey 
their own moral Of course, a statement of this nature 
must be qualified by a recognition of the psychological 
pnnciple that every record of a fact, of necessity, con- 
tams a subjective element Somethmg of the observer 
has passed mto every observation In the writmg of any 
history the author’s personahty has affected the resultant 
work, first in the selection of thmgs to be recorded, and 
then in the presentation of them When three friends 
walk together through the fields, though the landscape 
be the same, they do not see the same thmgs One of them 
may be a farmer, another a naturalist, and the third a 
poet. Out of the whole complex of the visible offered 
to their eyes, one wiU notice and remember some thmgs, 
and his fnend others Each will choose and store up m 
memory accordmg to his previous expenence and his 
aptitude. The Gospel of St. Matthew is directed and 
tinged by the Messianic faith of its Jewish compiler , and 
the Gospel of St Luke shows traces of the humanism 
and umversahsm of St Paul. Yet, when this allowance 
has been made, a difference remains between the Fourth 
and the Synoptic Gospels m the degree of objectivity 
In the former the reader, as a rule, is not conscious of the 
author : he has the sense of lookmg at Jesus through his 
own eyes without the help or mtervention of another 
One can imagme a reader of St. Mark, in particular, going 
through the Gospel with a breathless interest — askmg. 
Who IS this Jesus, ^ and wondermg what the end will be. 
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Is He a good man or an impostor^ one of the prophets or 
the Messiah, and if Messiah, what then is the Messiah? 
It is impossible to conceive this process taking place in 
the same way in the readmg of St John. The author puts 
forward a thesis of his own and develops it He tells us 
at the beginning what his view of Jesus is, and we follow 
him in the unfolding and proof of the theme announced 
upon the threshold of the book We must admit, then, 
that the Fourth Gospel claims to be more than a record 
of events: it is also, by the confession of its author, an 
interpretation of events. ' The transitory here appears as 
the symbol of the eternal.’ The works of Jesus are 
‘ signs ’ of the Kingdom of God. What He says and does 
as man is a showing of His eternal self and of His invisible 
Heavenly Father So definite an impression of this kind 
does the method of the Gospel create that some critics 
are ready to treat it as aUegory rather than as history. 

We ought to hesitate to adopt this view, if only for 
the reason that allegory has often been called m to the 
rescue of bad history and bad morality. When a story, 
hitherto accepted as a narrative of fact, is seen to be so 
outrageously improbable and absurd that it can be no 
longer regarded as history, then the attempt is made to 
salve it as aUegoiy. or when natural and legitimate in- 
ferences from the story, regarded as a narrative of 
fact, are felt to be so gross an offence agamst good taste 
or the moral sense that they would destroy the fan name 
of a religion, then the cloak of allegory is thrown over it 
and it is retained as emblem and imagery. Modem 
Hinduism under the pressure of the new standards of 
historical truth and ethiceil holiness has many tunes 
resorted to this expedient An outstandmg example of this 
t)^e of apologetic is the defence and explanation of 
the story of Krishna * 

' This IS told at great length in the Epic —the Mahabhdrata and in the 
Bhdgavata Purdna English readers will find a convenient presentation of 
it in the English rendenng of the Hindi Premd^Sdgara (Ocean of Love), 
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Moreover, there axe dangers latent in the allegorical 
method It seems to be history and it is not: whereby 
many have been led astray and confounded No one has 
been deceived by the Pilgrim's Progress , but consider the 
number of the victims of the Book of Jonah. It was 
hung as a mill-stone on the neck of the faith of our 
fathers mstead of bemg to them a fountam of gladness 
and comfort. Only m this generation are we begmnuig 
generally to recognize the dehcate humour and tenderness, 
the bitmg irony and the moral indignation, the ^om- 
passion and breadth of sympathy of this prophetic parable 
in which the Old Testament reaches its summit of 
tolerance and love for all men It is the great foreign 
missionary book of the Hebrew Scriptures Our concern, 
however, at the moment, is to know whether the Fourth 
Gospel is nothmg more than allegory — the vehicle of its 
author’s ideas about Jesus Christ: on the face of it it 
appears and claims to be much more The question is not 
trivial. It matters to us greatly whether or not Jesus 
actually said, ‘ I and the Father are one,' or words with 
that significance. If this and the similar outstandmg ‘ I 
am ’ passages were not spoken by Jesus but have been 
put upon His lips by the Evangelist, our world has 
suddenly gone darker and poorer We have not, as we 
supposed, the fact that Jesus held and expressed these 
thoughts about Himself, but only the mfenor fact that 
His disciple so thought of Him We could only excuse 
the author of the Fourth Gospel for castmg his book into 
the shape and semblance of a history by tiie standard of 
his age. We know that the mtellectual conscience was less 


published by Constable & Co An idea of the nature of the book may be 
gained by a mention of some of its contents — the exploits of the infant 
Krishna, his sporting with the female cowherds, his marriages to various 
princesses, his slaving of demons and other acts of prowess, the bliss of his 
city of Dwaraka, where he dwells with his sixteen thousand one hundred and 
eight young wives It is in truth a dreary waste of erotic and grotesque tales, 
without aesthetic beauty or moral signihcance, because without relation to 
an actual world 
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exigent then in insisting on the distinction between fact 
and fiction; and even when history was written, more 
was left than is allowed to-day to the resources of the 
writer’s mind He filled out the story of the doings of 
his heroes and he composed their speeches as seemed to 
him most fitting And none thought that he did wrong 
None the less we shall have been misled by the Fourth 
Evangelist; and we shall have suffered. 

We have advocated above the mystical view of history 
with which we are in complete S3rmpathy; but it brings 
its own peril We know, by vulgar expenence, that it is 
possible to be so set upon ‘improving an occasion’ as to 
improve it out of existence The teacher may be so 
addicted to the drawmg of morals that he mvents his 
anecdote in order to append his moral The very strength 
and nobihty of our faith m and devotion to a person may 
impair the histoncity of our account of him Did any- 
thmg of this sort happen to the Fourth Evangelist? 

There is no sufficient reason to doubt the tradition 
which connects the Fourth Gospel with Ephesus as its 
place of origin. It was produced m and for a Hellenistic 
society mto which the streams of Judaism, Greek philoso- 
phy, and Oriental mysticism were flowmg It was 
addressed to men of such a society, for it speaks their 
language. The writer of this Gospel, hke the Femley 
Lecturer, lay under the obhgation ' to explam and defend 
his doctrmes with special reference and adaptation to 
the necessities of the times ’ The Indian missionary 
to-day has a similar duty to perform. He hears on every 
side the terms of Hindu philosophies and systems of 
religion; and a part of his sacred business is to relate 
the rehgion of Jesus to whatever is of common need or 
eternal truth in these In the desire to propitiate and 
to persuade, the advocate of Christiamty may pervert 
‘the truth as it is m Jesus ’ Did the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel, then, stretch the facts to prove his theory, and 
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corrupt the history of Jesus of Nazareth in the interests 
of his new Theology? Did he impose his thought-scheme 
upon the hfe of Jesus and compel that hfe to fit m with his 
frame- work? Did he square events by his preconceived 
ideas of what ought to have happened? Or, on the other 
hand, does the figure of Jesus m the Fourth Gospel rise 
up inevitably and majestically out of the facts with a 
sublime and universal meaning attachmg to it? Is the 
foundation of the Evangelist’s faith and propaganda 
what he actually saw and heard? Dr. Howard has 
written : ' 

‘The essence of the problem can be put in one short 
sentence — " How far is it possible for us to use the Fourth 
Gospel as a reliable witness to the earthly hfe and teachmg 
of Jesus Christ?”'* 

Now there are two considerations which may be 
adduced m support of the view that we have in this 
Gospel a residuum at least of histoncal material of great 
value. It IS impossible to read it without being struck 
by the wnter’s familianty with the country of Palestme 
— ^with the conditions of the age in which Jesus hved, 
and the manners and behefs of the Jews. He knows the 
topography of Galilee and Judaea, and here and there 
puts in cunous little and exact details of time and place 
It is not possible to suppose that they are inserted 
with dehberate intent to give vensimilitude to a false 
narrative They seem rather to be the vivid recollections 
of an old man who had been a witness and a disciple. 
The Gospel, as a rule, supplements the story of the 
Synoptics; but m some thmgs it does not shrmk from 
correctmg them That is notably true of the account of 
the last days of Jesus It has been said, for example, 
that the Johannine account of the trial of Jesus is barely 
intelhgible by itself : it presupposes familiarity with the 

* The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation, p i8 
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S5moptics, but it adds details of information of its own. 
On the other hand, there is the outstanding difference 
in its placing of the Last Supper on the night before 
the Passover and not, as the Synoptics do, on the Pass- 
over evenmg itself. There are strong reasons for thinking 
that the Fourth Gospel is here the more accurate. On 
the whole, the impression is made by this Gospel that it 
has a source of information separate from and independent 
of the S3moptic sources, and that it contams matenal 
of first-rate histoncity If it was not the work of an 
Apostle, then at least some of its passages have been 
derived from a disciple who had companioned with the 
Lord and was an eye-witness and an auditor, who drew 
out of the treasury of his experience for the benefit of 
the writer. 

Secondly, when we consider some of the sayings, 
attributed to Jesus by this Evangelist and not to be found 
in any other Gospel, we feel that they do perfectly express 
the mind of Jesus. So far from contradicting or being 
out of harmony with the views of Him which are disclosed 
in the Synoptic Gospels, they confirm these and shed a 
flood of light upon them They give us the sense of 
lookmg mto and discemmg the mtenor thought of Jesus. 
We are enabled to see and know what once we dimly 
imagmed lay behmd his outward actions and his con- 
versation with the multitude. Some of the great 
words of Jesus m explanation of Himself seem to 
spring out of the heart of thmgs. they belong to the 
truth of the situation and the personahty of Hun who was 
in it. Later on we may cite one or two examples of this 
aptness and illummating power m the saymgs. Whoever 
he was that supphed matenals for this Gospel, he appears 
to have been one who had been admitted to the inner- 
most circle of discipleship and was a rare and faithful 
interpreter of the mmd of Christ. In all periods of the 
Chnstian era the Fourth Gospel has made its appeal to 
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the devout and to the mystical There is a profound 
suggestiveness in its correlation of divine and human 
personality, which has been attractive especially to the 
cultured Hindu 

I do not assume, then, that the Apostle St. John was 
the author of the book, but ask only that we shall allow 
that the Gospel contams matter of the highest historical 
value It is a Gospel which Imks together time and 
eternity, history and theology, man and God. And both 
East and West recognize this, and esteem the book 
accordmgly ^ 

' Dr A J Appasamr has TOitten — ‘II is argued that Mysticism has run 
not in India, often with disastrous results The Fourth Gospel, however, 
shows how, accepting the historical Chnst, we may live in eternity In it 
history and metaphysics are woven together This conelation between time 
and eternity ought to prose of the greatest importance to us m India We 
in India have lived in metaphysics at the expense of history, and have liied 
m other worlds than this Now a reaction has set in we are keen on 

the present and eager to set in motion swift cuirents of thought which will work 
their way into politics The danger now is that, absorbed in the things that 
happen, we may lose sight of the profound issues in them If it can 

base Itself on the Fourth Gospel, Indian Christianity will, we may hope, avoid 
the danger of neglecting history ' — Christianity as Bhakti-Mdrga, (pp 14-15) 
With this we may compare Dr Howard’s sentences 
‘We have the strongest emphasis upon the historic fact of the Incarnation 
and the reality of the experience of this human life upon earth In this Gospel 
record we find the histoncal and the symbolical inextricably interwoven ' 
'There is a sense in which we might say that this Gospel ofieis us theology 
teaching by biography The Christian religion, the perfect revelation 

of God, was rooted in history The supreme message of the Gospel is 

that all these abstractions became concrete in the incarnate life of Jesus ' 

‘And so the story of His life was told again that the true and living way 
might be found by those who thought of Jesus as a fading memory of the 
irrevocable past, and also by those whose religious speculations needed the 
control of the historic Chnst ’ — The Fourth Gospel tn Recent Cnimsm and 
Interpretation, pp 36, 336-7, 343, 



CHAPTER II 


THE CHIEF OPPONENTS 

From that time began Jesus to shew unto His disciples, how 
that He must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things 
oj the Elders and ChteJ Priests and Scribes, and be killed. 
— St Matt xvi 21 

From the records we now come to Jesus Himself 
They were mtended to bring us to Him The Gospels are 
they which particularly testify of Him What is the figure 
which they portray before our eyes and the personahty 
they impress upon our understandmg? We know that 
these little books were wntten to furnish the matenals 
for our judgement of Jesus and to fill m and shape our 
beliefs about Him What, then, do we thmk of Jesus? 
Who say we that He is^ 

Many among us have wished at one time or another 
that we might come to the Gospels without havmg heard 
of them previously or bemg familiar with their contents 
through much telling and readmg We should like to 
enter upon this study as into an unknown and undis- 
covered country That has been the way in which some 
great Hindu converts took up these memoirs of Jesus and 
began the readmg of them They read on with growmg 
attachment and dehght tiU faith was fuUy formed m 
them We ourselves cannot approach the books after this 
fashion We cannot capture to-day the surpnse and 
emotion of a first impression On the other hand, we 
enjoy other great advantages and have no just cause to 

c 23 
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complain If we have been brought up as Christians or 
m a Christian environment, we should have a mmd 
prepared m some measure to estunate rightly spiritual 
values And, thanks to the pams of Chnstian scholar- 
ship, we can follow m the footsteps of the Jesus of His- 
tory . we can observe and hear more of Him even than 
most of the first disciples We have been enabled to see the 
hfe of Jesus and to see it whole When we have shut these 
eyes of the body, and have retired — as it were — mto our 
interior self and can review all that we have learned about 
Jesus, what is the figure which nses up before our mind? 

Speakmg for myself — ^if I may say it without irrever- 
ence and without being misunderstood — I would say 
that Jesus appears to me, in the first instance and pre- 
eminently, as a man of God Some have called Him the 
religious genius, meanmg that He had a unique capacity 
for devotion to the unseen God. Beyond all possibility 
of questioning or denial, Jesus was one who beheved that 
He had soul-commerce with God, and had somethmg of 
mfinite value to communicate to men concerning God 
The many and long years of His obscurity, we may con- 
clude with certamty, were a period dunng which Jesus 
was communmg with God His knowledge of God and 
Himself was bemg developed, and He was bemg pre- 
pared for His message to men about God. His supreme 
desire. His ruhng passion was to change men's attitude 
towards God and to bnng them into a new relation with 
Him Jesus was conscious within Himself of peace and 
joy, certitude and strength which sprang from His know- 
mg and lovmg God His thought and will were m com- 
plete union with God. AU the powers of His nature were 
directed to brmgmg men mto that same expenence. This 
was His constant effort : it has been His sole achievement 
in the history of mankmd 

Of course, we may deny any reality to this rehgious 
expenence of Jesus We may assert that there was and 
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IS no such God as He conceived The God of Jesus, we 
may allege, was the mere fiction of an intense rehgious 
imagmation — a projection of His consciousness But if 
we say this, then we have put upon a foundation of false- 
hood the personal influence which has been exerted 
most widely and deeply on the human race We are 
reducing to an illusion or an hallucination the experience 
of one who — ^by general consent — ^was among the greatest 
and best of men, if He be not the greatest and best. 
I cannot argue the point here * I am concerned only to 
point out that if the Father and God of Our Lord Jesus 
Chnst does not exist, the contnbution of Jesus to our 
hfe and world is gone He gave this and nothing more : 
but nothing less. 

The intimacy of Jesus with God cannot have begun 
with His public career It was the fruit of a hfe of careful 
tendmg and wholesome growth, of self-discipline and 
earnest thought, of prayer and obedience to known duty. 
We have only one glimpse of His childhood, but it is 
significant of its beauty and its natural bent towards 
God. It shows a boy with an extraordinary pre-occupation 
with God — intense but not pnggish At twelve years of age 
He felt that He had to be 'in the things of His Father.' 
We cannot make away with the baptism by John as an 
unhistoncal incident The story is not one which the 
disciples were hkely to invent: it raised difficulties for 
their developed faith, as it has done in all generations 
of Chnstians ever since The baptism of John was 
meant to be an acknowledgement of wrong-doing, and 
it gave an assurance to the penitent of the forgiveness 
of God It was astonishmg, then, that Jesus should join 
Himself to this company of confessing sinners and submit 
to a nte which was ‘for the remission of sms.’ Must 
we not beheve that He went m the humility and natural- 
ness of His real manhood? Though unaware of wrong- 
domg within Himself, did He not recognize that the 
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ultimate vmdication of a man is with God and not with 
himself The conscience of a man, even the purest 
and most enhghtened conscience, is not the final and 
infalli ble ]udge of character and conduct ‘Yea, I judge 
not mine own self,’ wrote St Paul, 'for I know nothing 
agamst mjrself, yet am I not hereby justified, but he 
that judgeth me is the Lord' (I Cor 4®”*) May we not 
conceive that, acting in this spirit withm the limits of 
His human nature, Jesus submitted Himself to what He 
regarded as a divinely-appointed ordinance for His age? 
He waited in the waters of the Jordan on the verdict 
of God , and the voice which spoke to His innocent soul 
there was not, ‘Son, thy sins are forgiven thee,’ but 
‘ Thou art my beloved son , m Thee I am well pleased ’ 
We may be right in thmkmg that at the Baptism the con- 
sciousness of Jesus that He stood m a relation of peculiar 
mtimacy with and nearness to God burst into flower 
Without going so far as to suggest that He there and then 
knew Himself to be the Messiah, or the Son of God, in the 
highest and most exclusive sense. He did come to know 
that He stood nearer and hker to God than other men, 
and he was assured that the purpose of His heart was 
accordmg to the will of His Father in heaven Jesus 
received His commission for His work at the Baptism 
Accordmg to the Synoptic Gospels the message of 
Jesus concerned the Kingdom of God, or the Kingdom of 
Heaven That was the phrase He used to describe its 
content His first word, when He began to preach was 
‘The time is fulfilled The Kingdom of God is at hand’ 
(Matt 4”, Mark i^®) Many of His parables are an 
attempt to illustrate in human language and by the 
imagery of this world the nature and mode of operation 
of that heavenly Kingdom He charged the Twelve to 
proclaim it, as they passed from town to town and village 
to village — ‘As ye go, preach, saying. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand ’ This command was also laid upon 
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the Seventy, when they were sent out Some may think 
that this incident was not a separate event, but a mere 
duplication m the narrative of the foregoing If, how- 
ever, we believe that there were two distinct Services 
of Dismissal, we shall note that, though the occasions and 
the persons were different, the charge was the same. 
(Matt 10’, Luke 9*, lo* ) 

Of aU the many definitions which have been attempted 
of the phrase 'The Kingdom of God,’ Dr. Hort’s, 
conveyed to a friend in a letter, has long seemed to me 
to be the most helpful and suggestive — ‘The Kingdom 
of God IS the world of invisible laws, by which God is 
ruhng and blessing His creatures ’ That meaning, said 
Dr Sanday, is primary and fundamental, and all others 
are secondary and derivative There are other rich and 
inspiring connotations in the New Testament Great 
words cannot be shut up to one meaning. They hve 
upon the hps of men, and with use and the growth of 
thought acquire for themselves a new wealth of signi- 
ficance But m its root-meaning this phrase of Jesus 
seems not to connote a Kingdom m its modem concrete 
sense, but rather Kingship — the activity proper to a 
king, the exercise of rule itself The Kingdom of God is 
primarily the Kingship of God it signifies, first of all, not 
simply that God is, but also that He reigns and is reignmg 
now We ourselves do not always see this we doubt it 
or we deny it. The consistent whole of God's good 
governance of our life is not perceived, nor believed in, 
by us. The world of His beneficent laws, into which we 
have not consciously entered, in which we do not con- 
sciously dwell, is mvisible to us In the stead of such 
laws our reason and expenence may point to some 
ineluctable force which controls our own affairs and the 
fortunes, good and lU, of all men. If it be not hostile to 
us, then at least it is indifferent: it neither knows nor 
cares for us nor for any other mortal creature. 
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Jesus, however, lived m that world of the divine laws : 
it was not invisible to Him. He saw it with the surest 
and clearest vision. He breathed the air and moved and 
worked in the light of that world He carried the atmos- 
phere, the glory and the warmth of it, mto the company 
which He kept. The men whom He sought out and who 
sought out Him discerned the brightness of God m His 
face. He saw God at aU times and everywhere doing 
good to men — causmg His sun to sh m e on the evil and 
on the good, sendmg His rain upon the fields of the ]ust 
and of the unjust This God was not mdifferent to 
distinctions of right and wrong, virtue and vice ; but His 
goodness was not to be turned aside nor dried up by 
mgratitude and malignity. The birds of the air fed of 
His bounty, and the wild flowers of the hillside were 
clothed in beauty by His good intent He remembered 
and cared for the least of His creatures, and not one 
poor, lonely and downcast human soul was forgotten 
before Him. He willed food and clothmg and health 
for the body. He had ordamed and He blessed our 
human relations of parent and child, husband and wife, 
brother and sister He felt the joys and sorrows of the 
home. He did not will that any should perish, but was 
always ready to forgive the sinner, for whom He longed 
and waited as a father for his prodigal That was the 
fadiion of God's ruhng : these were the laws or modes of 
His Kmgship. 

Jesus did not despise nor forbid to men the good thmgs 
of this life — the fruits of their labour, health of body, 
their innocent human loves and fnendships. He did not 
ask men to renounce these as evil m themselves ; but He 
taught that there is something above them aU — ^the one 
thing needful The summum bonum is to find God 
and to know Him and love Hun and serve Hun as Jesus 
knew and loved and served His Father. ‘Seek ye 
first the Kmgdom of God,’ He said, ‘ and all these thmgs 
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diall be added unto you ' He declared the substance 
of religion and the whole duty of man to lie m one com- 
mandment, the first and greatest in any code — ‘Thou 
shaft love God with all the powers of thy nature ’ Next 
to it, but dependmg on it, was the commandment to love 
one’s fellow men The Sermon on the Mount, with its 
pure and inward morahty, has often been cited as the 
compendium of the highest utterances of Jesus — as His 
chief contribution to the world of religious thought 
and to the conduct of life. It is, however, secondary 
and not primary in His teachmg. He makes the love 
of God, which mcludes the knowledge and service of Him, 
to be the essence of religion. It is there that He has 
placed the origm and centre of right livmg The morahty 
of Jesus arises out of and turns around His love of God. 
The perfection of human character, accordmg to Him, 
is to be like God — Our Father m Heaven, 

Arnold of Rugby made much use of a morning prayer 
in which he asked that he might still have the spirit and 
do the will of God throughout the distractmg busmess of 
the day 'When my mmd cannot consciously turn to 
Thee,’ ran his phrase In considenng the story of Jesus 
we can never feel that God was far out of His thoughts. 
None the less, since He was man, with a mmd constituted 
like our own, there must have been with Him mtervals 
of engrossmg activity and occupation in which God was 
not consciously present to Hun But, when these were 
over, with what sure swiftness and natural ease does His 
mmd spring back to the conscious recollection of and 
commumon with His Heavenly Father! Even m the press 
of the crowd, when calls came thick upon Hun, Jesus 
was at home with God There were, however, those 
occasions, when Jesus withdrew Himself from work 
and from the company of the disciples, that He might 
be alone with God in long and unbroken communion. 
His habit of prayer appeeirs m the records. A South- 
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Indian convert from Hinduism reproaches Western 
scholars for neglectmg this phase of the hfe of Jesus 
Mr V Chakkarai writes • 

‘Has it ever struck those who would penetrate into 
the mystery of His personality, that they should also 
possess such a prayer-hfe as His, and that then only 
can they understand Him^’* 

But there is another mode of the hfe of Jesus The 
world, as He saw it, was no kindergarten, full of pleasant 
thmgs only and displaymg none but mild and gentle ways 
He did not make the mistake of under-ratmg the strength 
of His adversary Obdurate evil m the disposition of 
men was a terrible power, and it produced terrible results 
As Jesus looked out upon His own age and down the course 
of time He saw and forecast wars and rumours of wars, 
severances tearmg at the heart-strings and most cruel 
persecutions, overwhelming calamities of Nature — even 
ultimately a physical world m dissolution Jesus never 
promised His disciples a career of ease and comfort 
with immunity from peril and pain He left room for 
the sterner and stronger quahties of manhood — for faith 
and cheerfulness, for courage and constancy m adverse 
circumstances and agamst man's enmity But He 
never doubted that the goodness of God would prevail 
God’s throne was estabhshed to bnng wickedness to an 
end. When it has come home to Jesus that He Himself 
will suffer the worst that wickedness can do. He knows 
and declares that all the powers of heU shall not destroy 
Him, nor that society He has founded. Jesus saw the 
Kmgdom of God — God reigning, even m monstrous 
darkness at noontide, and except He had seen this 
Kmgdom, He could never have consented to die Because 
He saw it with clearest vision. He was able to accept 
even the death of the Cross 


'Jesus the Avatar, p 34 
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When I think of Jesus moving about among the men 
of His time and bringing to them all the sense of God, a 
feelmg of the presence of a Great Another — His Father, 
I am reminded of Hudson's description of Valerio. 
Valeno was that poor man whose wealth consisted in 
his httle flock and few horses — 

‘Tell me, senor, have you ever in your hfe met with a 
man who was perhaps poor, or even clothed in rags, and 
who yet when you had looked at and conversed with him, 
had caused you to say • Here is one who is hke no other 
man in the world? Perhaps on rismg and going out, on 
some clear morning in summer, he looked at the sun when 
it rose, and perceived an angel sitting in it, and as he 
gazed, something from that being fell upon and passed 
into and remained with him Such a man was Valeno 
I have known no other hke him 
Jesus was one who in the clear morning of his youth 
went out and saw God His Father in the sun, and the 
glory of it passed in to His face and remained with Him 
all the days of His workmg hfe 
It was impossible to meet Jesus without being reminded 
of God Just as the sail, drawmg full, or the bowing 
corn-field suggests unescapably the unseen wind, so did 
aU the ways of Jesus confess His invisible Father 'I 
am not alone ; but I and the Father that sent me’ is the 
seal upon His every word and act. 

Jesus IS the supreme example of that self-concentration 
upon a high purpose, with its consequent self-mutilation 
or self-limitation, which He Himself enjomed No man 
— ^not even though He be the God-man — can exhibit 
in the course of one short hfe all the various faculties 
of human nature at their highest power and in their 
matunty or perfection Jesus was no creative artist — 
unless it be m speech, in which His parables are the 
aptest of their kind, but He wrought no poem or statue 

* El Ombu 
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or temple to be the pattern and admiration of subse- 
quent ages He added nothing immediately to the 
world’s sum-total of its knowledge of Nature He was 
no scientist, or philosopher He never even wrote 
a book. He held aloof from the burning pohtical 
controversy of His generation. He did not advance 
the science and art of government by estabHshmg a 
strong and stable administration, or by the codification 
and analysis of law He was neither mihtary conqueror 
nor statesman This one thmg He did — and it was the 
thing which above aU else needed to be done — He hved 
with God and for God as a man should, and He has 
bequeathed to us the manner of it So that, ever since, 
He who was no artist has been the inspiration of the 
greatest art; He who knew no more of Science than 
the men of His age has been purgmg Science of its 
bane — mtellectual pnde and self-seekmg ; He who 
would not side either with Jewish Nationalism or with 
Roman Imperialism is to-day the embodied conscience of 
the civihzed world, before whom the most dread Govern- 
ments stand m perplexity or self-condemnation. Jesus 
has become the test of modem hfe m all its departments 
to a degree which is true of no other man 
What was there m this comportment and doctrine of 
Jesus which could have aroused hatred and deadly 
hostility ? It was so glad and gracious ; and m its austerity 
so ]ust and true We might have supposed that it would 
win a ready acceptance, and that it could not give mortal 
offence to any. We shall see, however, that the teaching 
of Jesus made a most searching test of a man's disposition 
and manner of hfe It was indeed, for aU its grace and 
tmth, ‘sharper them a two-edged sword . . . quick to 
discern the thoughts and intents of the heart ’ (Heb 4^“) 
It threatened vested interests It required a change m 
settled ways of living and ran counter to the strongest 
prejudices and passions In those who were self-centred 
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— and who, by nature, are not? — it sought to overturn 
the whole habit of thought and order of life. The reform 
which it would institute in the nature of a man could be 
described as nothing less than a new birth We, who 
have been made wise by experience and a survey of 
history, know that the religion of Jesus is not a mild 
and impotent thmg. It is, m truth, a d5mamic of terrific 
potency: it has proved itself the most revolutionary 
influence in individuals and m society 

We may mention, m our approach to this question, 
some minor causes of misunderstanding 2ind opposition. 
In every generation fathers and mothers have found it 
difficult to realize that the child they have begotten 
and borne, and brought up from helpless infancy, has 
come to manhood. They are slow to recognize that a 
son of theirs has arrived at the fulness of a personal 
existence with its attnbutes of independence and im- 
penetrability The opposition between youth and age, 
the rismg generation and the elders, has been a favourite 
theme of the drama. Brothers and sisters, too, will not 
be ready to concede that one who has been their play- 
mate, brought up under the same roof and disciplme, 
fed and clothed hke themselves, is really very different 
from themselves and has transcendent qualities and 
powers. 

The Gospels, in homely fashion, show us that the 
family of Jesus was very like other families We are 
given one or two glimpses of their initial attitude towards 
Jesus They did not beheve at first in His prophetic 
mission. We read how they went out one day to bring 
Him home; for they said, ‘He is beside Himself.' They 
feared for His mental balance and health, and proposed 
to take Him back with them, put Him under constraint, 
and compel Him to be quiet and take rest When they 
reached the house where He was teaching, they found it 
impossible to enter, so great was the crowd of those who 
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were listening within When word was passed in to 
Jesus, that His mother and brothers and sisters were 
outside, waiting to speak to Him, ‘He stretched forth 
His hand towards His disciples, and said. Behold My 
mother and My brethren For whosoever shall do the 
will of My Father which is m heaven, he is My brother 
and sister and mother ’ It was a reminder to those 
who were nearest to Him m the flesh, that the deepest 
and most lasting affinity is in the mind and spirit Where 
intellectual and spintual S 5 mipathy is wanting, the 
physical tie becomes an irksome fetter Jesus desired 
that the members of His own family should be of His 
mmd and spirit (Matt Mark Luke ) 

There is a region in every individual — and not merely 
in the man who is a genius — ^which he must guard as his 
own Each ordinary person, if he wdl but know it, has 
the dignity of a peculiar vocation, which he must assert 
and vindicate No other human creature may trespass 
on that sacred terntory of his personahty, or direct and 
dominate him there it is only for him and for his God 
So young men and women, not of heroic stature or intel- 
lectual distmction, but plain individuals of average 
endowment have received m themselves the missionary’s 
call, and have gone out from home and kindred, when 
even godly and loving parents have withheld their consent 
and disapproved the act Happy are those fathers and 
mothers who are willing to stand without this chamber 
of the soul of a son or daughter and can wait in quietness 
and confidence for the decision 
Now, if this be true of us, lesser men and women, how 
much more true must it have been of Jesus Among all 
m the family group the one who loved Him most and knew 
Him best was His mother The context of her conversa- 
tion with her son at the marriage feast in Cana raises 
a difficulty and doubt It is the story of one of those 
‘ nature miracles ’ which are most hard to understand 
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and to bebeve None the less, the words of Mary to Jesus 
and of Jesus to Mary do indicate truly what was, m the 
end, the relation between those two Mary is represented 
as allowing her womanly sympathy and kindness to 
prompt her to ask help from the son who had never 
failed her I think she was expecting some extraordmary 
help, such as the son she now knew to be divmely com- 
missioned alone could render But here she was mtrudmg 
upon that region which Jesus always guarded most 
jealously — the province of His unique personality 
Whatever uncommon power or influence it was that 
resided in Jesus, He would never use it save at the 
direction of God The Gospels, m their history of Jesus 
from the Temptation to the Crucifixion, consistently 
represent that this was the view He took of His peculiar 
dignity and powers In this region He could share nothing 
with His mother they had not this m common The 
smgle rebuke was enough She acquiesced and under- 
stood Her ‘ Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it ' was 
her reverent, loving and trustful word to her own family 
and friends she still speaks it to the world to-day. 

The initial unbehef and the natural inability of the 
family of Jesus to accept Him in the character of a prophet 
or of a greater than a prophet were not deadly They were 
accompanied by an affectionate anxiety for His safety 
and well-being His foes were not those of His own house- 
hold Perhaps we may say something similar of His 
fellow-townsmen They had watched Him grow up, 
they knew His relatives, and all about them, they had 
seen Jesus at play and at work, and were famihar with 
His face and figure, and gait — the house where He hved 
and the clothes He wore If other folks, who knew Him 
and His ongins less, entertamed great notions of Jesus, 
that was their concern but they must not expect those 
who had hved in the town where Jesus was brought up 
to share their ridiculously exaggerated belief. Because 
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the mliabitants of Nazareth knew the social antecedents 
and the extemed appearance of Jesus, they were apt to 
imagme that they understood Hun altogether and could 
assess Hun at His true value Jesus was well aware of 
the prevalent feeling It is significant that in all four 
Gospels He is said to have quoted the proverb about the 
prophet who was not without honour except in his own 
country Probably He used it on more than one occasion, 
and sometimes we may thmk with a kindly and half- 
humorous allowance for the failure to understand 
(Matt 13”, Mark 6 *, Luke 4“, John 4“ ) 

St Luke, however, has preserved a story of another and 
darker complexion. (Luke 4“"®®) He tells us how 
Jesus attended the synagogue m Nazareth on the Sabbath 
day, as He had been accustomed to do from boyhood 
When He was asked to read the lesson and to give the 
address. He chose and expounded that gladdening and 
comforting passage in the book of the prophet about the 
Year of Deliverance His hearers were touched by and 
astonished at His gracious eloquence ; yet they did not 
stop to consider whether, as the speaker declared, that 
year had really come and the Deliverer was there in the 
midst of them They passed on to the lame and impotent 
conclusion — ‘ Is not this Joseph’s son? ' What Jesus had 
said implied that the Kingdom of God was at hand nay, 
that it was manifesting itself already in works of healing 
and liberation The fellow-townsmen of Jesus thought 
of that Kingdom as though it were another earthly 
monarchy or despotism, with Jesus as a friend at court 
for them He saw that they expected from Him a special 
favour as to His old acquamtance Here, too, as in 
the case of His family, there was an attempt to intrude 
upon the province of His unique personality He was 
being asked to use His powers to oblige His old associates 
In reply, Jesus reminded the congregation m the S3ma- 
gogue that m their own Scriptures it was shown how in the 
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old days God had withheld His favours from Israel 
and bestowed them upon strangers That aroused the 
fierce exclusiveness and fanaticism of the rehgious m 
Nazareth • a gust of passion swept over them They would 
have seized Jesus and thrown Him headlong from the 
precipice which jutted above their streets. This incident 
appears to be exceptional It probably was not repre- 
sentative of the populace of Nazareth so much as of the 
‘ synagogue-going ’ in it For the most part, the fellow- 
townsmen of Jesus may have regarded His work and 
claims with an egotistic satisfaction, or with shallow 
disdain and cynical tolerance They would not have 
killed Him. 

However it might have been with them, certainly 
in the wider circle of Galilee for a tune Jesus enjoyed 
a great measure of popularity, ' The common people 
heard Hun gladly.’ The failure of these — ‘ the multitude ’ 
— ^was negative rather than positive They would not 
have slain Jesus, though they did not exert themselves 
to save His life. Their eyes and ears were dull of seeing 
and heanng; their desues were gross; they asked for 
immediate and material benefits — ‘the bread which 
perishes ’ They found it hard to understand what Jesus 
meant or to love what He commended The blessings 
He offered appeared to them unsubstantial and unsat- 
isfying And so the crowd fell off. many of them went 
away, and followed Jesus no more If some among these 
Galileans, who once had wished to make Jesus a kmg, 
afterwards joined in the cry — ' Crucify Him,' it was at 
the instigation of others and not of their own impulse. 

The population of Galilee mcluded within it elements 
of political extremism as of rehgious fanaticism. Jesus 
had chosen one of the Twelve from among the Zealots, 
who were the party in favour of violence The teaching 
of Jesus about a kingdom, not of this world, to be 
apprehended now in the spirit, seemed to these men to 
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be as tame as it was incomprehensible They looked 
for a restoration of the monarchy to Jewry — ^with David’s 
Son enthroned in the Holy City They could make little 
or nothing of what Jesus proposed They disliked His 
programme as vague and ineffective They were deeply dis- 
appointed m Him ; for with His powerful and attractive 
personality He might have made Himself a national 
leader. It has even been suggested that the traitor 
himself, Judas Iscanot, was affected by this mode of 
thought, and that, at the last, despairing of all other 
means, he resorted to the desperate expedient of delivenng 
Jesus into the hands of His enemies m the hope that thus 
He would be driven to declare Himself and to put forth 
His indubitable might I do not think that the Zealots 
would have crucified Jesus Rather they would have 
said — ' He is not of our way of thmking and acting , and 
we have no further use for Hun A good man, doubtless, 
but lacking in determination and force ’ They went 
their way, allowing Jesus to go His 
We shall look in vain for the chief opponents of Jesus 
among any of these — His family. His fellow-townsmen, 
the common folk of Gahlee, the Zealots He did not give 
mortal offence to any of them’ nor did they seek and 
compass His death The Gospels, in varying com- 
binations, name four groups as desiring to destroy Jesus 
and devismg plots against His hfe They are the Chief 
Priests and Elders, the Pharisees and Scribes, with the 
Herodians mentioned on two occasions In the Fourth 
Gospel the generic term — ‘the Jews’ — is frequently 
employed to describe the implacable adversanes of 
Jesus It well repays time and trouble to study each 
one of these terms and each combination of them in the 
passages where they occur in the four Gospels , but there 
is neither room nor necessity for this study here. The 
general situation during the brief public career of Jesus 
IS well known The Jews of Palestine had among them 
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two mam sects — ^the Sadducees and the Pharisees. The 
former held the chief and most sacred office m Judaism — 
the High Priesthood with its rich emoluments. The 
family of the High Pnests were in alliance with the 
semi- Jewish Herodian princehngs and were supported 
by the Imperial power. The High Priest's position thus 
was buttressed by royal fnendships and Roman patron- 
age. The Sadducees were tinctured with Hellenistic 
culture and mingled more freely than the stricter Jews 
in Roman and Greek society. The Pharisees, on the 
other hand, were the stnctest sect of the Jews, and 
regarded the Roman and Greek as pagan and impious. 
They clung to the idea of God as the only rightful King 
of Israel. They were rigid and meticulous in their 
observance of the Law with all the additions to it from 
Tradition, and their intercourse with the Gentiles was 
limited to what was necessary and inevitable. 

Both sects were represented among the Elders or 
members of the Sanhedrin — the Supreme Council of 
Seventy of the Jews Both sects had their eminent 
students and teachers of the Law — their Scribes or ' Men 
of letters ’ ; but the Scribes who appear in the Gospels 
are evidently, in most cases, those who belong not to 
the Sadducees but to the sect of the Pharisees They 
are so denominated in two passages of the Gospels (Mark 
2^*, Luke 5®®) 

In all four Gospels we can watch a conflict between 
Jesus and His critics and adversaries growmg in intensity 
until it reaches its fatal climax. There is diversity of 
opinion about the duration of the ministry of Jesus, 
some assigning to it a length of three full years, others 
of one year only, and yet others of a period mteimediate 
between these two terms But whichever of these views 
we may adopt, it still remains true to say that a gradual 
development of the conflict can be traced. There are 
noteworthy differences in the presentation of this by 
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the Synoptists and by the Fourth Evangelist. The 
former give prominence to the Galilean ministry. In 
these we see much of Jesus with the common people m 
the open air — ^in the court-yard of the house, on the 
shores of the lake, and upon the hiU-side. The Fourth 
Evangehst, on the other hand, teUs more of the ministry 
in Judaea and, in particular, at Jerusalem, where Jesus 
was closely engaged with the rehgious leaders The 
Synoptic Gospels give broadly an impression of a ministry 
which began m a bnght spell of popularity. Then they 
show us Jesus, with set face, going up to Jerusalem 
under a darkenmg sky As a matter of fact, however, 
the double response was always taking place from the 
beginning — a somewhat shallow and unstable acceptance 
with the people, and a dangerous opposition from their 
leaders. The Fourth Gospel makes it plain that this 
opposition was there at the beginning ; but the Synoptic 
Gospels give mdications of the same fact. And the 
Fourth Gospel, no less than the first three, shows that 
Jesus won a great measure of popular belief and support, 
and indeed that this enthusiasm of ‘ the crowd ’ continued 
to the very end The mam difference between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Synoptists in their records of the 
struggle is that the former puts in the foreground as the 
principal cause of offence the claims which Jesus advanced 
for Himself This Gospel is rightly analysed into phases 
of the Self-Revelahon of Jesus But in the Synoptists, 
whatever may be implicit in the earhest teaching and 
acts of Jesus, these personal claims do not appear pro- 
minenfly till towards the end. 

All our Evangehsts, however, depict the development 
of a conflict. An unspoken criticism arises in the mind 
of the onlookers, a murmur of dissent is heard, it grows 
in noise and strength of purpose, it passes into murderous 
intention and conspiracy, and it culmmates in the plot — 
the arrest, the trial and death of Jesus. 
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The Fourth Evangehst's peculiar use of the term, ‘the 
Jews,' has attracted much attention It is a mark of 
the later ongm of his Gospel, when Judaism had become 
a recognized opponent of Chnstianity Bishop Westcott 
wrote in the Preface to his Commentary: ‘The Jews 
then presented to a critic, who looked back from a 
Christian pomt of sight upon the events which he des- 
cribed, the aggregate of the people whose opinions were 
opposed m spirit to the work of Christ ' But, in the 
sorrowful and stem business of assignmg responsibility 
to each of the various sections of this aggregate, we 
cannot exculpate the Pharisees from the guilt of the 
extremity of hatred, as Westcott seems afterwards to 
suggest.^ He himself has written that 'the Phansees 
are the true representatives of the Jews ’ All the Gospels 
make it certam that, m the earher stages of the ministry 
of Jesus, they were His most bitter and active opponents. 
It is true that, at the very end, the leadership m enmity 
passed from them to the ‘Chief Pnests’ — ^that is, to the 
High Priest and his party It was Caiaphas who warned 
the Council that prompt and decisive action was needed ; 
and he arranged for the arrest The Chief Priests com- 
mitted Jesus to Pilate, and pressed the charge against 
Him. But the arrest of Jesus had behmd it the long 
hostihty of the Phansees: they would have slam Him 
had they dared, or had the opportunity been given to 
them The opportunity arrived only after an agreement 
had been reached with the pnestly party. The condem- 
nation of Jesus issued from the whole Council, consisting 
of both Phansees and Sadducees * The death of Jesus 
thus was brought about by a conspiracy of the two great 
sects of the Jews: divided by doctrine and manner of 
life, they were united m fear and hatred of Him. The 

• See Westcott's conunent on John ii" 

'We are told of one Councillor onh, Joseph of Anmathea, who did not 
consent to the death of Jesus Was he a Pharisee’ The Fourth Evangelist 
records that another Councillor — a Pharisee, Nicodemus — uttered an earlier 
protest against the condemnation of Jesus unheard. 
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whole system of orgamzed Judaism — its ecclesiastical 
head and supreme Council, its most earnest confessors, 
and its authontative teachers — ^were at one in the resolve 
to destroy Jesus The pnestly hierarchy, the piety, and 
the scholarship of Judaism combmed to crucify him. 
The men of religion slew the man of God. Why? 



CHAPTER III 


THE OFFENCE: NOVELTY AND DIVERGENCE 

And tf any man hear my sayings, and keep them not, 
I judge him not ... The word that I spake, the same 
shall judge him — St. John xn. 47, 48. 

Such as in an honest and good heart, having heard 
the word, hold it fast, and bring forth fruit — 
St Luke VIII. 15. 

The Parable of the Sower seems to me one of the saddest 
of Parables It is a great teacher’s survey of his work, 
and the results are disappomtmg. It serves as the 
introduction to all the parables of Jesus, and His speakmg 
of it marks an epoch m His imnistry and a change m His 
method of teachmg He had made many noble and 
penetrating utterances and done many gracious and 
wonderful thmgs, and then He paused to consider what 
had been the effect on the multitudes who had heard 
and seen The consideration was not encouragmg . few 
had really understood, and fewer stiU were obeying the 
truth they had once felt Jesus was no fond dreamer 
but a realist in His estimate of failure or success. 

The Sower was one, and the seed — masmuch as there 
was no variation in it of germmating property — was 
one ; but there were notable differences in the results of 
the sowing. These were determined by the nature of 
the giound mto which the seed fell, whether it was trodden 
hard or well ploughed, shallow or deep, foul or clean 
Into one only, out of the four grounds described, did the 
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seed enter and lodge, sprout and bring forth the full ear 
of com. Teaching is a sad husbandry like that. The 
same truth is set before all; but only in some does it 
produce its due effect. The result is detemuned by the 
disposition of the heart of the hearer: according to 
what a man is, wiU be his response to truth. 

St. Luke here makes use of a classical Greek phrase 
{ev KapSla Ka\^ Kai ayadg) which is found nowhere else 
in the New Testament; 'honest and good' it has been 
rendered in our English versions. Authorized and Revised 
The ‘honest and good’ man with the Greeks was the man 
in whose goodness there was also beauty. He was the 
Greek's beau-ideal of a man, his trae and perfect gentle- 
man. Those who have his disposition of heart, suggests 
St. Luke, are the persons who will acknowledge, love, and 
obey the truth when it is presented to them If this 
Parable of the Four Grounds stood alone, it would be the 
most stem and discouraging of parables ; for it contains 
no hint of the Great Farmer’s patient and skilful tilth. 
It does not tell us how God ploughs up the beaten tracks, 
gathers out the stones, and cleanses the foul plot of its 
weeds. No one parable can exhibit the whole of truth, 
or illustrate and justify all the ways of God with men 

This parable may serve as an introduction to our 
inquiry into the nature of the offence given by Jesus to 
His contemporaries, and into the reasons for their rejec- 
tion of Him. The examination undertaken in this and the 
next two chapters must of necessity be summary : it can 
only mdicate a method of study and suggest conclusions 
The principal causes of the opposition to Jesus may be 
ranged, I think, under one or other of these heads. — 
first, the divergence of His ideas of God and human 
duty from the current and accepted ideas of His age; 
secondly, the claims which He made for Himself; and 
thirdly, the revolutionary menace of His doctnne and 
personahty to vested interests Let us take them in this 
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order, understanding that it is not necessarily an order 
of time. 

First, then, the novelty and divergence of the ideas of 
Jesus. There was a starthng independence and ongin- 
ality in what Jesus believed and taught about God and 
human duty. Even at this pomt I should like to take 
the hberty of mjecting a great Hmdu term — Dharma — 
because it expresses so exactly just what I have in mind. 
It IS not easy to find the fuU equivalent of Dharma m 
a single word of the English language It denotes that 
which has been estabhshed as obhgatory for an individual. 
'The whole duty of man’ is perhaps the phrase which 
comes as near to the comprehensive meanmg of Dharma 
as any other m our tongue Now Jesus did not think 
and speak about God and Dharma as the leaders and 
teachers of Judaism prescnbed His conception of God — 
of the divine nature, its attnbutes, and modes of activity — 
differed widely from the orthodox and prevalent notions. 
And out of His divergent and distinct conception of God 
there sprang a divergent and distmct view of what is 
lovable and right in humm character and conduct. 

A natural and fitting introduction to the teaching of 
Jesus, in this aspect of ongmahty and independence, is 
the answer which He gave to those disaples of the 
Phansees and of John who asked Him about fasting 
(Matt. 9 Mark 2 Luke 5 They pomted 

out that the one made it of pious obhgation to fast 
often and regularly (as a matter of fact, twice a week, on 
Mondays and Thursdays) , and the other observed fasts 
as a fittmg expression of their stem and gloomy view of 
the evil which was in the world — of the necessity for 
repentance and for keeping the world in check : whereas 
Jesus and His disciples followed no such rule They were 
a cheerful, happy company, eating and drmkmg, and to 
all appearances finding the world good and enjoying life. 
Jesus used four of the most apt and homely illustrations 
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m explanation and defence. First of aU, He did not 
rebut the charge. He admitted its truth His disciples 
and Himself were a festive company. He said that they 
were as happy as a weddmg party. He compared Him- 
self to a Bndegroom and His disciples to a Bndegroom's 
friends. The personality of Jesus irradiated the gladness 
which comes from a teacher who can impart knowledge, 
and such knowledge as warms and cleanses and strengthens 
the heart He made real to them the goodness of God 
Because He taught and made possible the love of God, 
His rehgion was necessarily a rehgion of joy. Fasting 
was the emblem of sorrow — of sin and repentance, not of 
a glad consciousness of that fellowship with God into 
which Jesus brought His companions and friends It was 
inappropriate to the situation and to the mood of Jesus 
and His disciples. 

But the reply of Jesus passed on to a statement of 
wider application and deeper import than belonged just 
to that occasion. Under three figures He spoke of His 
rehgion as new, and He recognized that there was between 
it and the established Judaism the inevitable opposition 
of the new and the old. He remmded those who had put 
the question to Him that it is not possible to save an old 
garment by sewing on to it a patch of new undressed 
cloth ^ If that were done, the shrinkage of the new 
piece would rend the old And, similarly, it is not 
possible to perpetuate an old and worn-out rehgion by 
taking into it scraps of truth from another. 

Agam, said Jesus, it would be a foolish thing to put 
new unfermented wme into old wine-skins. The inevit- 
able result of such storage would be that the skms would 
burst and the wme would run out — both would be 
lost. So also — and this is the converse of what Jesus 

' See St Matthew and St Mark St Luke has a variation which may be 
significant He writes of taking a piece from a new garment to patch an old 
The result of such mending is to spoil two garments — the new one, by taking 
a piece from it , the old one, because the new patch will pull and tear it 
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had said before — ^the whole energy and spirit of a new 
religion cannot be preserved and shut up in the forms 
and observances of an old rehgion The new religion 
win make for itself its appropriate receptacles and modes 
of expression. 

FmaJly, as recorded by St. Luke alone, Jesus spoke 
of that old connoisseur in wme He does not want the 
new wine. It seems to His cultivated taste and His 
sensitive palate crude and harsh He wants the mature 
and meUow vintage with its fragrance and rare excellence. 
St. Luke records that lovely and sympathetic phrase 
'He saith. The Old is good’ (xpjjo-toj). It would have 
been difhcult for Jesus to find an apter illustration of 
the aristocratic disdain of one who had been nurtured in 
an ancient system and was capable of appreciating the 
noblest m it, for what was offered him m a new order. 
'He saith. The Old ts good.' 

The humour and sympathy, the humility and discern- 
ment of Jesus are all apparent in this compressed parable. 
There is a whole book of the New Testament which was 
devoted to comforting and to enhghtenmg those minds 
which had been oppressed and made sorrowful by 
the passing of the old, and were not yet reconciled to the 
coming of the new It is the Epistle to the Hebrews The 
great discursive argument of that book may be condensed 
mto the sentence — God never takes away a good old 
thmg, save to put a better m its place 

We have to notice, then, that Jesus was fully ahve to 
this opposition between His new theology and the ortho- 
dox dogmas. It is perhaps significant that on this occasion 
when the novelty of His teachmg and practice was under 
discussion. He gave the earliest hint of His passion and 
death. ' The days will come . . . ,’ He began and broke 
off ; and then continued, ‘ When the Bridegroom is taken 
away, then wiU they fast ’ He saw the enmity which was 
latent m the opposition of the new and the old The 
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onginahty of Jesus was one of the influences that crucified 
Him. The powers of conservatism were ranged against 
Him : the ‘ elders,’ the guardians of the old ways, jomed 
in the conspiracy to remove Him. 

Let us look a httle more closely at the nature of the 
offence of the New. We are not speakmg now of those 
novelties which labouruig folk welcome as an escape from 
the monotony of a dull round of work , nor of those trifles, 
which the frivolous pursue m search of fresh sensations 
for a mind jaded and unsatisfied by self-mdulgence. Such 
are ever seekmg some new thmg , and they despise the old 
and the familiar. There is, however, an Old, which is 
congenial to us . it has grown into us, and we have grown 
into it. The New of which Jesus speaks is something which 
runs counter to a part of our nature Who likes to admit 
that his old and settled opinions have been proved 
wrong? It is humiliating to have to confess that a view 
with which we have identified ourselves, on which we 
have staked our reputation for knowledge and wisdom, 
has been shown to be in error We resent, as an imperti- 
nence, the attempt to put us right and denounce the new 
teacher as 2in ignorant upstart. There are few who can 
hsten quietly and dispassionately to an argument which is 
going agamst them This self-opmionatedness — ^this 
obstinacy and intellectual pnde — ^is as common in the 
youthful as in the aged it is not one of the faults peculiar 
to old age On many occasions the adversaries of Jesus 
kept silent They could not affirm that He was wrong' 
they would not admit that He was nght. 

Yet, after all, the offence of the New must be felt most 
keenly by the elderly, and by the official representatives 
of an established order. Men grow old in mind as well as 
in body They lose elasticity and power of adjustment in 
their mental processes no less than in the movement of 
the muscles They cannot readily adapt themselves to a 
new idea, and have an initial prejudice against it, if it 
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requires of them a new way of living A man, even in 
middle hfe, shps back into his old coat, his old slippers, 
and his old chair with a sigh of relief and an ineffable 
sense of comfort And if it be said that this is an illus- 
tration, grotesquely unsuitable and anachronistic, let it 
be remembered that the analogues of these things exist 
in every civilization and in all ages. Novelty is an affront 
to our indolence and love of ease. We do not want to be 
bothered with new doctnne. ‘ Let us alone ’ is the cry 
of those who are counselled by the daemon of old age But, 
when a man loves the Old, with a deep gratitude for and 
appreciation of what is beautiful and true m it, he will 
regard with fear and indignation the New which rears its 
head against it This New threatens the destruction of 
what he counts dearest and best. He sees the heritage of 
his people m imminent peril, and raises the cry, ‘ Our 
rehgion, our culture, and our civihzation in danger i' 
The New may cut even more deeply than this into the 
life of a man It may show him, as in a flash, the pettiness 
of his moral achievements and of the virtues he has 
sedulously cultivated It may reveal to him hitherto un- 
known heights and depths of human character m com- 
parison with which ah that he has done and ah that he is 
seems pitifully small and mean It wiU rob him of self- 
complacence and self-gratulation, and caU him to the 
mood and attitude of a little child He will see that he has 
to make himself again from top to toe — to become ‘ a 
new creation ’ Was not that the offence of the New, say 
to Nicodemus or to the Rich Young Ruler^ Is it not 
to-day the offence of Jesus to many a high-born Hindu 
with his Sandtana Dharma — his religion and culture of 
immemorial antiquity? 

Jesus was an arresting teacher. His doctrine was quick 
and vivid He compehed men to think, and He required 
them to act It was not sufficient to hear His word . the 
hearer must keep it and do it So the originality and 
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independence of Jesus, and the newness of His doctrine 
helped to crucify Hun. They were an affront to stubborn- 
ness and intellectual pnde, to natural indolence and love 
of comfort, to patnotism and reverence for a national 
heritage, to deep-seated self-esteem and self-rehance 
The way of the new religion demanded a rare candour 
and nobihty of nature for its acceptance.^ 

Let us consider, in a httle detail, some of those con- 
texts in which Jesus exhibited the newness of His 
teachmg There is, first of all. His view of the Sabbath 
day. In His time, as also ever since, any discussion of the 
Fourth Commandment generated a fury peculiarly its own 
There are six mam occasions, according to the Gospels, 
in which Jesus became mvolved m controversy with 
the rehgious leaders over the observance of the Sabbath 
One — and apparently the earliest — ^was when His dis- 
ciples walked through the fields on the Sabbath and 
plucked and ate the ears of com as they made a way for 
themselves The other five are aU incidents of healing, 
and here we shall be brought up against the objection 
that Miracles do not happen and that therefore these 
stones m the Gospels cannot be histoncal Once again 
I must take something — ^and that not a small thing— 
for granted I cannot enter into the whole argument 
for the miraculous here and now It seems to me, how- 
ever, both just and adequate to say that the evidence 
for some acts of healing by Jesus is overwhelming 
Evidently, in common repute. He was a healer, and 
some notable cures were effected by Him With our 
knowledge to-day of the power of mind over matter, 
we have not much antecedent difficulty m accepting 
many of the Gospel narratives When the superlative 
faith of Jesus met the faith of the sufferer, something 

• Dr Plummer writes * Young and fresh natures, free from prejudice and 
open to new light and new impressions, were needed to receive the new word 
and preserve it, unchecked and untrammelled for future generations ' — 
InternaUonal Critical Commentary — ^t LukCf p 164 
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was bound to happen We may not be quite sure as to 
what was the exact nature of the physical change But, 
for our present purpose, I assume no more than this — 
that Jesus did heal on occasion ; that He healed sometimes 
on the Sabbath; and that we have m the Gospels His 
defence of healmg on that day, and — as a consequence — 
His view of the right observance of the Sabbath and of 
the nature of God and the duty of man. 

Let us comment briefly on these incidents, one by one, 
and not invariably m their chronological order Let us 
notice, as we make this rapid survey, what is Jesus’ 
view of God and man, how He presents it to His hearers, 
and what is their response to it. The story of the Disciples 
passing through the cornfields is told by the Synoptists. 
(Matt, 12 Mark 2 Luke 6 ) The Twelve were 

hungry , and as they walked along, they plucked the ears 
of com, rubbed them m the palms of their hands, and 
ate them. To the Pharisees and their Scnbes this appeared 
to be an infraction of the law of the Sabbath; for the 
actions of the Disciples were tantamount to reaping 
and thrashing and wmnowing At this date the objection 
appears to us tnvial, and we shall find it hard to place 
ourselves at the point of view of those who made it. 
Jesus, first, takes common ground with His critics. 
He and they are at one m a recognition of the authority 
of Scripture He appeals to that Scnpture which both 
ahke revere with His query — ‘Have ye never read^’ and 
He recalled to their remembrance the story of David 
and his followers, desperately hungry, who took the 
shew-bread from the shrme at Nob and ate it. He further 
reminded them that the Law itself permitted the pnests 
to set aside the Sabbath commandment to do no work 
in order that they might render their service m the 
Temple ^ 

‘See Matt ii‘ The First Evangelist's report of this incident is fuller 
than that of the other two Synoptists He supplies a link in the argument of 
Jesus which is missing in St Mark and St Luke 
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Jesus treated this case as one of those — famihar to 
all professional casuists and, indeed, to all persons who 
are m earnest about doing their duty — ^in which there is a 
conflict of laws or obhgations, and a man is laid under 
the necessity of deciding which law is the higher or which 
obhgation is the more binding. He proves, by the citation 
of Scripture, that the law of self-preservation (or the 
legitimacy of satisfying hunger) takes precedence of the 
law of the Temple, that the law of the Temple takes 
precedence of the law of the Sabbath, and that, therefore 
and much more, the law of self-preservation takes 
precedence of the law of the Sabbath Or we may put it 
in another way The right of man to satisfy his hunger 
and preserve his life is higher than the right of the Temple 
to be served, and the right of the Temple to be served, 
IS higher than the nght of the Sabbath to be kept. Much 
more, then, is the right of man to satisfy his hunger and 
preserve his life higher than the nght of the Sabbath 
to be kept. It is an a fortiori argument Jesus ranges, 
as it were, m an ascending scale of sanctity — the Sabbath, 
the Temple, Man. The argument is the more notable, 
because it comes from One, who was ready to pensh of 
hunger and lose His life rather than break the least 
commandment of His Father. 

And, no sooner has Jesus completed this argument, 
than He enunciates a great prmciple — 'The Sabbath 
is made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.' Had 
we been present on that occasion we should have been 
incapable of seeing and enunciating the principle before 
Jesus brought it forth ; but I think that, as soon as it 
was announced, we should have perceived and felt 
intuitively the nobihty and truth of it. Jesus insisted 
upon the dignity and worth of man. He said, ‘ Something 
greater than the Temple is here.’^ What was it? May 

‘The better supported reading is iidfSv — ‘a greater thing’ (R V margin), 
not ‘One greater' (Matt ia‘) 
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we conjecture that it was the supreme business of Jesus' 
leading the men, who were then following Him, mto the 
knowledge of the Kmgdom of God? The service of the 
Kingdom was vastly higher than the service of the 
Temple : the spiritual mterests of mankmd were a 
sovereign consideration Jesus closed with a word, 
which we may take as referring to Himself It was a 
corollary from the principle He had enunciated — ‘The 
Son of Man, therefore, is Lord even of the Sabbath.’ 
Jesus claimed as man, in His capacity as representing 
men, to determine how and when the Sabbath shall be 
observed, and to subordinate the observance of it to the 
good of man 

Now this view of man — ^his place and dignity — ^is car- 
dinal m the rehgion of Jesus , and there is allied with it a 
view of God Both God and man were made apparent by 
Jesus in these words Jesus dehvered God from the mis- 
conception of Him as making irrational and useless and 
irksome laws for His greater glory. That was the God of 
the Phansees; it is not the God of Jesus. God is no 
capncious tyrant or despot resembhng the peevish child, 
of whom it is written . 

He only does it to annoy. 

Because he knows it teases. 

St. Matthew, alone of the three Sjmoptists, tells us that 
on this occasion Jesus made use of what we learn from 
other incidents was one of His favourite passages in the 
Prophets — ‘ If you had known what this means, “ I 
desire mercy, and not sacrifice,” you would not have 
condemned blameless men ’ In the view of Jesus, all the 
laws of God relating to men are designed m reason and 
love for the true benefit of men. The institutions and the 
ordinances, of which God approves, have this as their end 

This simple incident, then, has been sufficient to bring 
to light those ideas of God and man, which were charac- 
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teristic of and fundamental in the thought of Jesus. 
Further, it discloses the method of His teaching. He was 
wont to seek for and to use what was of common accept- 
ance with Him and His hearers He appeals also to the 
natural conscience in men, to their unspoiled and in- 
stmctive moral judgement The Evangehsts say nothing 
about the effect of this conversation on those who heard 
it. We can tell, however, what it must have been. Those 
who, ‘ in an honest and good heart,’ received and con- 
sidered the words of Jesus, and obeyed the promptings 
of their conscience, took a step in discipleship towards 
Jesus : they were drawn nearer to Hun in understanding 
and trust and reverence On the other hand, those who 
after mward debate rejected what they had felt to be true 
took a step in opposition to Jesus: they were farther 
than they had been before from being able to understand 
or to accept either His doctnne or Himself This power 
of discrimination or judgement resided in the word of 
Jesus 

Let us turn now to the incidents of healmg on the 
Sabbath day These — as we have remarked previously — 
are five in number. The first — ^the healing in the syna- 
gogue of the man who had his hand withered — is related 
by all the Synoptists (Matt iz * Mark 3 ^ ■*, Luke 6 ® 
Their several accounts exhibit just those variations which 
are rather marks of a true history than a proof of un- 
historicity. The second and third incidents — the 
strmghtening of the poor woman bent double, and the 
cure of the man with dropsy — are recorded by St Luke 
alone (Luke 13 14^'*); while the two last stones 

are found in the Fourth Gospel only — the restoration of 
the paralytic by the pool of Bethesda, and the giving of 
sight to the man bom blmd (John 5 7 9 

It is evident that, when Jesus met m the synagogue 
the man who had his hand withered, the battle was al- 
ready joined Something in the previous conduct and 
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teaching of Jesus had given serious offence, and He had 
become suspect The Pharisees were present in the 
synagogue, watching with averted faces and sidelong looks 
to see what He would do Whether or not they addressed 
a question to Jesus, He was aware of the doubts in their 
minds and of their hostihty His own action was completely 
open and candid Calling the disabled man into the 
midst. He bade him stand there Then, looking round 
upon His critics and adversanes. He asked, ' Is it lawful 
on the Sabbath day to do good or to do harm — to save 
life or to kill? ’ 

Many commentators see m this question of Jesus an 
appeal to Tradition The Rabbis, they say, did allow 
healing on the Sabbath, when life was in danger and delay 
would be fatal , and they thmk that Jesus was reminding 
His audience of what was permitted even by the Doctors 
of the Law St Matthew’s account is again more ample 
than that of the other Synoptists He represents Jesus 
as putting the case of a man who has one sheep — a pet 
lamb, perhaps — which has fallen into a pit (one of the 
open wells of the East) on the Sabbath day Tradition 
suffered a man to draw a domestic animal in this plight 
out of the pit It IS suggested, therefore, that here, as in 
the earlier mcident which we have just discussed, Jesus 
first seeks for common ground with his opponents , and 
that He then proceeds to argue, by a simple and natural 
extension of the principle m Tradition, for the legitimacy 
of healing the man with the withered hand Tradition 
allowed the saving of life on the Sabbath This man was 
dying or dead in one of his members He was leading a 
poor maimed existence St Luke tells us that it was the 
nght hand which was dned up Was there any real dis- 
tmction of moral value between preventing the total 
loss of life and the restoration of life to a limb that was 
dymg or dead? Both actions alike came under the des- 
cnption of the saving of life and were good 
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We may iraagme, if we so choose, that this was the 
method and nature of the plea of Jesus; but I prefer to 
think that, on this occasion. He at once and boldly lifted 
the whole question out of the region of written Law or 
of Tradition. He set it before the synagogue congregation 
in the simplicity of universal truth. He defined the 
essential issue so clearly that each one present, learned or 
unlearned, could see it and understand it He made his 
appeal to that ‘ right judgement ’ which may be in aU 
men — ' Is it lawful on the Sabbath day to do good, or to 
do harm? Which of these two things does God desire 
and approve?’ That was the question they were to 
consider ; and every man had the answer to it in his own 
heart. The people's kindly care of their own flocks and 
herds, and the natural impulse to help a domestic animal 
in distress, pomted plainly to what they should do for a 
suffermg neighbour ‘ How much, then, is a man of more 
value than a sheep? ' concluded Jesus He was not one of 
those Vedantis, ancient or modern, who equate the soul 
or life in a man with that which is m a dumb beast. 

Yet, though Jesus made an appeal to the Pharisees, so 
frank and winsome, so cogent and clear m its reasoning, 
and so .subdumg m its moral force, they were not wilhng 
to be convinced Not one among them was man enough 
to own publicly that he had harboured an unworthy 
suspicion and dishke of Jesus and had been wrong in his 
way of thinkmg. Jesus waited for them to speak, but all 
were silent. None would give to His question the only 
answer of which it admitted. The vivid and brusque 
St. Mark tells us that Jesus looked round upon them 
' with anger, grieving for them at the hardness of their 
hearts ’ His fearless searching gaze contrasted with 
their evasive and downcast looks If moral perfection 
must include a fish-hke coldness or indifference {vatrdgya) 
to the moral attitudes or quahties of men, then Jesus 
was not morally perfect He does not regard all these 
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with equanimity {samabhdva) He was capable of anger ; 
but His anger was a wholesome selfless flame which 
flashed out against and consumed heartlessness and 
dishonesty It was the love of a good man in motion 
against what was unworthy of man ^ The rehgious 
leaders before Jesus would have suffered the man who had 
his right hand withered to continue m his misery and 
helplessness rather than revise one of their false opmions. 

We notice that, in this episode, Jesus puts forward the 
same view of God and man as we have traced before. 
He thinks and speaks of God as of infinite loving-kindness 
and goodwill towards men, and of man as a bemg of 
inestimable dignity and worth m the sight of God. He 
uses the same method of reasonable and moral appeal. 
His argument does not soar above the comprehension of 
ordinary men and women among His hearers it does not 
range outside the best promptings and principles of their 
own hearts. Those who rejected the word of Jesus were 
false first to themselves, and in that falseness they 
committed themselves to a darker hatred, and to an 
opposition now grown murderous 
The scene was over. What was the sequeP St. Luke 
says that the Pharisees were filled with madness They 
were so infuriated that they had not intelligence enough 
to know what to do when afterwards they met and 
conferred together. St Matthew and St Mark * write 
that they took counsel together against Jesus ' how they 
might destroy Him ' It is the first mention in either Gospel 
of a deadly enmity. The Cross has now appeared in sight. 

A few notes on the remaming incidents will be suffi- 
cient. St Luke has the story about the poor creature 
who had been weak and sickly for eighteen years. She 
was unable to look up or to stand upright, and was bent 

‘ One IS reminded here of Gladstone’s remark that the capacity for righteous 
anger is one of the marks of a truly great man 
^ St Mark also mentions that the Pharisees united with the Herodians — the 
partisans of Herod Antipas, the Galilean ruler — in this counsel of death. 
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nearly double with her infirmity There are many such 
women to be seen in India She happened to be present 
m a S3magogue, probably m Persa, on a Sabbath day 
when Jesus was teaching there He saw her in the crowd 
Her lamentable condition made its mute appeal to His 
pity, and He called her to Him Saying to her that 
already she had been loosed from the bond of her weak- 
ness, He laid His hands upon her, and immediately she 
was made straight and began to praise God for her 
deliverance 

There are elements m this story which serve to illus- 
trate and confirm what we have already said It contains 
a portrait m miniature of what we dislike and denounce 
as ‘ the official mind ' The words spoken by the ‘ Chief 
Ruler of the Synagogue ’ are a comedy of unconscious 
self-revelation He was outraged by what had been done, 
smce he was one of those persons who are all for doing 
things at the proper time and in the proper place It 
was the breath of his life to maintain the regular routine 
and decorum of the services of the meeting-house It 
annoyed him excessively that sick people should be 
healed on the Sabbath day and in his s3magogue He 
vented his annoyance, however, not on Jesus and the 
woman who were the chief offenders, but on the crowd 
who were guilty of nothing worse than of being glad that 
the woman was healed — ‘ Are there not six days for work- 
ing, and for getting healed? If you must be healed, do it 
then — but not to-day, nor m this place ’ The Ruler had 
not the imagination to perceive that sick folk who have 
been fast bound in misery and humiliation do not care 
greatly when and where they are released they want it 
anywhere and at once Neither did this man believe that 
God does not limit Himself m doing good by time and 
place It was a sadly straitened and hard nature which 
could not rejoice with the common people over the happy 
deliverance of the woman 
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The answer of Jesus to this obhque criticism is very 
notable He uses the stem term of reproach — ‘ Hsqjo- 
crites I ’ m addressing the Ruler and those who were of his 
way of thinkmg The man was not a hypocnte simply 
because he seemed to be rebuking the crowd, and in 
reality was attempting to condemn Jesus It was true 
that he resorted to the cowardly and dismgenuous 
expedient of tr3ang to get at Jesus through the people , but 
his chief failure was that he might have known better, if he 
had been willing to use anght knowledge available to 
himself and to judge honestly Therein lay his hypocrisy 
Anything more apt and sjnnpathetic than the argument 
of Jesus it IS difficult to conceive He reminded the Ruler 
and the congregation that the Law and Tradition per- 
mitted or required a master to untie his ox or ass on the 
Sabbath and to lead it away to the watering — a work of 
mercy in three kmds and stages And then, with a rare 
felicity of companson and contrast, he spoke of the 
woman as of one who had been bound by a chain, not 
for a day, but for eighteen long years And she was no 
beast of burden, but one of themselves by race and 
religion — a daughter of Abraham It was not merely 
permissible, said Jesus, to release her from her weakness, 
and suffering on the Sabbath; it was obligatory ‘ I not 
only may, I also ought to heal her ’ is the gist of His reply. 
Once agam through the eyes of Jesus, we see God willing 
good to men, and man as the object of God's care and 
beneficence Jesus’ view of God and man stands out 
in clear definition over against the official view as repre- 
sented by the Ruler of the Synagogue 

We may note, finally, the reactions of the various 
parties in this incident to the words and deed of Jesus. 
The Ruler and his following were ' put to shame ’ : they 
were ' confounded,’ says Dr Bruce, but not ' convinced ' 
The common folk, on the other hand, rejoiced ' at all the 
glorious things which were being done by Him ’ Those 
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who made less profession of religion were nearer to truth 
and more fnendly to Jesus, because they had more 
genuine goodness and honesty of heart 
The second narrative peculiar to St. Luke’s Gospel 
is the cure of the dropsical man. This happened not in 
a synagogue, but in the house of a leading Pharisee who 
had invited Jesus to dinner In spite of the fact that 
Jesus was a guest, the Pharisees who were present were 
mamtaming an espionage on him ; they were on the look- 
out for something which might serve as the ground of an 
accusation St Luke does not say that the man with 
the dropsy was present by arrangement with the 
Pharisees More probably he had heard that Jesus was 
in the house, and came uninvited through the open door. 
He presented himself before Jesus for help. The watching 
attitude of the Pharisees mdicated that the views of 
Jesus on Sabbath observance were known. I think that 
the method adopted by Jesus Himself also suggests 
this. Before He said or did an 3 rihing to the diseased 
man. He put the question to the company at table, 
‘Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath or not?' — as much 
as to say, ‘You know what my belief is and what my 
practice has been On previous Sabbaths and elsewhere 
I have healed sufferers such as this man Can you advance 
any valid reason why I should not heal him to-day?’ 
The opportunity was thus given to the Pharisees to show 
cause why a work of heahng should not be wrought on 
the Sabbath; but they were silent. They were not 
prepared with an objection, which they could sustain 
They did not consent, but they dared not forbid. Jesus 
then took the man and healed him; and afterwards He 
said to the host and His fellow-guests — ‘You who are 
owners of an ox or an ass will draw it out of a pit on the 
Sabbath, if it should chance to fall in ' He seems to 
imply that, in so doing, their motive might not be wholly 
unselfish They were serving their own interests, and 
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saving their own property m rescuing the animal, and 
they were not moved by pure mercy to their beast. If 
the Law permitted such action, surely — and much more — 
would it sanction a deed which sprang from unmixed 
love of a fellow man. The latter must be right m the eyes 
of God. St. Luke says that the Phansees had no power 
to reply: the reasoning of Jesus left them without the 
ability to raise an objection that would hold. One 
wonders whether the host and any other of that company 
became disaples of Jesus. Did they perceive that His 
views of God and man, from which they had differed, 
were, after aU, just and right; and did they ‘in an 
honest and good heart’ obey the truth and follow Jesus? 

The two narratives in the Fourth Gospel brmg to a 
climax these arguments of Jesus The miracle of the 
healing of the paralytic at the pool of Bethesda belongs to 
an early visit of Jesus to Jerusalem, and almost certainly 
is earher in tune than any of the mcidents mentioned 
above. It cannot be described, therefore, as chrono- 
logicedly the crown of the exposition of Jesus, m 
connexion with the Sabbath, of His doctrine of God 
and man In order of thought, however, it does complete 
or consummate His great argument. To change the 
figure, the Fourth Evangelist — charactenstic fashion 
— stakes us deepest down into this matter He reaches 
the bed-rock of truth, as Jesus knew it The offence 
which Jesus gave to the Jews at Jerusalem was twofold — 
first, that He healed on the Sabbath ; and next, that He 
aggravated this transgression by bidding the man to roll 
up his mat and carry it away on the Sabbath The 
defence of Jesus is: ‘My Father worketh even until now, 
and I work . . .The Son can do nothing of Himself, 
but what He seeth the Father doing • for what thing soever 
He doeth, that the Son also doeth in like manner For 
the Father loveth the Son, and showeth Him all things that 
Himself doeth.' I spoke in the first chapter of this lecture 
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of some of the sayings, attnbuted by the Fourth 
Evangelist to Jesus, as casting a sudden flood of light 
upon His character and personality I said that they 
appear to lUuminate the chamber of His mind, and to 
reveal to us His mmost thoughts Is not this just such 
a saying? It is the very word for which we have been 
waitmg in aU this consideration of the Sabbath 
controversy It has been implicit in every incident which 
we have examined Now that the word has been spoken, 
we feel that it is true — true as an authentic word of Jesus, 
and true as the final apologia of Jesus it is His foundation 
plea — ‘God acts in this way I see Him so acting And 
therefore I too act ' Jesus did all things according to 
the pattern showed to Him m the Mount His vision 
of God determined His behaviour towards men 
The other incident — the givmg sight to the man bom 
bhnd — contains two incidental features of special interest 
to Hindus The question of the Disciples — 'Which did 
sin? This man or his parents?’ — prompts the inquiry 
whether there was any behef in transmigration among 
the Jews similar to that which is universal among Hindus 
Further, we read that Jesus added to the simple offence 
of healing on the Sabbath by spitting upon the ground 
and making clay with the spittle to anoint the eyes of the 
blmd man The Jews objected to the making of clay as 
illicit work : the Hindu would object to it as ceremonially 
defilmg Sahva, in his sentiment, is one of the utterly 
unclean excrements of the body, pollutmg whomsoever 
it touches Later on, we may touch upon both of these 
points of special concern to Hmdus 
For our present purpose the important thing to note 
is that the Phansees, in their hatred of Jesus, are reduced 
to the self-contradictory proposition — a good work, but a 
bad man 'Give glory to God’, they say to him who was 
once blmd. ‘ We know that this man is a sinner ’ But 
even their authonty and prestige cannot impose so 
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absurd a conclusion upon the unlettered beggar He 
retorts, ‘We know that God heareth not sinners . . . 
If this man were not from God, he could do nothing.’^ 
Again the simpler, less sophisticated nature comes nearer 
to the truth 

This story seems fittingly to close this mquiry: for 
it suggests that the works of Jesus were of such a kind 
that God must have been behind and in them. The 
behef and assertion of Jesus that God approved Him 
in the domg of them were not self-delusion and false- 
hood for if God had not approved, they could never 
have been performed The power that governs our world 
and orders our hfe was m some mystic way associated 
with Jesus in His acts' what He did. He did by virtue 
of that harmony and fellowship 

We have now passed in rapid survey those occasions 
when Jesus exhibited the divergence of His own thought 
from the accepted ideas of His time m connexion with 
the observance of the Sabbath There was another 
context in which His ongmahty and independence came 
into prominence. The term. Ceremonial Purity, sufficiently 
desenbes it. Here also there was a notable departure by 
Him from the doctrine and practice of the orthodox 
We will take first for consideration the utterances of 
Jesus which followed upon a charge brought against 
His disciples by the Pharisees and some of the Scribes. 
They are preserved both by St Matthew and St. Mark 
(Matt. 15 Mark 7 ^ Evidently this mcident 
belongs to a late stage of the conflict The Gahlean 
mmistry is drawing to its close While, on the one 
hand, Jesus enjoys a widespread populanty among the 
people and there is an amazmg resort to Hun for 
the cure of ailments, on the other hand, the opposition 
of the religious leaders has hardened and become 

‘Compare Matt 7", Luke o*’ for the insistence of Jesus on the principle 
that good comes only from God — 'A corrupt tree cannot bring forth gt^ 
fruit ’ 
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definitely dangerous. The attitude and words of Jesus 
show that He knows there is no longer a possibihty 
of convincing his chief adversaries and of finding 
acceptance with them. His hfe is at stake. Before 
many more days have passed, Jesus will inform His 
disciples of the tragic situation, and He will begin His 
prepeirations for the last journey. The orthodox party 
of the North have joined hands with those of Judaea 
They seem to have summoned some Scnbes from 
Jerusalem itself to remforce them in their observation 
and condemnation of Jesus They are seeking a fresh 
ground of complaint, and find it in the fact that the 
disciples are not careful to observe the Traditional rules 
about washing the hands before a meal. Some of them 
at least have been seen to eat bread without the 
prescribed ablution. It is not a matter of real bodily 
cleanlmess, but only of ceremonial punty. 

The orthodox Hindu will readily appreciate the 
significance and seriousness of the challenge of the 
orthodox Jews The caste system of India is unique 
Nowhere has greater stress been laid upon the necessity 
for ceremonial punty at meals. Caste laws and customs 
deal largely with eating — ^what to eat, when and how to 
eat, with whom to eat The meal has been made the 
chief social sacrament; it forms a large part of daily 
rehgious observance St. Mark was at some pains to 
explain the Jewish customs for the benefit of his Gentile 
readers He wrote that the Jews before taking food 
washed their hands, and that, when they came in from 
the promiscuous intercourse of the market-place, where 
they might have to meet aU manner of strangers and 
Gentiles, they bathed the whole body^. Beside this, 
they were most scrupulous to make clean their cookmg, 
drinking and eating vessels. Thus a great body of mmute 
rules and regulations relating to ceremonial or legal 

* Reading ptnrrlffuyrai Mark 7* 
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purity had been formed in course of time. It was a 
part of the unwritten Tradition, handed down by one 
generation of Rabbis to another and gathering accretions 
from those who passed it on The question, then, of the 
Pharisees and Scribes to Jesus was, ‘Why do Thy 
disciples trangress the Tradition of the elders? For they 
do not wash their hands, whenever they take food ’ 
The reply of Jesus makes clear that an advanced 
stage has been reached in the controversy between Him 
and the rehgious leaders. It was of uncompromising 
boldness and strength. The tune for reserve was over. 
Jesus went straight to the mam issue — ^the value of the 
Tradition itself. There was no attempt to secure a delay 
of judgement by such an excuse as that — as a rule — 
the disciples did wash their hands before a meal, and 
that the omission of the nte by some of them was due 
to an inadvertence. Jesus, first of all, made a direct 
assault upon the great system of Tradition in the name 
of which the objection had been lodged He declared 
that this venerated system was gnevously at fault. 
In many instances, it was not the commandment of God 
at all, but an invention of man which in no way 
represented the mind of God It is highly significant 
that Jesus singled out, as proof of this defect or vice 
in Tradition, its treatment of the Fifth Commandment, 
which was an authentic word of God The Traditionalists 
had made it possible for a son, merely by pronouncing a 
word over any property and declaring it to be a gift 
dedicated to God, to withold from a parent any succour 
or benefit which might have been derived from it. It 
was like Jesus to stand for the simple and universal 
humanities. We have already quoted His words setting 
the spiritual affinity of a man to God above his physical 
affinity to father or mother; but it was never the 
intention of Jesus that His words should be used to 
exempt any son from the pious and lovmg service of his 
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parents. We see once again in this incident the 
characteristic reverence of Jesus for man, and for all 
that is owmg by man to man It is, in His eyes, a hideous 
perversion of rehgion, when we make use of God's name 
to excuse our failure in dutifulness towards those who 
are nearest to us by the ties of nature. 

Then Jesus passed on to an open denunciation of the 
Pharisees and Scnbes He apphed to them m irony the 
words of the prophet They were like the people. He 
said, who served God with their hps, when their hearts 
were far from Him ^ Fmally, Jesus called to Him the 
people who had been standmg within earshot, and He 
spoke to them the gnomic sentence — ‘Hear me, all of 
you, and understand There is nothmg which goes into 
a man from the outside that can defile him , but the thmgs 
which come out of a man are the things that defile him 
Thus, summarily, did Jesus indicate the defect of the 
Tradition m the case before them 

The disciples did not understand fully what Jesus 
meant , but they had understood enough to be seriously 
edarmed They knew that He had denounced as impious 
the system of Tradition with which the Phansees were 
identified, and the Pharisees themselves as hypocrites 
And when they came mto the house, they ventured to 
remonstrate with Him — ‘ Master, do you know that the 
Phansees were scandalized by what you said?’ Jesus 
heard this protest of their timidity, but He was quite 
unmoved and undismayed There was a sublime assurance 
in His reply, ‘ Every plant which My Heavenly Father 
did not plant, shall be rooted up ’ He meant that the 
plant of Tradition was no seed or culture of God, but an 
evil and useless thmg which would be destroyed We 
see m this word agam the sure confidence of Jesus that 

‘ Isa 29“ 

• See St Mark St Matthew’s rendering is ‘ Not that which goes into his 
mouth defiles a man, Imt that which comes out of his mouth, this defiles 
him ’ 
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He knew the mind and will of God He went on to speak m 
sadness of the Phansees — ‘ Let them alone The leaders 
are blmd If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into 
the ditch ’ The Phansees were beyond the power of Jesus 
to convince and to convert Even He could not give sight 
to eyes which were obstinately closed to the light of truth. 

The Disciples, however, were not merely frightened by 
what had been plain to them, they were also puzzlmg 
over the meaning of the dark saying of Jesus Through 
Peter, therefore, their spokesman, they ask for an 
explanation Material things such as food, said Jesus, 
which are outside of a man and enter into his body by 
way of the mouth and pass out of it again, do not make a 
man unclean On the other hand, the things which issue 
from his heart, the seat of his conscious being — such, for 
example, as words, which are the expression and final 
result of the processes of thought in the heart, coming out 
by way of the mouth — do make a man unclean Then 
Jesus enumerated some of these products of the conscious 
self They are not all words,*for words have been suggested 
merely as t5^icaJ results of the inner processes of the 
heart ^ There is no logical or scientific order of classifi- 
cation in the list, but it served for popular use and 
practical purposes — ‘ Evil disputations, fornications, 
thefts, murders, adulteries, greed, mahce, guile, wanton- 
ness, envy, slander, overweening pride, folly ’ Some of 
these are acts, and some are motives or quahties of the 
soul which impel to action In either case, they belong to 
the conscious self 

We may marvel at the unreadiness of the Disciples to 
accept the word of Jesus and to recognize its meaning 
and truth Members of a nation whose most famous 
king and darling hero was David, they should never have 
forgotten the manner of his election — ' The Lord seeth 
not as man seeth; for man looketh on the outward 

* Cp Luke 6* * ‘ Out of the abundance of the heart, his mouth speaekth ’ 
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appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.' And 
their great penitential psalm voiced the prayer — ‘ Create 
m me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
withm me ’ ^ Jesus Himself, with whom they had 
companied for so many months, was not enunciatmg for 
the first tune in their hearing the truth that, in any 
moral estimation, the inward state of a man is what 
counts He had insisted on that pnnciple in His teaching 
of the crowd, and had earned it down into some of the 
details of conduct The outward act. He had said, was 
not the sole, nor even the chief, measure of character; 
the invisible motive was a truer index of the man. 
Murder and adultery had their residence in the heart in 
the shape of anger and lust Had the Disciples forgotten 
altogether the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount? 

Still it was the fact that, with so much to help, them to 
an understandmg and approval, the Disciples were afraid 
and perplexed We who have not been brought up under 
a system of Tradition, regulating the mmutest actions of 
life, can scarcely put ourselves back m the place of these 
first followers of Jesus, we cannot appreciate to the full 
the surprise and the boldness of His attack upon Tradi- 
tion The system covered m the whole sky of the rehgious 
m that generation It enjoyed immense prestige and in- 
fluence The weak conscience trembled and was confused 
at any questionmgs of its authonty It had obscured 
and overlaid the first pnnciples of morality and rehgion 

This, then, was not new truth which Jesus announced 
for the first time. Rather He excavated and brought up 
old truth from beneath the rubbish under which men had 
buned it. He gave to it once again its place in the sun 
with fresh beauty and strength Since He so spoke, the 
world has never been able to forget or to ignore 
completely this spiritual standard of life. With the 
exposition of Jesus m their ears, and His example before 

' I Sam i6’, Pialm 51'* 
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their eyes, the Disciples may have felt the justice and 
force of what He urged It is one thmg, however, to 
perceive and acknowledge the rightness of a spiritual 
principle: it is quite another thing to step out boldly, 
trusting entirely to it, m the walk of hfe, and to follow 
it unhesitatingly whithersoever it leads. The latter 
requires a courage and morsd consistency which all find 
difficult to achieve. The very Disciple who drew the 
explanation from Jesus was he who — as an Apostolic 
leader — afterwards forsook his Master’s teaching and 
weakly and sinfuUy comphed with the requirements of 
Tradition ^ 

Jesus declared without ambiguity or compromise that 
the great system of Tradition was wrong in matters of vital 
concern, and that it must go The Evangehst, St Mark, 
has expressed the opmion, m a gloss of his own, that 
Jesus intended also the abolition of a portion of the Law 
— ^the Levitical distinction of ‘ clean ’ and ' unclean ' 
animals * The difference between His ideas of God and 
human duty (dharma) and those of the Pharisees and 
their Scribes here appears m the guise of the antagonism 
between the rehgion of the Spirit and the outward ob- 
servance of a code of rules and regulations ® A deadly 
conflict, a combat d I’outrance 1 Two modern commentators 
have well remarked upon this incident • ' It was no wonder 
that Jesus’ fate hastened to its end ’ ; ‘ The response of 
the Traditionalists was crucifixion ' * 

‘Gal 2“-“ 

■ Reading Kadaplluv — 'This He said, making all foods clean ' — Mark 7" 

' On this passage in St Mark Dr Montehore writes in his Synoptic Gospels, 
Vol I, p 176, ‘Looking back upon the whole incident after igoo years, we see 
that while both parties had a certain right upon their side, though neither 
could persuade the other, Jesus was more profoundly right and more essentially 
true The future was with Him, not with the Scribes and Pharisees His 
principle would gradually win the day It represented a higher and purer 
conception of religion than the opposing principle which is embodied in the 
Pentateuchal Law Liberal Judaism has consciously accepted it Jesus 
himself, with his keen moral and religious intuitions, went straight to the 
essential truths of religion ’ The significance of this comment is that it comes 
from a Jewish scholar 

* For a more detailed discussion of the question of Diet and Spintuality 
see Appendix I 
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One of the titles which Jesus has earned through the 
centunes is ‘ Fnend of publicans and sinners ’ He earned 
it during His lifetime it seems to have been one of those 
expressive names which enemies attached to Him in con- 
tempt and derision and fnends with gratitude and love 
It was at once a title of honour and dishonour, His re- 
proach and His praise It had so great a vogue that it 
served to distinguish Jesus from John the Baptist — the 
sociability of the one from the austenty and sohtariness 
of the other Jesus was no anchorite, living on desert 
fare He loved the company of men, and was often at their 
tables — even of the sinful He was a ' friend of pubheans 
and sinners ’ Here, then, is a third context in which the 
novelty and divergence of the views of Jesus appear. 

We may nghtly conclude that there were many inci- 
dents in the career of Jesus which built up for Him this 
reputation and gave Him this name Only a few are 
recorded, but they are sufficient, because they are typical 
They represent what was the constant attitude of Jesus 
and His general practice towards those who were con- 
sidered irrehgious and outside the pale of respectability 

It was a startling innovation for a rehgious teacher 
to mvite a publican — a tax-gatherer, m some degree 
the servant of a pagan government — to join the select 
band of His disciples Jesus’ call of Matthew or Levi 
(Matt g ® Mark 2 ** Luke 5 '’*) was without pre- 

cedent It caught the eye of the public and set the whole 
town talking, as well as aroused the criticism of the 
Phansees The banquet which followed was a great affair, 
and many were present If it took place not in the house 
of Levi, as St Luke says, but m the house used by Jesus 
for Himself and His disciples, as the first two Evangelists 
seem to suggest, then the presence of many pubheans and 
smners was even more significant Jesus made them at 
home in His own house 

The story of the woman in the city, who was a sinner 
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(Luke 7 and came uninvited into the house of Simon 
the Pharisee, where Jesus was dining, belongs to a quieter 
and more intimate order From its seclusion it diffuses 
a fragrance of tenderness and beauty Few stones in the 
Gospels exhibit in such perfect combmation the gentle- 
ness and strength of Jesus — ^His grace and truth There 
would be no doubt that He who so received and 
understood, so shielded and blessed a smful woman, was 
indeed ' the fnend of sinners ’ 

The remaining incident, m which an individual appears 
prominently, is also reported by St Luke alone (Luke 
ig i-ioj Jesus, entenng into Jericho on His last journey 
to Jerusalem, looks up into the sycamore tree, and says 
to the little man who is an important person among the 
tax-gatherers of the town — ‘ To-day I must stay at thy 
house.' That, hke the first, was a public occasion the 
accompanymg crowd was great, and there would be many 
to take note that Jesus had chosen a chief pubhcan to 
be His host. 

Here, then, we have another cause of offence It might 
have been treated under the foregoing head of Cere- 
monial Impurity, to which it is closely related According 
to the Traditionalists a man might defile himself not merely 
by the food he ate, or the manner of his eating it, but also 
by the company in which he ate it Uncleanness came 
through persons as well as through food The ‘ publicans 
and sinners ' were unclean persons in themselves, and all 
intercourse with them was defiling to dine with them 
was the offence in the extreme degree The Gospels 
make this plain enough Consider the record of Levi’s 
banquet • ‘ When the Phansees saw it, they said unto 
His disciples. Why eateth your Master with the publicans 
and smners? ’ (Matt. 9 When the good folk of 

‘Compare the variants — ‘The Scribes of the Pharisees said unto His 
disciples, He eateth and drinketh with publicans and sinners' (Mark 2“), 
‘ And the Pharisees and their Scribes murmured against His disciples, saying. 
Why do ye eat and drink with the publicans and sinners’’ (Luke 5‘*). 
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Jencho saw Jesus ask for and accept the hospitality of 
Zacchaeus, they knew that eating would be included in 
it — it would be supper and bed and breakfast for Jesus 
‘ And they aU murmured, saymg. He is gone in to lodge 
with a man that is a sinner ’ 

On the other hand, the woman who was a sinner, was 
no fellow-guest of Jesus. She was not rechning at the 
table with Him, and He did not eat with her; but she 
touched Him, and her simple touch was polluting The 
watching Phansee host ‘ spake within himself — This 
man, if He were a prophet, would have perceived what 
manner of woman this is who is touching Him ’ Her 
tears and the hair of her head upon the feet of Jesus and 
her clasping hands had brought legal defilement to Jesus 
and made Him ceremonially unclean. The system of 
Indian caste recognizes a distinction of persons into 
clean and unclean The high-caste man is defiled by the 
touch of the low-caste (Sudra) and of the foreigner 
{mleccha ) . the very shadow of the outcaste pollutes. 

Now there was, of course, a rationale underlying the 
Traditionalist restriction or prohibition of social inter- 
course with Gentdes and irreligious Jews. The publicans 
were tax-gatherers, directly or indirectly, for a foreign 
government, and thereby acknowledged Caesar as King 
instead of Jehovah, the only king of the truly pious 
Jew Their occupation gave them many opportunities 
for fraud and oppression Jews, who made no profession 
of their religion, never used its means of grace and paid 
no regard to its observances ; who violated flagrantly the 
laws of common morahty and had been put out of the 
synagogue — were not hkely to be helpful or desirable 
associates Was it not best to avoid all such persons? 
There is practical wisdom m the proverb which says that 
a man may be known by his company, it means that 
he will become like his company The sickly individual 
does well to avoid every nsk of contagion and infection . 
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segregation is the safest and best policy for him. 
Similarly the average religious person, conscious of the 
fragility of his virtue and the fickleness of his goodness, 
may decide that these are to be defended and protected 
by a separation from smners. he must not run mto 
temptation Unless a man have exceptional strength 
and independence, he allows his company to make him 
into their hkeness, in their mould he does not make 
them mto his hkeness, m his mould An old prophet 
has hmted that the infection of uncleanness is more 
powerful that the infection of hohness (Hag 2 
Common experience suggests that good men are more 
often corrupted by the conversation of the wicked than 
the wicked are converted to the thoughts and ways of 
the good 

What reason, then, was there why Jesus should set 
aside this common-sense rule of proved utility — this 
counsel of prudence? There is an answer which occurs 
at once to the mmd The rule is a rule of safety only, and 
it IS meant for the protection and advantage of weak 
persons In Jesus we see the resistance and vigour of 
perfect moral health He did not catch from men the 
infection of their spiritual disorders, but rather conveyed 
to them some of the wholesomeness of His own inner life. 
He threw off the germs of every sickness of the soul, 
and irradiated sanity of body, mind and spirit His 
person£ihty ruled the company which He kept, and was 
not subdued to it He raised the company to the height 
of His own discourse, and did not suffer Himself to smk 
to the level of theirs In the table-talk, if Jesus did not 
always start the subjects of conversation. He made the 
tone Jesus did not resort to publicans and sinners that 
He might become as they were, but that they might 
become as He was He was justified by the results: 
many a man and woman saw the beauty of holiness m 
Him and was led to repentance and faith. Much was 
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forgiven them, and they greatly loved It would appear, 
then, that, when Jesus was challenged for the first tune 
about the company He kept. He replied in the happy 
manner of the early days with the simplest and aptest of 
illustrations — ‘The sick, not the well, want the doctor. 
I came not to call the nghteous — ^the spiritually well, but 
sinners — the spiritually sick, to the way of health, which 
IS repentance and faith ’ It was an answer which left 
the so-called nghteous to ponder whether their spintual 
condition was as satisfactory as they had imagined The 
maxim of cautious prudence, that one should have 
nothmg to do with smners, was out of place when 
applied to a strong and pure personahty like that of 
Jesus 

But, further, Jesus penetrated deeply into the 
mentality which lay behind this aloofness of the rehgious 
and their leaders He saw that they had a conception 
of holiness which meant merely keeping separate from 
smners They not only had nothing to do with sinners, 
they also were doing nothmg for them This was only 
possible because they had httle love for their fellows. 
In the absence of love it is easy for a man of rehgious 
profession to consider that he has done his duty to his 
neighbour, when he has told him the truth and shown 
him the nght way If he will not then listen nor do as 
he is advised, that is not the fault of the adviser ‘Let 
him go his way,’ says this nghteous man, ‘I have 
discharged my soul, and now I am quit of this fellow ' 
So he dismisses forthwith the man from his thought and 
troubles about him no more And if the sight or the 
remembrance of him shall ever occur to mmd, it will 
serve only to provoke and to heighten self-esteem 
The good man will reflect with complacency, that he 
has not made the mistakes nor committed the sins of his 
neighbour and that he has not acquired his character and 
reputation When he prays, he prays with himself, and 
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thanks God he is not as the rest of men, and especially 
not as the irrehgious worldling (Luke 18 “ ) The 

comparison of himself with his sinful fellow gives to 
him a pleasurable sense of security and supenor standing. 
The parable of the Phansee and the publican at prayer 
was no travesty of the character of many a religious man • 
it was, and is, true to fact To Jesus hardness of heart 
and self-complacence were cardinal defects in Phansaism 
He had more hope of sinners than of those who had come 
under the power of this perversion of religion 'The 
pubhcans and the harlots’. He said at the last to the 
Pharisees, 'go into the Kingdom of God before you’, 
because there was more humihty and readiness to receive 
correction among those irrehgious people than among 
the eminent professors of religion They had a sense of 
personal unworthiness and need, and they repented at 
the call of John and Jesus. (Matt 21 
This attitude of aloofness was wholly foreign to the 
nature of Jesus it never can be adopted where there is 
great love Even in our imperfect world, there are 
fathers and mothers whose love is not conditional upon 
the dutifulness of a child' no perversity or ingratitude 
can ever turn it aside or dry it up It will continue 
to foUow even the worst prodigal and to seek his good 
so long as life shall last We have seen such love between 
man and woman — a love that did not rest only upon the 
loveable, but persisted in the face of many infidelities. 
So Hosea conceived of the God of Israel — 'When Israel 
was a child, then I loved him I taught Ephraim to go. 
How shall I give thee up Ephraim? How shall I deliver 
thee, Israel? . . . Mine heart is turned within me; 
my compassions are kindled together’ (Hos ii) The 
prophet knew that God was such that He could not 
coldly dismiss for ever from His heart the people whom 
He had chosen and called It is of the nature of love 
to persist and to endeavour 
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The fifteenth chapter of St Luke’s Gospel consists 
of material which he alone has preserved Whence he 
denved it, we do not know There are set down the 
three parables of the Lost We do not always remember 
the preamble, or historical context, which gives to these 
parables their fullest meamng — ‘Now all the publicans 
and sinners were drawing near unto Him for to hear 
Hun. And both the Pharisees and the Scnbes murmured, 
saymg. This man receiveth smners and eateth with them 
And He spake unto them this parable ’ It was a parable 
about a Lost Sheep — ^lost through its silliness — which 
had a good shepherd who sought it up hill and down 
dale, until he found it and brought it home upon his 
shoulders and made a great rejoicing with his neighbours 

But Jesus was not satisfied with His first parable, 
and He tried a second Perhaps it was meant to make 
its special appeal to the understanding of women — the 
frugal housewives before Him, who knew how to make 
every penny go its farthest He told the story of the 
Lost Com — ^lost through sheer inability of itself to keep 
its place or to announce where it was — which a woman 
sought with all diligence until she found, and then 
summoned her friends to rejoice with her 

But Jesus was still not satisfied with these two parables 
Neither separate nor put together were they good 
enough to show forth the relation between God and sinful 
men And so He told His third parable of the Lost Son, 
who was lost not because he had no sense like the sheep, 
and neither sense nor will like the com, but — dowered 
with will and knowledge — ^was selfish and perverse and 
an ingrate, and forsook his home and his father , but his 
father never forgot him nor ceased longing for his return, 
and saw him when he was a great way off, and ran and 
fell upon his neck and kissed him and freely forgave 
him all his unworthmess If one might make an image 
of God according to the description of Jesus, should it 
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not be the figure of this waiting father — God looking 
down the avenue of time and waiting for His world to 
come home to Himself^ 

These three parables are the apologia of Jesus for being 
‘the fnend of publicans and smners' and for His makmg 
merry and bemg glad with them He could not help 
being their fnend, because He was sure that God was their 
fnend. We all know that the story to which we have given 
the name of the Parable of the Prodigal Son might be 
called more appropnately the Parable of the Elder 
Brother, for Jesus did not speak it merely to teach that 
God loves and is willing to forgive sinners He spoke it 
to make plain that, though God loves and is willing to 
forgive sinners, good people often do not love and are 
not willing to forgive them For all the graciousness of 
these parables there is an element of judgement and 
condemnation in them It is a somewhat veiled and subtle 
irony in the conclusion of the first two, where twice, the 
joy m heaven before God and among His angels at the 
repentance of a smner is contrasted with the murmurs 
and gloomy dissatisfaction on earth But in the third 
parable we have m the elder brother a fuU-length portrait 
of the self-nghteous man — ^his straitened affection and 
his moroseness. 

Thus, m the result, we find that the offence of Jesus 
in keeping company with sinners resolves itself into the 
necessary opposition between great and little love, an 
other-regardmg and a self-regarding nature. How could 
those who seemed to be lovmg and serving God, but m 
reality were lovmg and serving themselves, be at one 
with Jesus who loved God and man m truth and in deed. 
The Pharisees — said Jesus at the last, when the conflict 
was open and declared, and the fatal end drew near — 
were seekers of money and reputation and authority 
for themselves, and not of the glory of God and their 
neighbours’ welfare He denounced their religion as an 
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Hypocrisy They were like actors in masks, seeming to 
be one person and being m reality another. When He 
so spoke, there was no hope of reconciliation; the Cross 
was near at hand ^ 

We have tried to exhibit and illustrate the 
onginality and mdependence of Jesus — the novelty and 
divergence of His doctnne and practice from the 
orthodoxy of His day — by a reference to three contexts 
in contemporary Judaism These are the observance of 
the Sabbath, the Law and Tradition respecting ceremonial 
punty, and the rigid separation of the rehgious from the 
irreligious. The subject admits of a greatly extended 
treatment The student will sde stretchmg before hmi 
many paths of investigation which have not been 
pursued There are many relevant incidents of which no 
use has been made A wider and more competent exam- 
ination of aU the historical data might serve to correct 
details in this Chapter, but it would — I think — further 
illustrate and conhrm its mam conclusions 

'The peat Denunciation of the Pharisees by Jesus — Matt 23 Mark 
Luke 20““*' (Cp Luke II**-**) For a fuller discussion of this see 
Appendix II 



CHAPTER IV 


THE OFFENCE: PERSONAL CLAIMS 

‘If I tell you, ye will not believe: and if I ask you, ye 
will not answer ' — St Luke, xxii 67-8 

‘He that speaketh from himself seeketh his own glory; 
but he that seeketh the glory of Him that sent him, the same 
IS true .’ — St John vii 18 

We come now to the second great branch of the offence 
of Jesus — the claims which He made for Himself The 
work of Jesus was more than the impersonal unfolding 
of a doctnne of God and man it was, in one aspect of it, 
a process of self-revelation and self-assertion, for Jesus 
believed Himself to have a place — a high and central 
place — ^in the relations of God and man 

One cannot read and accept the general evidence of the 
Gospel records without gaining the impression that Jesus, 
before He came upon the public scene, had considered 
who He was and what He would do The illustrations 
and proofs drawn by Him from the Scriptures which so 
astonished the common people and confounded His 
adversaries cannot have been happy improvisations, 
coming to Him as by a sudden inspiration His citations 
of Scripture implied a long previous searching Jesus 
not merely showed a knowledge of surface truths that 
had been most plainly announced by the prophets of old. 
He also bi ought to light principles which not so mani- 
festly were contained m the history of Israel and were 
latent in the experience of the saints. The use of His Old 
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Testament Bible by Jesus reveals a mind ready furnished 
and prepared, which upon the demand of the occasion 
could draw out of its stores as the occasion required. We 
cannot imagine that those surprising answers and pene- 
trative questions were spoken on the spur of the moment. 
The hidden years of Nazareth weie years of prayer and 
study, of obedience and disciplme, so that Jesus came 
forth in the fulness of His own time, when the forces of 
His manhood had been matured 

Moreover, there is a method and order in His mmistry, 
which shows that Jesus ‘ knew what He would do ’ He, 
least of all men, is the foohsh builder of His own parable, 
who began to lay the foundation without considenng 
whether he was able to finish, or the weak and impulsive 
prince who entered upon a campaign without first 
reckoning whether his forces were sufficient to meet and 
overcome those of his rival and enemy There is a regular 
development by stages of the work of Jesus He selects 
His disciples and trams them from point to point of faith 
and understandmg He proceeds by well-considered and 
well-devised measures to preach the good news of the 
Kingdom of God, and to ensure the perpetual proclamation 
of it He introduces a rehgious experience among men of 
a new order and on a higher plane, and provides for its 
continuance through all generations He founds a new 
society in such wise that the powers of decay and death 
shall never prevail against it He observes the signs of the 
times, suppresses premature disclosures about Himself, 
and waits for His hour. And when His hour comes. He 
faces it with a resolution and serenity which even its 
agony can only interrupt but never extinguish. 

We know weU enough that the manner of Jesus’ 
teaching was astonishing The Synoptists use a very 
strong word to describe the effect of it (efeirAijo-o-oin-o) ^ 
the hearers of Jesus were, so to speak, ' struck out of 

‘Matt 22*’, Mark I”, 6*, ii”, Luke 4** 
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their senses ’ by the amazing method and content of His 
doctnne It is easy for us to conceive that the crowd was 
astonished at the reply which Jesus gave to the gross 
and stock conundrum of the Sadducees about the seven 
brothers, their common wife, and the Resurrection If 
Jesus had never done so before our time, what theologian 
or doctor of divinity among us to-day would go to the 
‘ Passage of the Bush ’ for his proof of immortality’ And 
yet, as soon as we hear and consider the argument of 
Jesus, that God m the olden time would never have con- 
sented to be called after men, if they were only the 
creatures of a day, and that those to whom God has given 
in any measure His care and His love can never utterly 
perish, we recognize at once its simplicity and its pro- 
fundity. This is a truth — so we see — which underhes 
the whole history of the patriarchs and Israel, of the 
world which God loves and wiUs to save — yes, and of our 
own lives which have been the objects of His thought 
and compassion 

There was, then, this amazing depth and spirituality 
in Jesus’ handlmg of Scripture and in all His teachmg 
— the fruit of fellowship with God and reflection * but it 
was the note of authority, which aroused most attention 
and comment. The Gospels of St Matthew and St Mark 
contam an almost identical observation upon the effect 
produced by the teachmg of Jesus In the one Gospel 
the verse occurs at the end of that great body of the 
Saymgs of Jesus which we know as the Sermon on the 
Mount; m the other, it appears as the record of the 
impression made upon a congregation in the s5magogue 
at Capernaum — ' They were astonished at His teaching 
for He taught them as one having authority, and not as 
their Scnbes ’ (Matt 7 Mark i “*“) Whether it was a 
great open-air audience in the uplands or an assembly in 
a Jewish house of prayer, the effect was the same The 
people heard and saw in Jesus a teacher who knew of 
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Himself and was sure of His doctnne He did not follow 
the method with which their own Doctors of the Law 
had made them familiar — quote Rabbi agamst Rabbi and 
Rabbi upon Rabbi, and so at the end arrive at a decision 
which was based upon the preponderance of the witness 
of other men Jesus spoke as if He had been admitted to 
the counsels of the Most High God, and knew the mind of 
God m intimate communion with Him and by direct 
communication from Him He did not appear to lean 
upon or to need the testimony of other human teachers, 
but out of the clarity and certitude of His own fellowship 
with God, He taught men what is truth and what is 
righteousness 

Further, we cannot help noticing the amazing assump- 
tion of authority which is imphcit in the demand Jesus 
made upon those who would be His disciples By what 
nght did He lay so onerous a condition upon the Rich 
Young Ruler ^ Wlio was He that He should require any 
man to renounce all his wealth in order to become a 
disciple — ‘ Yet one thing is wanting to thee If thou 
wiliest to be perfect, go, seU whatsoever thou hast, and 
distnbute to the poor , and come, follow me ' We read in 
St Matthew’s Gospel that Jesus, in His mstructions to 
the Twelve before sendmg them out, said ' He that 
loveth father and mother more than Me is not worthy of 
Me ; and he that loveth son or daughter more than Me is 
not worthy of Me And He that doth not take his cross 
and foUow after me is not worthy of Me ' (Matt lo 

The same demand appears in St Luke in an even 
stronger form, and it is addressed not to the select band 
of disciples but to the crowds which attended Jesus on 
His way to Jerusalesi • ‘ Now there went with Him great 
multitudes, and He turned and said unto them — If any 
man cometh unto Me and hateth not his own father and 
mother and wife and children and brothers and sisters 
and his own life, he cannot be My disciple Whosoever 
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doth not carry his own cross and come after Me cannot be 
My disciple . . Whosoever he be of you that re- 

nounceth not all that he hath, he cannot be My disciple ’ 
(Luke 14 — amazing words from the lips of any onel 

Well may we exclaun. Who is this that dares to ask so 
much of another 5 Has any Teacher the right to insist 
upon discipleship in this degree? The authonty imphed 
in the demand is stupendous Our wonder is not lessened 
when we remember what value Jesus set upon our human 
kinships and the obligations attaching to them 

We cannot but conclude that — nghtly or wrongly — 
Jesus believed that He had a doctrme to impart wluch 
men could learn only in His company, and not merely 
by hearing it twice or thnce He had some glonous 
spiritual experience to share with humanity, and they who 
would be the first to participate m it must be with Hun 
constantly He had come to bring men into a new relation 
with God — a hitherto unattained perception and enjoy- 
ment of the divine love and goodness , and none could enter 
into it except those who abode with Hun Jesus, so He 
said, had a boon of inestimable value to bestow upon His 
true disciples, and it was worthy of any sacrifice on their 
part They should receive manifold more m this age and 
in the world to come eternal hfe 
We have seen already that m the Synoptic Gospels 
this supreme blessing is commonly described as the 
Kingdom of God or the Kmgdom of Heaven This, 
according to Jesus, was the Chief Good He who had it, 
though he were poor in this world’s goods, was nch 
indeed, he who had it not, though he possessed aU the 
wealth of the Indies, was the veriest pauper It was 
likened by Jesus to a hoard of com and jewels which a 
farmer found m his plough-land, and for joy at the dis- 
covery he went and sold all that he had to possess himself 
of the field and the treasure-trove Jesus, however, used 
a more excellent figure to set forth the surpassing beauty 
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and worth of the Kingdom of God He compared it to 
such a pearl as had haunted the dreams of a dealer in 
precious stones and had been the object of his hfe-long 
quest His fidehty was rewarded at length , for he came 
upon the one pearl of the world and was ready to sell up 
house and home to secure a pnze of so great lovelmess 
There is a story in the Gospels which seems to me to 
exhibit in the most stnkmg fashion Jesus’ estimate of 
the greatness of the spiritual benefit He had come to 
confer on our human race We read that John the 
Baptist sent two disciples from his pnson to ask Jesus 
whether He really was the ‘ Commg One ’ — the Messiah, 
foretold and expected (Matt ii Luke 7 It is 

not contrary to, but rather m accordance with, our 
knowledge of human nature that even so strong a man 
as John should have chafed under and been weakened 
by his impnsonment The gloom and narrow confines of 
his dungeon must have been particularly irksome and 
depressing to this desert-ranger, and the gentleness and 
delays of Jesus would provoke doubt and impatience m 
one of John’s vigour and vehemence After Jesus had 
given to the messengers His answer for their master. He 
turned to the crowd and began to speak about the 
Baptist His address, as recorded m the Synoptic Gospels, 
IS one of the gems of condensed rhetoric Jesus is repre- 
sented as beginning with an arrestmg question — ‘ What 
went ye out to see? ’ And then He proposes an answer, 
which must have brought a smile to the faces of those who 
heard it — ‘ A reed tossing in the wmd? ’ That was the 
commonest of sights m the sedgy bed of the Jordan. 
Who would go out to see it? The suggestion too was 
ludicrous that John might in some way resemble so poor 
and weak a thing — changeful and easily broken, quaking at 
and bowing to every lightest motion of the breeze. Who 
was more unlike a reed than the stalwart and rugged 
prophet of the desert ? He stood like some fortress-tower 
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upon a rock m the wilderness, four-square to every wind 
that blew 

‘ WeU then,’ said Jesus ' what did you go to see^ A 
man in gorgeous apparel, feeduig on delicacies?’ The 
audience who remembered John’s camel-hair garment, 
leathern girdle, and his desert fare must have laughed 
outnght at the incongruity between the figure called up 
by the words of Jesus and the man they had actually 
seen and heard. ‘ Truly,’ added Jesus, ‘ such persons are 
to be found in the royal palaces, and not on the sand or 
m the caves of the wilderness ’ Suddenly the discourse 
takes a grave turn. ' But what did you go out to see? 
A Prophet^' In a monent every face is sobered; the 
playful humour of Jesus is over He is commg to grips 
with His subject ‘ Yes,’ He continued, ' and more than 
a prophet If only you could discern anght, you would 
know that this was none other than the forerunner of 
the Messiah — the harbmger of the Lord’s commg.’ The 
interest and attention of the audience have now been 
brought to a fine pomt of mtense thought and expectation, 
and Jesus pronounced His great eulogium upon His 
kinsman and herald ' Venly I say unto you, a greater 
hath not been raised up among the children of men than 
John the Baptist.’ 

The clrniax, however, of the speech is yet to come , for 
Jesus follows His high praise of the Baptist immediately 
with the starthng word — ‘ But he that is a lesser one in 
the Kingdom of Heaven is greater than John ’ What did 
Jesus mean by this, and what would His hearers under- 
stand? 

If we are to interpret this saying with the help of what 
has gone before and of what follows after, we shall come 
to the conclusion that Jesus was instituting a comparison 
between an old order to which John belonged — of which 
he was a representative, and none higher — and the new 
order which Jesus Himself was about to introduce. 
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Religion up to that day had moved upon a lower plane 
Jesus had come to raise the whole level of spintual life 
and experience Men through Him were about to attam 
to a new measure of spintual freedom and dignity They 
were to know God as their Kmg and Father, as He had 
never been known before they were to enter into the 
]oy — the pnvileges and duties — of sonship m their 
Father's kingly house Jesus would be the gateway 
into a new world of existence And, thus, even one who 
was but httle in that Kmgdom of Heaven, mto which he 
had been brought and admitted by Jesus, would be 
greater and more blessed than the greatest under the 
old order or dispensation It was a tremendous claim 
for Jesus to make — both for His message and for Himself 
I say ‘for Hims elf*, because all our records make it 
clear that Jesus regarded Himself as mseparable from 
His doctrine He acts as though He were conscious of 
knowing withm Himself what others did not know and 
could not know He declares that the reahzation of the 
truth which He taught can be W’on only m fellowship 
with Himself Men must follow Hun, and dwell wuth 
Him, if they would enter mto that expenence which 
God intends for them It is, therefore, altogether appro- 
pnate that this account of the mtertuew’ with the 
messengers of John and of the pronouncement upon 
John, should be followed a few verses later by the great 
sating, recorded by two of the Sjmoptists, which seems 
to comprise all the claims which Jesus made for Himself — 
even those exalted and exclusive claims w'hich Jesus 
IS represented m the Fourth Gospel as puttmg forward — 
‘All things have been delivered unto me of my Father, 
and no one kroueth the Son, save the Father ; neither doth 
any knoit the Father, save the Son, and he to uhornsoeier 
the Son uilleth to reveal Him’ — (Matt, ii Luke lo ^-) 
There is no need to elaborate here w'hat many com- 
mentators and theologians have said about this passage 
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wMch is of crucial and fundamental importance Dr. 
Plummer, in his commentary on St Luke, has expressed 
their views adequately and summarily ' It is impossible 
upon any principle of criticism to question its genuineness, 
or its nght to be regarded as among the earhest materials 
made use of by the Evangehsts And it contains the 
whole Chnstology of the Fourth Gospel It is like “an 
aerohte from the Johannsean heaven”'. What I desire 
my readers to notice is that, here and expressly, we have 
Jesus claimmg to possess a unique knowledge of God 
and to be in a relation of unique intimacy with Him. 
In other words, that extraordmary fellowship with 
God of which we have spoken before as the chief 
charactenstic of Jesus, is now brought out by Hun 
mto the open , and He declares that only through 
Himself may we come into our own heritage of fellowship 
as the sons of God 

Now, the authonty, felt in such claims as the foregoing, 
does not seem to have aroused dangerous criticism or 
active hostihty until it was adjudged to trespass upon 
the divine prerogative The Rich Young Ruler 'went 
away sorrowful,’ ‘Upon this many of His disciples went 
back, and walked no more with Him' — such was the 
reaction of the individual and of the crowd to some of 
the demands of Jesus Hearers were perp’exed, or were 
annoyed, or were convinced that this Teacher was not for 
them, since He asked more than they were ready to give , 
but such persons would not have crucified Jesus — they 
merely ceased to follow Him Hitherto we have been 
tracing out to its conclusion one Ime of thought in the 
Gospels, and, in so doing, have gone ahead of events , but 
now we must take up another thread and go back upon 
our steps The/ accusation that Jesus was invading the 
province of God Himself and was assummg functions 
and authonty which mere man might never possess was 
brought agamst Him at a very early stage in His mmistry. 
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The story of the healing of the paralytic at Capernaum 
appears in ah the Synoptists it seems to mark the begin- 
ning of the conflict arismg out of the claims made by 
Jesus for Himself The charge of ‘blasphemy’ is first 
heard on this occasion (Matt. 9^ ®, Mark 2 i Luke 

5 17 . 26 ) 

Jesus was m a house teachmg The fnends of the 
paralyzed man brought him to the place , but, since the 
crowd was blockmg the door, they mounted the roof 
and found a way of lowenng the mvalid to the presence 
of Jesus. If we knew what type of eastern house it was, 
m which Jesus was then teachmg, we should be able to 
tell more exactly what were the means used by the 
four bearers to put their friend before Jesus Moved 
by the determination and faith of all of them, Jesus 
turned to the paralytic and said, ' Son, take heart Thy 
sins have been forgiven ' He saw that the sick man's 
mind was haunted by a sense of guilt — probably his 
disability was the fruit of his sm , and, in the estimation 
of Jesus, to restore nght relations with God was the 
first and chief good to be achieved By that time — 
early though it was m the career of Jesus — His fame 
had gone far and wide ; and, accordmg to St Luke, there 
were present that day Pheirisees and lawyers or scribes 
not merely from all parts of Galilee but also from Judsea 
and from Jerusalem itself The unusual word of Jesus at 
once caught their attention: they protested against 
it and challenged its nghtness — ‘Why does He so speak ^ 
He blasphemes Who can forgive sms except one — God’ ’ 

The reply of Jesus was a vindication of His authority 
by His power He turned to those who felt this doubt 
in their hearts — and felt it legitimately — and asked 
which of two words was the easier to say One word 
was 'Thy sms have been forgiven thee,’ and the other 
word was ' Anse, take up thy bed, and walk ’ Obviously 
there was a sense m which it was much easier, or safer, 
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to speak the former word The forgiveness of sms, if 
it occurs at all, occurs mvisibly m the secret place of a 
man’s heart it is a change m a spiritual relation of which 
there is not any immediate and sensible proof. It would 
be easy for any rehgious impostor to go about among 
us to-day, pronouncing absolution from sin, and no one 
would be able to demonstrate forthwith that his words 
were of no effect. On the other hand, there was the 
possibility of putting at once to the test the valency of 
the command to walk this second word admitted of 
immediate sensible proof or disproof. If the paral5rtic 
stiU lay upon his couch, unable to rise or to walk, it was 
evident that the speaker had used words without meanmg, 
and was pretendmg to a power he did not possess If, 
however, the sick man did rise up and took his bed and 
went forth, none could deny that the speaker had power 
and that His word was true St Luke, in his account, 
uses an uncommon phrase' probably it is borrowed 
unchanged from his Aramaic onginal — ‘ The power of the 
Lord (Jehovah) was present for Hmi (Jesus) to heal ' 
We might render the argument of Jesus m this way — 
‘You know by the evidence of your senses that an 
extraordinary power of God is present m Me to heal this 
man's body God does not give His power to one of whom 
He does not approve He who is approved by God does 
not falsely claim authority which He does not possess. 
Know, therefore, that along with the power in Me to 
heal the body, there is also authority to heal the soul 
by the forgiveness of sins ' 

This story leaves us exactly where it left those who 
witnessed the miracle and heard the words of Jesus, 
wondering who He is that can forgive sms For it is 
manifest that Jesus did not simply declare that the man 
had been forgiven by God, as any true prophet or servant 
of God, relymg upon his knowledge of God's nature as 
revealed in many gracious Old Testament promises and 
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speaking in virtue of his commission as God’s servant, 
might give the assurance to a sinful man that he was 
forgiven. So the Christian mmister to-day may believe 
that he has been given the commandment of God ‘to 
declare and pronounce unto His people being penitent 
the absolution and remission of their sms ’ This does not 
appear to have been the way of Jesus on this occasion . 
if it had been, there would have been no outcry Rather 
it was as if He pierced at once mto the state of the man’s 
soul and saw his guilt and misery and fear, and also at 
the same time beheld the countenance of His Heavenly 
Father and knew His mmd towards the man Jesus 
spoke to the paralytic as one who was m closest relation 
to God and could address men in God’s name and on 
God’s behalf. His voice was as the voice of God Himself 
That was the impression He made on those who heard 
His words and saw His manner He made a stupendous 
claim to authority — an authority which no behever in 
God ought to admit without the most searching inquiry 
and complete proof Jesus recognized the legitimacy 
of the doubt, and He furnished the proof. Those who 
honestly considered what He said and did were brought 
a stage onward in the right appreciation of the personality 
of Jesus but those who closed their mmds to His fair 
argument and took refuge in what seemed to be a 
reverent and pious sentiment, saying ‘He blasphemes,’ 
were earned on towards a deadly opposition 

There is an even earlier incident which will serve to 
illustrate further the connexion which Jesus made be- 
tween authority and -power, (Mark Luke 4”®') 

It also occurred in Capernaum, but in the synagogue 
and not in a house It was the Sabbath day, and Jesus 
was teaching after His wont A man ‘with an unclean 
spurit’ was present in the congregation We may note 
that he recognized in Jesus one who was in intimate 
relation with God His cry was, ‘ What is there in common 
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between us and Thee? I know Thee who Thou art, the 
Holy One of God ’ His disordered intellect was sensitive 
to the impression which Jesus gave of being with God 
It IS the comment of the congregation upon Jesus’ 
healing of this poor demented fellow which is so interest- 
ing. They exclaim, ‘ What is this — a new teaching with 
authonty?^ He commandeth the unclean spmts, and 
they obey Him’ (Mark i St Luke’s account of the 
same incident is again particularly instructive He 
introduces explicitly the idea of power, and joms power 
with authonty in writmg — 'With authority and power 
He commandeth the unclean spints and they come out ’ 
(Luke 4 Authority is an invisible and impalpable 
mvestiture of a man's spirit, but power must manifest 
itself in sensible results The authonty of Jesus was 
attested by His power His claim to know and speak the 
mind of His Heavenly Father was supported by His 
works The contemporaries of Jesus might well have 
thought that the authonty exhibited in the teachmg of 
Jesus was a vam and empty pretence, if it had not been 
accompanied by such works of power The servants of 
the Sanhedrin, according to the Fourth Gospel, were 
sent to arrest Jesus and returned empty-handed' their 
excuse to their masters was, ‘Never man so spake’ 
(John 7 The crowd supplied the complementary 
phrase — ' He hath done aU things well He maketh even 
the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak ’ (Mark 7 
Jesus was a man of deeds as weU as of words . His speech 
was ‘ m the demonstration of power ’ 

It may be objected that I am here using the old and 
weU-wom argument from miracles, and that this argument 
cames very little conviction to the modem mind I did 
not intend to use it quite m the old way, but merely to 
suggest that if we had lived in the day of Jesus and had 
kept company with Him, we should have had to find some 

* Adopting a different punctuation from that of the R V. 
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explanation of the phenomenon of His power The 
weight of the historical evidence proves that He did 
extraordinary things As a matter of fact, the enemies 
of Jesus were compelled to account for His power They 
could not deny its existence they attempted to change 
its significance At a later stage, when the Pharisees 
were far gone in opposition, they were ready to attnbute 
the power of Jesus over disordered minds — His casting 
out of devils — ^not to an alliance with God, the author of all 
sanity, but to an alliance with Satan They were reduced 
to affirming that He was not in fellowship with God, but 
was in league with the Devil — ‘This man doth not cast 
out devils, but by Beelzebub, the pnnce of the devils ' 
This slander, uttered on more than one occasion, and 
the reply of Jesus appear m all the Synoptists (Matt 
12 Mark 3 Luke ii He uses a simple and 
easily comprehended rebuttal — ‘ My business ’ He says 
in effect, ‘ is to destroy the works of the Devil If the 
Prmce of Evil employs me, he is undoing his own 
handiwork He is making a division in his own kingdom, 
and no king will so act against his own interests Moreover, 
the works winch I do are in their nature good I make 
heedth of body and of mmd Good works cannot come 
from an evil source, any more than wholesome fruit from 
a poisonous tree It must be, therefore, that the origin 
of these my works is in God ’ And then Jesus carried the 
thought a stage farther He suggested that if God were 
indeed the author of what He did, then it was evident 
that a new manifestation of God’s kingship was actually 
taking place — ‘ If I by the finger of God, cast out devils, 
then is the Kingdom of God come upon you ’ (Luke ii 
Jesus concluded by warning His critics and opponents 
that they could not come to a right conclusion about 
Himself and His work, if their disposition was wrong — 
‘ How can you, being evil, speak good things’ ’ (Matt 
12 This was one particular instance of the truth that 
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' Out of the abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh ' 
Unless there be within the will to truth, no man can 
arrive at the truth When the adversaries of Jesus, agamst 
all the evidence, against the promptings of reason and 
conscience, ascribed to the Devil what could only have 
been the work of God, and professed to discover in Jesus 
a diabohc mfluence when they might have recognized 
the Spirit of God, they were coming near to the ‘ eternal 
sin ’ — that state of heart m which the very capacity to 
distinguish good and evd seems to be lost 

There is no discrepancy between the Synoptic Gospels 
and the Johannme on this pomt The Fourth Evangelist 
represents the Jews as saymg of Jesus — ‘ He hath a 
devil ’ (John 7 8^®, io*“), while Jesus, on the other 

hand, appeals to His works as evidence of His fellowship 
with the Father — ' The works which the Father hath 
given Me to accomplish, the very works that I do, bear 
witness of Me that the Father hath sent Me ' (John 5 ®®) 
It was this claim of Jesus to be workmg under the divine 
direction and with the divine approval which inflamed 
the enmity of the Jerusalem party When He said, ' My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work,’ ‘ they sought the 
more to kill Him, because He not only brake the Sabbath, 
but also called God His own Father, making Himself 
equal with God ’ (John 5 **) Durmg the Feast of the 
Dedication towards the end, Jesus put the question, 
‘ Many good works, have I showed you from the Father 
For which of those works do ye stone Me’ ' They 
answered Him ‘ For a good work we stone Thee not, but 
for blasphemy ; and because Thou, being a man, makest 
Thyself God ’ (John 10 ®®) The works of Jesus, then, 

suggested a mysterious closeness of relation to God ; and 
in His words He appealed to their evidence and laid claim 
to that intimacy. The connexion between power and 
authority is expressed in this manner by the Fourth 
Evangelist 
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Jesus’ emplo 3 unent of the argument from His works is 
free from the tamt of miracle-mongenng which can be 
found even m Christiein apologists Jesus is represented 
in the Gospels as using reverently whatever superhuman 
power He possessed He ' lifted up His eyes unto heaven,' 
and communed with His Father before every exercise of 
it, as m subjection to and fellowship with the only-wise 
and only-good God He never employed it hastily and 
for mere ostentation, but always to confer benefit on men 
— as a rule to heal or to comfort or to instruct them He 
did not call m this power to extricate Himself from diffi- 
culty, in isolation from His Father's will He Himself strictly 
limited the evidential value of miracles we owe to Him 
the saying . ‘ If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither wiU they be persuaded, if one nse from the dead ’ 
(Luke i6 He always refused a ‘ sign ' to those who 
came with idle curiosity, desirous of seeing a spectacle, 
or in dishonesty, disregarding evidence already available 
for them The one argumentative use He makes of His 
works IS to insist that, in their nature and effects, they 
are good, and that, therefore, God must be their ultimate 
author, and from this conclusion He would have men 
learn that He Himself, as the agent of these works, must 
first have been approved by God and be in union with 
Him Jesus was less like a miracle-monger than any of us 

This view of Jesus about miracles is exhibited consis- 
tently in the Gospels from the Temptation to the Cross 
It stands immensely above earlier and contemporary 
thought — and also above the thought of the succeeding 
ages Contrast it with the sillmess and immorality of the 
miracles of the Apocryphal Gospels and of the mediaeval 
and modem Church That such a view should be put 
fonvard in the time of Jesus is itself a true ‘ wonder ’ We 
cannot imagine that the Evangelists were capable of 
mventmg it its only explanation is the mmd of Jesus 

Thus, and as the sum of the whole matter, we come 
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back to the position from which we started out — ^that, 
in the controversies of hfe — ^and most of aU in our religious 
debates and researches — the results turn upon the dis- 
position of a man The ‘ honest and good heart ’ has 
always been needed that a man may decide rightly upon 
the claim which Jesus makes for Himself 
We shall be led inevitably to ask whether Jesus made 
any attempt to define with greater exactness the relation 
existing between God and Himself Did He fit it mto any 
of the conceptions prevalent in His time, and use any of 
the current terms to descnbe who He was and how He 
stood towards God? AU recognize that the age of Jesus 
was an age of expectancy The Jews chenshed ardently 
the Messianic hope, and were looking for the commg of 
a pimce who would take away the shame and reproach 
of their pohtical subjection, and restore the kingdom to 
Israel. For our purposes we need mention here only two 
elements in the idea of the Messiah — first his royalty and 
next his divme sonship The expected Messiah was to 
be a kmg, and of the royal ime of David He was also to 
be Jehovah’s son, the Son of God — ^not m the later 
theological or metaphysical sense of Christian speculation, 
but only m the sense that he would be speciaUy near and 
dear to God and mvested by God with unusual dignity 
and power : the particular favour of Jehovah would rest 
upon him, and his honour would be as that of an only 
son 111 the household of God The sonship of the Messiah, 
therefore, connotes a special mtimacy of relation to God. 
Both elements of the Messianic idea he upon the surface 
in the two great Messianic psalms (Pss 2 & 89). Take 
for example such verses as ' 

' He shall say unto me, Thou art my Father, 

My God and the Rock of my Salvation. 

I also wiU make him my First-bom, 

The highest of the kmgs of the earth.’ 

(Ps. 89 "). 
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Now, what notice did Jesus take of the national hope? 
Did He in any way connect Himself with that conception 
of the Coming One which was denved from the Scnptures? 
Did He or did He not claim to be the Messiah or Chnst? 
To me it is incredible that any man could have gone about 
Palestine in the age of Jesus and spoken as Jesus did, 
or wrought a tithe of His wonderful works, without 
attracting to himself, wherever he went, the Messianic 
expectation. Whatever views we may hold of the 
histoncity of the Fourth Gospel in general, the author's 
representation of the attitude of the people towards 
Jesus should seem to us absolutely to accord with the 
probabdity and with fact . it is true to the mentality of 
the nation and the circumstances of the age. In Jeru- 
salem, as m Gahlee, all men who heard of the fame of 
Jesus and saw and heard for themselves the manner of 
His speech and felt the power of His personahty, must 
have asked withm themselves and of one another, ' Is 
this the Chnst or not?’ ‘Some of them m Jerusalem 
said. Is not this He, whom they seek to kill? And lo I He 
speaketh openly, and they say nothmg unto Him Can 
it be that the rulers indeed know that this is the Christ? ’ 
(John 7 ”) ‘ But of the multitude many believed on 

Hmi, and they said. When the Chnst shall come, will he 
do more signs than those which this man hath done?’ 
(John 7 And again — ‘ Some of the multitude, there- 
fore, when they heard these words, said. This is of a 
truth the Prophet Others said. This is the Chnst ’ 
(John 7 ") Further, the Fourth Evangelist tells us 

that at the Feast of the Dedication, m the last wmter, 
when Jesus was pacing to and fro m Solomon’s Porch 
the people came round about Him, and said unto Him, 
' How long dost Thou hold us m suspense? If Thou art 
the Chnst, tell us plainly ' (John lo >*). I know of no 
reason why any should question the historicity of such 
records as these. At that tune it could not fail to happen 
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that men should wonder whether one, who had the 
extraordinary freshness and force of Jesus and exercised 
His strong influence on the bodies and mmds of men, were 
mdeed the Chnst Nor, for my part, do I reject the 
evidence that Jesus claimed to be the Chnst — not the 
Chnst of popular expectation, but the Christ of God and 
the Scnptures He interpreted His intimacy with the 
Father in the terms of the Messianic Sonship That was 
one way of desciibing His relation to God, which He 
accepted and used I do not say that it was the final and 
complete explanation, but it was one which Jesus ulti- 
mately employed for His day and for His generation. 

The Confession of Peter, recorded in St Matthew 
(Matt 16 Cp Mark 8 Luke 9 John 6 b®-*®) 
is the histoncal watershed of the Gospel indeed we might 
say that this mcident is the watershed of the three 
Synoptic Gospels All that goes before it is a sort of ascent 
of faith to the recognition of Jesus by His disciples: all 
that follows after is a kind of descent mto the valley of 
His humihation and death For this confession Jesus 
seems to have taught and worked ; for it He has kept the 
disciples companying with Himself , for it He has waited 
and prayed And now, when it arrives, a burst of thanks- 
giving and benediction comes from His lips — ' Blessed 
art thou Simon, Son of Jonah for this is no revelation 
from a human source It has come to thee from God 
Himself — ^My Heavenly Father ’ It was as if, after 
sedulous cultivation in the seed-bed of His disciples, Jesus 
saw a new and rare plant of faith and understanding 
thrusting itself up through the soil and coming into leaf 
That day a soul had entered the Kingdom of God, for it 
had recognized the King upon earth This knowledge of 
Peter would propagate itself among men He would not 
be hke those Pharisees who did not themselves enter the 
Kmgdom of God and hmdered those who would come m ; 
nor hke those lawyers who had taken away the key of 
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knowledge and left men groping outside in the darkness 
of Ignorance Peter was to be the first of a new order of 
religious expenence, and would become the means through 
which many another would be admitted mto it He was 
the foundation-stone of the structure of a new society of 
the confessors of Jesus — a society which should continue 
to spread and should last, as long as the world endures 
Immediately upon this mood of thanksgivmg and 
exultation and upon this prophecy of the growth of the 
Church and Kingdom, there ensues Jesus’ anticipation 
and foretelling of His death He accepts the attribution 
to Himself of the Messiahship, but He proceeds at once 
to give to it a new interpretation He was the Christ, 
but not such a Chnst as Peter and the rest imagmed He 
would be a suffenng Christ, coming to His glory and His 
throne through His passion and death He forbade His 
disciples to make Him known as the Christ, for that would 
only lead to misapprehension , and He stiffened His face 
to go up to Jerusalem From that point onwards all the 
way led to the death of the Cross of which Jesus spoke 
with increasing emphasis until it was accomplished In 
this sense, Peter’s confession of Jesus as the Christ is the 
watershed of the Synoptic Gospels 
There appears to have been only one occasion on which 
Jesus fell in Avith the wishes of many of the people, and 
gave the public to understand that He was the Messiah 
It was when He made His entry into Jerusalem at the 
end Even so, His manner of domg it was as much as to 
say, ' I am a kmg, but my kingdom is not of this world.’ 
His vehicle [vdhana) was an ass. His heralds were children, 
and His conquering host was the httle band of His dis- 
ciples. ‘ Zion, behold thy kmg cometh unto thee meek ’ 
The confession of the disciple was consummated by the 
confession of the Master Himself We are left in some 
doubt as to what actually occurred and as to the order 
of events at the trial of Jesus St Matthew and St Mark 
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describe ein important examination which took place in 
the house of the High Pnest, Caiaphas, during the night 
and before dawn According to their account, after a 
failure to obtain satisfactory evidence, Caiaphas himself 
became the exammer-m-chief, and put the question to 
Jesus — ' Art Thou the Christ, the Son of God? ’ ^ The 
reply of Jesus was in the words of the Messianic passages 
of the second Psalm and the seventh chapter of the Book 
of Daniel — ‘ I am and ye shall see the Son of Man sittmg 
at the right hand of power, and coming upon the clouds 
of heaven ' Thus, m what — to human seeming — was the 
extreme of dishonour, helplessness and defeat, Jesus 
affirmed His Sonship and His Kingship When affirma- 
tion could do no harm to any man by misleading him, 
and silence would have been untruth to Himself, Jesus 
witnessed His good confession The High Pnest we are 
told, rent his clothes, and exclaimed — ‘ We have heard 
blasphemy ’ 

St Luke says nothing about the examination at night 
in the High Pnest’s house, but gives a summary report 
of a trial of Jesus at dawn before the full assembly of the 
Sanhedrin. The charge is, as above, save that the High 
Pnest does not appear m it, and the reply of Jesus is 
similar The Fourth Evangelist has no account of what 
took place before Caiaphas dunng the night or in the 
Sanhednn at dawn, but we can infer from his detailed 
report of the proceedmgs before Pilate what had been 
the nature of the charge agamst Jesus before the High 
Priest and m the Sanhednn. He wntes that the Chier 
Pnests in their anxiety to secure the condemnation of 
Jesus were dnven to say — ‘ We have a law, and by that 
law he ought to die, because He made Himself the Son ot 
God ’ (John 19 ’) This is an example of the way in 
which — ^without design — one Gospel may give corro- 
boration to another. 


‘ St Maik, 'The Son of the Blessed' 14" 
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It IS not impossible to reconcile the accounts of the 
trial in the four Gospels and to fit them as parts mto a 
consistent whole Probably there was a prelimmary 
examination dunng the night in the High Priest's house, 
where the testimony of Jesus against Himself was elicited 
and the form of the charge was decided upon. The formal 
accusation and condemnation took place in the Sanhedrin, 
regularly summoned and assembled at dawn There also 
a conference was held, in which it was decided what 
should be the line of proceeding in the Roman court before 
Pilate I am not concerned to deny the possibility of 
error or confusion in these histoncal records, nor do I 
care to mvent harmonistic expedients One fact seems to 
stand out clear from aU the records — the charge against 
Jesus was that of claiming to be the Christ Indeed what 
other charge conceivably could have been brought? 
This charge is a complete explanation of the proceedmgs, 
because it contains two counts One served for the 
Sanhednn, and the other for Pilate 

The Sanhedrin required to be satisfied that Jesus had 
transgressed before they would condemn Him They were 
a rehgious assembly and rehgious men do aU things in the 
name of religion They borrow its cloak even when they 
do wrong The intimate relation m which the Christ 
stood to God, or the Messiah to Jehovah, made any claim 
to be the Messiah border upon the blasphemous Rehgious 
leaders who had made up their mmds that Jesus was an 
impostor — ‘ that deceiver ’ ^ — ^and a menace to their most 
venerated institutions, must have felt that, in claimmg 
to be the Christ, He was guilty of sacrilegious falsehood 
and presumption The Messiah was not the Lord God, 
but He was the Lord’s Son He was the beloved of 
Jehovah and His vice-regent on earth For a pretender to 
lay claim to so high office and to such nearness to God was 
blasphemy. In declaring Himself the Christ, Jesus was m 


‘Matt z7" 
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effect claiming the authority and approval of God for all 
His condemnation of Tradition and the Temple — and 
that the opponents of Jesus among the Phansees and 
Scnbes and the Chief Priests could never for one moment 
tolerate In their judgement He had proved Himself 
guilty of blasphemy.^ 

But, inasmuch as the Messiah was also Kmg, it was 
easy to base upon the confession of Jesus a charge of 
sedition agamst the Imperial rule, of intending to raise 
the standard of revolt against Caesar All our sources are 
agreed m representmg that this, in substance, was the 
charge before Pdate Jesus was accused as one who was 
attempting ' to pervert the nation, saymg that He Himself 
was Chnst, a King ’ ' And the superscription of His 
accusation was wntten over His cross, The King of the 
Jews ’ 

We ought not to assume that all the members of the 
Sanhedrin who condemned Jesus on the ground of 
blasphemy and judged Him worthy of death were guilty 
of a conscious hypocrisy. Probably many m that 
assembly acted according to their conscience and did 
what they believed to be lawful and nght Men, however, 
are the makers of their consciences, and some of those 
Elders had a conscience that was darkened and blind, 
because they had turned away from the light when it 
shone upon them, and they had refused to follow the 
earlier promptings of truth 

We may believe, however, that m the Sanhedrin there 
were others to whom the opportunity of forming a nght 
judgement about Jesus had not as yet been given They 

^ Dr Montefiore writes *In the age of Jesus the purely human character 
of the Messiah was not insisted on by Jewish teachers as it became insisted on 
after the development of Christianity Room was given for wide speculation 
and fancies as to his nature and pie-existence , he stood in a special relation 
to God and was in a prc-cmineiit sense His son If it was no blasphemy 

for the real Messiah to speak of himself as the Son of God in the 

Jewish and contemporary sense, it might conceivably be regarded as blasphemy 
for a man to claim to be that Son, when be was not * — The Synoptic Gospels, 
Vol i, pp 351-2 
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had not seen enough of Him to know Hun as He was. 
There was the utmost need for caution in dealing with a 
man who made a great and high claim : for the course of 
religion is strewn with impostures and religious genius 
is close allied to madness The religion of his fathers had 
imbued the mmd of the pious Jew with the fear of God. 
It had invested the person of God with glonous and 
dreadful attnbutes, with transcendent and incommunic- 
able dignity and power That Jesus should profess to 
stand so near to God as the Messiah would appear to 
some honest men, nurtured in Judaism, a terrible sacrilege. 
Those who thought m this way believed that in con- 
demning Jesus they were defending the honour of God 
and the most blessed hope of their religion . they imagined 
that in k illing Jesus they were domg God service Chris- 
tians can remember one who a few years later 'beyond 
measure persecuted the church of God, and made havoc 
of it’, who, though a ‘blasphemer of Jesus and injurious, 
yet obtained mercy, because he did it ignorantly and in 
unbehef’ (Gal 1 1 ®, i Tim i “) Surely Jesus Himself 
had some of His judges m mmd, when He prayed, ' Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do ' 

Before we conclude this section in the offence given 
by Jesus through the claims which He made for Himself, 
we ought to recall the occasion when Jesus was directly 
challenged as to His authonty, and was asked to indicate 
its source. This story, which is found in all the S3moptics, 
is of the utmost importance m the framing of any estimate 
of the responsibility and blameworthmess of the chief 
opponents of Jesus, who repudiated His claims and 
finally compassed His death (Matt 21 Mark ii 2’ “, 
Luke 20 On one of the days of the last week — 
‘the day of questions’ — some members of the Sanhedrin 
came to Jesus, and asked Him — 'By what kind of 
authority doest Thou these things , or who is he that gave 
Thee this authority? ’ The reply of Jesus was to put to them 
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another question. There was no evasion of the issue by 
Him, and no attempt at a dialectical victory , because the 
answer to the question of the Elders and Chief Priests 
was implicit m the answer to the question of Jesus. If 
only they had honestly faced the inquiry of Jesus and 
carried it through to its conclusion, they would have 
known by what kind of authonty and by whose endow- 
ment and appointment Jesus spoke and acted as He did — 
'The baptism of John — was it from heaven, or from men? 
Answer me ’ The very form of the question indicated 
that there were two pnncipal sources of aU authority, 
rehgious and other they were the divme and the human 
The leaders of Judaism had come to thmk even of religious 
authority as mainly emanatmg from and being mediated 
by men The teacher derived his authonty from his 
Rabbi and his school • the priest from his fathers and the 
hierarchy Perhaps Gould is not too severe when he 
writes' 'The idea of a divine authonty, commumcated 
directly to the man by inwaid suggestion, and shoivmg 
its warrant simply m his personal quality, was outside 
the narrow range of men who recognized only external 
authonty 

Jesus confronted His cntics with the case of one who 
had recently received the prophetic office For more than 
three centunes, there had been no open vision of Jehovah, 
and no voice of His, speakmg directly to the soul of a 
man , but a httle while ago, m that generation, the word 
of the Lord had come to John in the wilderness. That was 
the general belief of the Jews of Palestine, and the effect 
had been immense ‘ Take this case ', said Jesus, ' By 
what kmd of authonty did John preach and baptize, 
and who was he that gave him that authority?’ 

The members of the Sanhedrin would not saj', ‘John’s 
authonty was earth-born and, even as such, it was not 
conferred by us; it sprang from his own piesumptuous 

'International Critical Commentary — S/ Mark, p. jiH. 
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and deluded heart ’ They dared not say this, because they 
knew that the people held John to have been a true 
prophet St Luke says they would have been ready to 
stone any one who impugned the divme call and com- 
mission of John The members of the Sanhedrn would 
not say, ‘John had that kmd of authority which comes 
from heaven. It was God who gave it to him’ , for this 
might have suggested that the same kmd of authonty 
was m Jesus — ^nay, it would have led mevitably to the 
conclusion that such authonty actually was m Jesus, 
since John had borne testimony to Him So they an- 
swered — 'We do not know.’ There is a confession of 
Ignorance which does honour to a man . it is a token of his 
humility and of his smcenty This 'We do not know’ 
was both cowardly and disingenuous Gould adds to his 
former comment . ‘ It is as if Jesus had asked, how do you 
judge of such thmgs? If divme authonty is communicated 
externally and through regular channels m your judge- 
ment, I have no such credentials But if it comes in- 
wardly, and IS attested by its fruits m your opinion, then 
you are %n a condition to judge fairly of my authonty ’ We 
can imagine the silence which fell upon that group after 
the impotent and embarrassed reply of the Elders At 
length it was broken by the word of Jesus — 'Neither do 
I say to you by what kmd of authonty I do these things ’ 
It was His sentence pronounced upon dishonesty of mtel- 
lect, and His dismissal of the dishonest They might have 
known, if only they had been willing to know We are 
reminded of this scene by words spoken a day or two later 
by Jesus, when He stood before the whole Sanhedrin 
They are recorded by St Luke alone — ‘ If I teU you, ye 
will not believe; and if I ask, ye will not answer’ (Luke 
22 Where was the 'honest and good heart? ’ 

Finally, let us recognize that the claims made by Jesus 
for Himself lead to the central truths of the Christian 
rehgion which gather around His personahty. It is a 
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trite but true saying that Chnstianity is Jesus Christ: 
it IS not one of His words, nor all of them put together ; 
it is Himself Genume Christianity is ‘ the truth as it is in 
Jesus ’ . it IS the meaning of a person. Jesus Himself sug- 
gested that there was in the Christ a mystery of being 
deeper than men commonly recognized or allowed. He, 
of His own accord, put a question on the great 'day of 
questions,' and it gave a glimpse of His own thought and 
inward reflection He was teachmg m the Temple, and 
the group of listeners probably stfll included some of the 
Scribes, who had been present at other conversations and 
discourses Jesus took up the popular notion that the 
Messiah would be the Son of David — ^that is to say, a 
mere man, although of the royal blood He then referred 
His hearers to one of the well-known Messianic Psalms — 
the one hundred and tenth He remmded them that they 
beUeved that the Psalm had been composed by David 
under divme mspiration, and that m it the author spoke 
of the Messiah. ‘If that be so,’ contmued Jesus, 'how does 
David use the words, The Lord (Jehovah) said unto my 
Lord (the Messiah), sit thou on my right hand? David 
here calls the Messiah his Lord How then can he be 
merely a son of David? ' In an interpretation of Scripture, 
generally accepted in His age, Jesus found an intimation 
of a greater than human digmty in the Chnst ^ 

The consciousness of Jesus is, for the world of religious 
people, a subject of surpassmg and supreme interest and 
importance We feel that m Him, as m no one else, the 


* We may freely admit that m the matter of the authorship of this Psalm, 
we are not absolved to-day from the obligation to make an historical inquiry 
and to come to a decision upon the evidence I adhere to the view that in 
matters, belonging properly to the field of seientific investigation and in 
themselves morally and spiritually neutral, the knowledge of Jesus in His 
manhood was the knowledge of His age To borrow the words of Bishop Gore 
I accept ' the position that He, the veiy God, habitually spoke in His incarnate 
life on earth, under the limitations of a properly human consciousness ’ The 
view of modern Hebiew scholarship is that this Psalm was not written by 
David of the klessiah, but by some pnestlv bard of his royal master — a pnnee 
of Judah, though later generations have found in it a Messianic significance 
beyond the thought of its writer. 
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mystery of Being is wrapped up If we can discern truly 
what He is, we shall know what God is and what man is 
The relation between Jesus and the Godhead does not 
show itself as a relation of complete distinctness and 
subordmation That intimacy of His with God, which has 
confronted us in so many forms and at every turn in 
His history, demands to be interpreted We may most 
fittmgly bring this section to a close by a brief refeience 
to the doctrme of the personality of Jesus which is con- 
tamed m the Fourth Gospel The author makes no secret 
of his doctrinal aim He tells us that he has made 
use of only a few of the facts, and gives us his reason for 
the selection of such facts as he has employed — 'These 
thmgs are written that ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God , and that, believing, ye may have 
hfe in His name.’ Chnst, the Son of God — that is precisely 
the view of Jesus in which the history of the Synoptic 
Gospels culmmates The early chapters of the Acts will 
show that it was also the origmal doctrine of the Primitive 
Church it was the earhest message of the Apostles to 
Jews and Gentiles alike The distinction of the Fourth 
Gospel IS that it interprets and fills out the idea of Christ- 
hood and Sonship 

It would not be an unfair summary of the Fourth Gos- 
pel to say that, according to it, and in agreement with the 
S 3 moptics, Jesus made no public proclamation of Himself 
as the Christ before His triumphant entry into Jerusalem. 
He accepted in pnvate the earher confessions which came 
from Andrew and Nathamel, the woman of Samaria and 
Martha ; but these were fugitive, uninformed and imper- 
fect. Jesus practised a great reserve about His Chnst- 
hood, and withdrew from the attempt to make Him king 
He did, however, particularly in Jerusalem, hold dis- 
course with the crowd, with His adversanes, and at the 
last with His disciples, about Himself and the relation 
existing between Himself and His Father 
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The Fourth Evangehst devotes his book mainly to this 
subject, and of necessity renders the discourses of Jesus in 
his peculiar idiom He mingles his own commentary with 
the words of Jesus. He does not, therefore, altogether 
escape from the charge of monotony, and of giving to 
Jesus the appearance of excessive self-absorption and self- 
assertion It seems to me that this writer is strugghng 
with a burden of thought almost greater than his language 
can bear He has a limited vocabulary and employs none 
but the simplest grammatical forms He does not wield 
the Greek language with all the wealth of woids and 
vanety of phrase and construction of a classical author. 
He can only reach his point at times by reiteration — 
reiteration that may become irksome to his reader It is 
a condition which is famihar to many an Indian mis- 
sionary, who strives to set out his doctrine in a vernacular 
of which he has an imperfect command — a tew words used 
many times, and the simplest form of sentence But what 
profundity underhes the simphcity of the Fourth Gospel 
and its cognate Epistles l ‘God is Love' is the most 
tremendous affirmation ever attempted. It is either the 
highest truth, or the most presumptuous falsehood. 

The Jesus, portrayed by this Evangehst, speaks of Him- 
self as the Bread of Life, the Light of the World, the Door 
of the Sheep, the Good Shepherd, the Resurrection and 
the Life, the Way and the Truth and the Life, and the 
True Vine. These are great words of self-assertion This 
same Jesus also enunciates the fundaments of humUity and 
self-sacnfice — ' If I bear witness of myself, my witness is 
not true' (John 5 ‘The things, therefore, which I 
speak, even as the Father hath said unto Me, so I speak' 
(John 12®®) 'How can ye beheve, which receive glory 
one of another, and the glory that cometh from the 
only God, ye seek not?' (John 5 **) ‘Greater love hath 
no man than this that a man lay down his life for his 
fnends’ (John 15 “). The real differentia of the Fourth 
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Gospel, marking it out from the others, is that it attempts 
an interpretation of the mner consciousness of Jesus. 
It takes that intimacy, which is implied m the titles — 
‘the Chnd, the Son of God ' — and gives to it the deepest 
significance The writer brmgs to the exposition of the 
mmd of Jesus the language of Oriental mysticism and 
Greek philosophy He shows the Chnst as the Word of 
God in eternity as well as m time, for the whole world 
and not merely for the Jewish nation It was the Fourth 
Evangelist who gave a umversal interpretation and an 
eternal significance to the umque consciousness of Jesus 
of God and Himself — to that communion with the Father 
which all the Gospels exhibit ^ The Christ is more than 
an earthly pnnce, fulfiUing a national hope by achieving 
a territorial dominion, with the temporal favour of God 
upon Him He is One who was with God before the 
foundation of the world, and through all the acts of 
creation, in the union of aU ageless love. 

Now Jesus IS the message of the Christian Church to 
India as to every other land The fact that there is in 
the Christian religion this mystery of personahty will 
appeal to the genius of Hmdu thought as soon as it is 
perceived Theism has become a barren creed The 
Theism of the Jews, and the Theism of Islam, which is 
derivative, have exhausted their message for our world 
The inexhaustible suggestiveness of the rehgion of Jesus 
consists m this, that personality dwells at the heart of 
it Who and what am I? and who and what is God? 
What constitutes the worth of personality? These are 
questions of eternal interest and concern Individual soul 
{Jivdtma) and Supreme soul or Over-soul [Paramdtma ) — 
who are they, and what is the relation between them? 
A doctrme which makes God a merely transcendental 

'This paragraph is only a paraphrase of what Dr Howard wrote ‘It was 
the Fourth Evangelist who set the teaching of Jesus free from the Jewish 
time-perspective, in which the earliest Christians naturally preserved it’ — 
Th 6 Fourth Gospel tn Recent Crtltcism and InCerpreiatton p 244 
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Being — the Creator of man and wholly separate from him 
— and man, a finite and subordinate creature, utterly dis- 
tinct from God, cannot be final : it is not the whole truth 
and it does not satisfy ‘ I and the Father are one,’ ' That 
they may be one as We are one’ — what is the meaning 
of these phrases?^ They recognize the mystery of our 
being, of the relation of us men to God ; and they contain 
a profound suggestion of a fellowship and unity of which 
we have but dimly conceived, which we can express still 
less perfectly 

* It IS significant that in the Fourth Gospel we have the reference of Jesus 
toPsalmSa* — ‘ Is it not wntten m your law, “I said, ye are Gods’” Ifhecalled 
them gods, unto whom the word of God came, say ye of him whom the Father 
sanctified and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest , because I said, I am 
(essentially) Son of God ' On which Westcott remarks, 'There lay already 
m the Law the germ of the truth which Chnst announced, the union of God 
and man ’ Note that it is 'union', and not identity 



CHAPTER V 


THE OFFENCE: REVOLUTION 

' We have heard htm say that this Jesus shall destroy this 
place, and shall change the customs which Moses delivered 
unto us ' — The Acts vi 14 

We reach now — and finally — the third kind of offence 
which was given by Jesus — the threat to vested interests 
which manifested itself in His doctrine and personality He 
was regarded by some eminent persons among the Jews 
as a dangerous revolutionary, who — ^if He were not 
checked and removed — ^would overthrow established 
government and would destroy mstitutions on which they 
depended for wealth and social rank, for office and 
authonty The opposition of these was nakedly, or with 
little disguise, based upon self-mterest. 

In the last months of the mmistry of Jesus a new 
party comes into prominence They are called in all the 
Gospels ‘the Chief Pnests,’ by which we are to under- 
stand the High Priest and his relatives and priestly sup- 
porters. Although the office of High Priest, in ideal, was 
purely ecclesiastical or religious, in practice considerable 
political influence attached to it The appointment of 
a High Priest was subject to the approval and confirma- 
tion of the Imperial power, which also might remove 
him from office at its pleasure Under such conditions it 
could not fail to happen that the High Priest and his 
following would belong to the Romanizmg or Hellen- 
izmg party among the Jews: in doctrme and manner of 


no 
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life they were Sadducees and not Pharisees. The Chief 
Pnests were the official hierarchy of the Jews of Palestine, 
and, with the tributary pnnces and their court party — 
the Herodians, they formed the social aristocracy of the 
nation 

The death of Jesus is shown in the Gospels to have been 
brought about by an agreement between aU the most 
influential parties of the Jews it was effected by a con- 
spiracy of Pharisees and Sadducees Divided and bitterly 
opposed as these were in matters of faith, doctrine and 
hfe. they were united in their hatred and fear of Jesus; 
and they combmed to destroy Him The attempt has 
been made to exculpate the Pharisees and to place upon 
the Chief Priests the sole responsibihty for the Crucifixion. 
The evidence does not admit of this There is abundant 
proof, as we have seen, that throughout the ministry, 
from its early days, the Pharisees were in intense oppo- 
sition to Jesus Long before He reached Jerusalem for 
the last Passover, they had murder m their hearts They 
would have been glad in Galilee to have removed Him 
by death During the last stage in Judaea, they ]omed 
with the Chief Pnests m an effort to seize Jesus (John 
7 ■“) ; they took part m the conferences which deter- 
mined ultimately upon His arrest and execution; they 
were represented strongly m the Sanhedrm which con- 
demned Jesus to death and committed Him to Pilate; 
and they were among those who mocked Him upon the 
Cross and gave the he to the story of His Resurrection 
The effort of our day to minimize or wholly to deny the 
complicity of the Pharisees in the death of Jesus would 
never be made, if we only reahzed the temper and spirit 
of the age of Jesus It was an age m which men believed 
without a qualm in the lawfulness and rightness of putting 
the heretic to death Orthodoxy did not shrink from 
killing the man who appeared to be teaching falsehood — 
to be transgressing sacred law and tradition and encourag- 
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ing others to do the same. How long is it, since in Christen- 
dom such ideas ceased to prevail? They are not yet 
extinct among communities of Christian profession Bowels 
of mercy come late to Orthodoxy. 

There were many ways m which Jesus might have been 
removed It was possible, for example, to stir up a 
crowd, and to have Jesus slam in a sudden outburst of 
mob violence The general popularity of Jesus, however, 
was a hindrance to this mode of killing Another means 
would have been to employ one of the party of the fana- 
tics and national extremists (the Zealots) and to have had 
Jesus assassinated Neither of these methods was adopted 
Indeed, we may perhaps allow, that the Pharisees, as 
the more unworldly and less practical party, were driven 
almost to despair, and saw no way of achieving their 
end According to the Fourth Evangelist, as they wit- 
nessed the extraordinary popularity of Jesus, even at 
the end and in Jerusalem, ‘they said among themselves. 
Behold, how ye prevail nothing lo, the world is gone after 
Him’ (John I2 It was left to the ecclesiastical leaders 
and Jewish officialdom to find the means and to show the 
way, the Pharisees concurring and co-operating As 
Bishop Westcott has pointed out, in his comment on John 
II — ' The Chief Priests — ^the hierarchical Sadducaean 
party — take the lead ’ We cannot put the case for the 
Pharisees more favourably and strongly, than this — that 
the Chief Priests took the lead, and the Pharisees followed 
and supported ^ 

If the method chosen for getting rid of Jesus was that 
He should be 'delivered up to the Gentiles' (Matt 20 
Mark 10 Luke iS or m other words brought before 
the Roman Governor, accused, and made subject to a 
capital sentence, then there was only one party among the 
Jews which could initiate and carry through a legal pro- 

* The combination of Chief Priest and Pharisee appears aqain in the Prim- 
itive Church of the Apostolic age Saul of Tarsus was the Pharisee persecutor, 
and he obtained bis commission from the High Priest — (Acts 9*) 
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cedure of this sort The High Priest was the chief execu- 
tive officer of the people, and the President of their 
National Council. He had control of the Temple pohce, 
and access to the Roman Governor. Leadership, in the 
course agreed upon, belonged to the Chief Priests, and to 
the High Pnest in particular . effective action could not 
be taken by any one other than the officials 

What, then was the nature of the offence which Jesus 
gave to the Chief Priests^ There is one story in each of the 
Gospels which brings into vivid contrast the ideal of Jesus 
for the Temple and the actual practice of its guardians 
and officiants (Matt 21 Mark 11 John 2 
The Fourth Evangelist records an incident of the cleansmg 
of the Temple by Jesus at the beginning of His mmistry 
during a visit of Jesus to Jerusalem at His first Passover 
The Synoptists descnbe a similar incident which all of 
them place in the last fateful week of Jesus’ human career 
before His last Passover ; but they are not agreed about 
the exact time when it occurred. St Matthew attaches 
it to the day of triumphal entry, St Mark to the morning 
of the next day, and St. Luke's account is indeterminate. 
Students have to consider whether they are deahng here 
with seriously discrepant reports of the same incident, or 
with two distinct incidents and slightly vaned reports of 
the second It seems to me possible that the cleansing of 
the Temple was repeated by Jesus ; and that there would 
be necessity for Him to renew an action for the remedy of 
an abuse against which a single protest would be quite 
inadequate The difference between the words spoken by 
Jesus on the first occasion and the stronger rebuke 
of the second occasion are noteworthy But, whatever 
be our opinion on these questions, it appears to be cer- 
tam that, at some time or other, on one or more occasions, 
Jesus did make a public and drastic protest against the 
scandal of the Temple administration and worship. 

It has been said by Christian scholars that Jesus does 
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not appear to have been greatly attached to the Temple 
ntual Its daily services and sacrifices make very little 
showing in His teachmg and illustrations , and He seems to 
belong more to its outer courts than to its inmost shrme. > 
We cannot cite the Enghsh translation of Luke 2*“ 
as decisive proof that the House of Jehovah on 
Zion’s hill had captured the imagination of the boy Jesus, 
and that in going up to Jersualem for the first time His 
heart’s desire had been to see the House of God and to 
dwell within it Every one, I think, knows that the original 
reads literally — ‘ I must be m the things of My Father,’ 
as much as to say ‘Everything about God My Father 
mterests Me I must learn all I can of Him ’ But, even 
so, adoptmg the alternative Enghsh translation, ‘ I must 
be about My Father’s business,' it would seem that the 
boy Jesus regarded the Temple as the place of all places 
where His Father might be found and where His business 
was done In later years Jesus resorted to Solomon’s 
Porch and the Court of the Gentiles for teaching and for 
conversation with the people, but what He saw of the 
Temple management filled Him with grief and mdignation 
People were using the Temple court as a short cut from 
one part of the city to another, carr5ang their bundles 
and bales with them Stalls of oxen and sheep for sacn- 
fice stood wthin the sacred precincts ; and money- 
changers, giving small change to pilgrims or taking their 
foreign coins and exchanging them into Palestinian 
shekels for the Temple tnbute, were carrying on their 
business and adding to the turmoil There was, however, 
more than noise and confusion to give offence to a sensi- 
tive and reverent spirit 

Jesus saw beneath that traffic greed and fraud — the 
service of Mammon in the House of God, and His soul 

* There was a general resemblance between the ground plan of the Temple 
at Jerusalem and that of many great Hindu temples It consisted of outer 
and inner courts with the House of God in the inmost enclosure, 
corresponding to the prdKdras and devasthdna of a Hindu temple 
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flamed out m a protest which was irresistible at the mo- 
ment The story of the Cleansmg of the Temple is a 
supreme illustration of what one determined mmd, 
wholly made up, can accomplish on an undetermined 
multitude. The Court of the Gentiles was to Jesus a 
reminder of the vision of a prophet of the Restoration — 
‘My house shall be called a house of prayer for aU peoples' 
(Isa 56 ’’) That was the ideal, but the reality brought 
back to memory Jeremiah’s day and his denunciation of his 
contemporanes, the priests of the Temple — ‘ Ye have made 
it a den of thieves’ (Jer 7 “) It is not likely that Jesus 
used the words of that great prophet without explanation 
or comment In all probabihty He drew an histoncal 
parallel between the generation of Jeremiah and His own 
generation Then, in the olden times, the nation was boast- 
mg of its security, because it had the Temple of the Lord 
in its midst , and J erenuah had warned them that the House 
of God should not save them from destruction, but that, like 
the former house of Shiloh, the glonous buildmg of Solo- 
mon itself should perish. ‘And hkewise,’ Jesus declared 
or implied, ‘this Temple, greater even than Solomon’s, 
unfinished after forty and six years of building, shall be 
destroyed by your folly and your sin ’ If Jesus did not 
draw out the analogy, there were priests and scribes 
present who were well able so to do 

Jesus’ cleansmg of the Temple was an interference with 
a priestly monopoly • much of the profit from the sale of 
sacrificial animals and birds and from the money-changmg 
went mto the coffers of the High Priest He drew from 
this commerce a large revenue; and his income was 
imperilled by the action of Jesus The motive which 
animated Annas, the ex-High Priest, and Caiaphas, his 
son-in-law. High Pnest in the year of Jesus’ death, was 
as consciously mercenary as that which inflamed the 
shrine-makers of Ephesus against St Paul: 'Sirs, ye 
know that by this busmess, we have our wealth. . . . 
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There is danger that this our trade come into disrepute.' 
It IS highly significant that mimediately upon the citation 
of the passage from Jeremiah, St Mark writes — ‘And 
the chief pnests and the scribes heard it, and sought how 
they might destroy Him ’ (Mark ii i®, Luke 19 *’) Hard 
too upon the cleansmg of the Temple, comes the chal- 
lenge of the Chief Priests — 'By what kind of authority 
doest thou such things as these?' The action of Jesus 
was resented as rmpertment and full of menace to vested 
interests ^ 

There is, however, other and convincmg evidence that 
Jesus foretold the destruction of the Temple. He, who 
was accused of being the destroyer of the Temple, might 
have been its Saviour, if His countrymen had beheved m 
Hun. It IS rather idle and presumptuous to speculate 
about what might have happened if the Jewish nation had 
hstened to and obeyed Jesus Yet many would say with 
assurance that by the acceptance of Jesus the Jews would 
have escaped the religious fanaticism and political mad- 
ness which forty years later destroyed them as a separate 
nation and laid the Temple m rums. If they had only 


* Abrahams in his Studies tn Pharisaism and the Gospels, pp 82-89, discusses 
the incident of the Cleansing of the Temple in an instructive manner He 
argues that, if sacrifite and pa>ment of Temple tribute were necessary and 
right, then it would be a convenience to many pilgrims that animals and doves 
and Tyrian shekels should be available m the Temple enclosure He urges, 
therefore, that in principle this trading was legitimate, but be adds, 'There 
IS evidence enough that certain rapacious priestly families were detested by 
the people (witness the case of the House of Hanan) There might well have 
been occasions on which indignation such as that of Jesus would be justified ’ 
I think, however, that the protest of Jesus extends beyond the abuse of a 
necessary and legitimate commerce it was applied to the commerce itself in 
that place It was possible, though not easy, to eliminate fraud and oppression 
from the traffic, but not its dm and disorder These were inseparable from its 
activities Is not this view indicated in the milder condemnation spoken by 
Jesus in the incident recorded in the hourtb Gospel — 'Take these things hence 
Make not My Father's house a market-house ' There is a place for trade, but 
it IS not in a house of prayer — not even for honest trade This is what perhaps 
Abrahams would characterise as the Puritan (not the Pharisaic) view lhat 
quiet and order are becoming God's house is to-day a Christian sentiment Do 
we not owe it in part to Jewish sentiment’ Did St Paul invent the idea and 
the phrase that God is not a God of confusion (i Coi 14”) It must be 
confessed frankly that the tumult of an Indian yatra, and the dirt and noise 
in a Hindu Temple accord ill with a Christian's idea of the decent and reverent 
ordenng of individual and corporate worship. 
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understood and followed out Jesus’ doctrine of the 
Kingdom of God, overwhelmmg catastrophe would not 
have fallen upon the next generation We need not assume 
that Jesus’ anticipation of national disaster was super- 
human The signs of the times might be read by any 
shrewd political observer — or more certainly, by a man 
of religious discernment with a sense of spiritual values 
and knowledge of the operation of moral laws. The seeds 
of the pride and violence which led to the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jews were already 
present m the days of Jesus, their fruits the man of 
prophetical soul might foresee and foretell Is not this 
implied in the answer which Jesus gave to the Phansees 
and Sadducees, when they asked Him for a sign out of 
the heaven (Matt 16 ^ *, Mark 8 He remmds them 

that there were signs in the heavens which they could 
read well enough — ‘Red m the evenmg, and fine to- 
morrow’, and He asked why they could not observe 
and interpret the signs of the times No celestial portent 
might be granted to such as they were Only one sign 
would be given to them — a. prophet and he foretellmg 
doom, the sign of Jonah and Nmeveh. 

We are told that one day, as Jesus was leaving the 
Temple, His disciples pointed out the adornment of its 
walls, the massive stones of its foundations, and Jesus, 
in reply, spoke the word — ‘There shall not be left here 
one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down’ 
(Matt 24 Mark 13 *, Luke 21 ®) It was evidently a say- 
ing which made an indehble impression upon those who 
heard it. 

Jesus must have appeared to the Chief Priests as Jere- 
miah to the pnests of his day He was a prophet of doom, 
an apostle of ‘defeatism’ — of doom to what was indis- 
pensable to their well-being, of defeat to their chief in- 
terests m hfe Jesus was sure at the last that the destruc- 
tion could not be averted. He shed His tears and uttered 
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His lament over the city whose joy and pnde — Her 
House of God — ^would be left unto her desolate At the 
same time He believed and taught that this was not 
the end of all thmgs and of rehgion The worship of God 
would not cease, because the Temple was destroyed 
Wherever men hfted their hearts to God in humility and 
faith, their prayers would come to Him, and He would be 
found of them ‘ The hour cometh,' said He to the woman 
of Samaria, 'when neither m this mountam nor in Jerusa- 
lem shall ye worship the Father . . . God is spint, 
and they that worship Him must worship m spirit and 
truth ' 

Doctrme of this nature, whatever its beauty and pro- 
fundity of truth, is not hkely to have attracted much 
attention, or to have roused hostihty, but Jesus evidently 
did say something about the Temple which had caught 
the ear of the public The charge brought agamst Him 
by witnesses m the examination before Caiaphas, accord- 
ing to St Matthew, was — 'This man said, I am able to 
destroy the Temple of God, and to build it in three days ' 
26 **) St Mark's version is — ^“We heard Him say, I will 
destroy this Temple that is made with hands, and in 
three days I will build another made without hands' 
(14®®) There was a wide-spread belief that Jesus had 
said something of the kind, and that it had been brought 
in accusation agamst Him, for both these Sjmoptists 
record of Jesus upon the Cross, ‘And they that passed 
by railed on Him, waggmg their heads and sajnng. Thou 
that destroyest the Temple and buildest it m three days, 
save Thyself’ (Matt 27 Mark 15 ®®) 

It IS an extraordinary thing that m St Matthew and in 
St Mark we cannot find anywhere a word of Jesus 
resemblmg this, nor in St Luke’s Gospel We have to go 
to the Fourth Gospel for evidence of Jesus ever having 
made a statement of similar content, though with a notable 
difference The Fourth Evangelist, m his account of the 
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conversation which followed Jesus' cleansing of the 
Temple and of the Jews' demand for a sign, says that 
Jesus replied ' Destroy this Temple and I wiU raise it up 
in three days' (2 **) The difference between what Jesus 
actually said and what He was accused of saying is 
material He did not say, ‘I am able to destroy,' or ‘I 
will destroy ' , but ' Do you destroy the Temple, as you 
will — yet I will raise it up agam ' He had not spoken of 
Himself as the destroyer of the Temple, for He always 
represented that the cause of the coming destruction lay 
not in Himself but in others The claim He made was to 
build up and not to throw down, to restore and not to 
destroy He said, as it were, 'If and when you destroy 
the Temple, know that the presence of God will not fail 
among men His tabernacle shall still be with them 
through Me ' The Fourth Evangehst saw in this word 
a reference by Jesus to His own body, in which as m a 
tent God dwelt; and He wishes us to understand that 
through the incarnation of God in Jesus, God has come 
nearer to men than ever before. The Temple at Jerusalem 
has penshed; but worship of the One invisible God has 
not ceased among men — it has become more real to the 
behever 111 Jesus even than to the Jew The whole system 
of Judaism may pass away, but through Jesus God will 
still abide with us ^ 

In speaking about the Temple Jesus touched the 
Chief Pnests upon their most sensitive spot what He 
said about the current admimstration of it, and about its 
future gave mortal offence The Chief Priests were not 
concerned in the least for the defence of Tradition : they 
were Sadducees and repudiated Tradition And as for 
the Law, they took a moderate view of their obhgations to 
it, and did not insist upon the strictest observance. But 

• We shall miss the whole point of the Evangelist’s interpretation, if we do 
not remember that the word used here in the original denotes only the ‘ house 
of God, ' the inmost shrine of the Temple, where God was supposed peculiarly 
to dwell {iia6t), corresponding to the Hindu devaslhdna 
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whosoever attacked customs connected with the Temple 
and suggested doubts about its permanence was affecting 
their livehhood • if the Temple went, the priest’s occupa- 
tion and his gains were gone. 

The Fourth Gospel contains the most illuminating 
account of what took place towards the end The Chief 
Priests and the Phansees are represented as gathered in 
Council (ii No one has any effective plan to pro- 

pose, though all are agreed that the danger to their 
various interests is immment They are convmced that if 
the influence of Jesus contmues to spread and all men 
come to acknowledge Him, the result will be disaster. 
We may feel that their fear was mistaken ; but they said, 
and beheved it, in their blmdness, ‘The Romans will 
come and take away both our place and our nation.’ 
Though Phansees were present, there is a predominantly 
priestly flavour ui that remark The ' place ’ was probably 
the Temple, and by the ‘nation’ was meant that social 
and political organization in which the priests occupied 
so high a position Caiaphas, who had hstened with 
growing impatience to one timorous and futile proposal 
after another, at length broke forth — ‘You know nothing 
at all This is no time for speakmg of half-measures: 
immediate and strong action must be taken. Nothing 
short of the death of Jesus will suffice You do not take 
into account that it is expedient, that one man should 
die for the people and that our whole national organization 
should not perish Better that Jesus should die than that 
everythmg which you value — be it Law or Tradition or 
the Temple and the Priesthood — should be destroyed This 
man is a menace to the continuance of our institutions ' 

There is a cynical candour and aristocratic insolence 
in the speech of Caiaphas The Evangehst, however, dis- 
covers m it an unconscious prophecy of the benefits of 
Jesus’ d 3 nng not only to the Jews of Palestme but also 
to all those who, scattered throughout the world of all 
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the nations, should enter into a new relation of sonship to 
God and become the new and the true sacred people The 
conclusion of this narrative, which we have specially to 
note is — ‘ So from that day forth they took counsel that 
they might put him to death’ (ii “) 

In every subsequent detail of the movement against 
Jesus the Chief Priests are prominent They look out for 
an opportunity to arrest Jesus in pnvate, for, if the 
attempt were made in pubhc, the people might come to 
the rescue, and a ‘tumult’ would ensue The Chief 
Priests knew weU that any disturbance of the pubhc 
peace would bring down on all parties the undistinguishmg 
wrath of the Roman Governor Pilate hated a tumult 
among the Jews — as a British official hates a not be- 
tween Hindus and Moslems m his District It might bnng 
discredit on his administration and lead to inconvenient 
inquines by the higher authonties at Rome. The Chief 
Pnests enter into the negotiations with the traitor, Judas , 
they (with the Phansees) send the guard and servants to 
Gethsemane. The High Pnest conducts the prehimnary 
exammation and submits the issue to the Sanhednn. The 
Chief Priests are foremost m accusing Jesus before 
Pilate and m incitmg the crowd to ask for the release 
of Barabbas Though in these proceedings before the 
Governor, the Scribes and other members of the Sanhedrin 
are associated with the Chief Priests, it was the last alone 
who answered Pilate’s, ‘Shall I crucify your King?’ with 
the sycophantic, ‘We have no Kmg but Caesar.’ It is 
difficult to conceive that even their bitter hatred of Jesus 
could have brought the Phansees to this denial of their 
belief m Jehovah’s sole monarchy over Israel , but it was 
in line with the pohtical subservience of the Sadducaean 
priestly party and with their unscrupulous concern for 
their own safety and profit 

In St Matthew’s Gospel (21 1®) we read that when the 
Chief Pnests and Scribes heard the children m the Temple 
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crying ‘Hosanna to the Son of David' and so saluting 
Jesus as the Messianic King, they were moved with 
indignation The claim of Jesus to be the Messiah was an 
offence to the Chief Priests, not primarily because it 
seemed to them presumptuous or blasphemous, but be- 
cause they thought it to be dangerous in the highest 
degree. It was inconceivable to materialists, such as 
they were, that the Messiah should not seek to estabhsh 
a secular state by overthrowing the Roman power : talk of 
‘a Kingdom, not of this world' — a Kingdom in the spint — 
had no meamng for them We know to-day Governments 
and officials who find it impossible to believe that a man 
or woman can respond to a rehgious call and for the pure 
love of God and man can serve as a Chnstian missionary 
in a foreign land among strangers Behmd the religious 
profession they always suspect that there lies a pohtical 
or a commercial aim If Jesus set Himself up as the 
Chnst, then, so the Chief Priests imagmed, he must be 
intending a monarchy of the only kind existing on the 
earth and, m any case, whatever He meant. His claim 
must result in a popular disturbance or rising similar to 
the disastrous attempts of the past 
At the trial, it is true that the High Pnest exclaimed, 
‘Ye have heard the blasphemy' and rent his clothes To 
that extent the Sadducee had to do homage to religious 
convention and was guilty of hypocrisy The real charge 
lymg against Jesus in the eyes of the Chief Priests was not 
that He was a blasphemer, but that He was a revolution- 
ary. He would, they thought, have overturned the exist- 
ing order, and they stood for no change 
What was the ‘leaven of the Sadducees?' There is a 
comment of pawky humour by Bruce upon the stupidity 
of the Disciples and their slowness in coming to under- 
stand that Jesus was not speakmg literally when He 
warned them against the ‘leaven of the Phansees and 
Sadducees’ — 'One could wish that they had understood 
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that from the first, and that they had asked their Master 
to explain more precisely the nature of the evil influences 
for their own and our benefit Thereby we might have 
had in a sentence a photograph of Sadducaism The 
Evangelist’s own comment that the Disciples perceived 
that Jesus was speaking of the ‘doctrine’ of the Sad- 
ducees does not carry us very far We should like to see 
how that doctnne arises out of or is related to an inward 
spirit Our matenals in the Gospels for a portraiture of 
the Sadducees are scanty indeed Do we realize that they 
are only mentioned once by name in the whole account 
of the mmistry of Jesus before the last week? And that 
was in the incident of the deputation which waited on 
Jesus to demand a celestial sign — of which we have 
spoken previously 

How are we to account for this absence or infrequency 
of contacts with Jesus? The explanation of it is not so 
much the fact that the Sadducees were a small party — 
less numerous by far than the Phansees, as that they 
took little interest in viteil rehgion They were not 
deeply concerned about spiritual issues . the Chief Priests 
were only roused to action when their material advantages 
seemed to be m danger Thus it is customary to say that 
whereas the ' leaven ’ of the Pharisees was hypocrisy, that 
of the Sadducees was worldhness 

This distinction is somewhat too facile and will bear to 
be exammed and filled out in meaning Both Phansees 
and Sadducees were self-centred and self-regardmg : 
that was their essential sin, for all sin is, in essence, lack 
of love — ^separation from and neglect of God and our 
neighbour Both parties sought for self-gratification : 
but they found it in different things The Pharisee 
desired for himself the reputation of being godly — ^the 
praise and influence which men will award to one who 
seems to them to be just and pious. The Sadducee’s 

'The Expositor’s Greek Testament Matt 
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heart was set upon grosser good — money and the sensible 
pleasures and comfort which money can buy, social rank 
and power of office We may say, therefore, that while 
the Phansee only seemed to be a saint, the Sadducee 
really was a worldling It was all-important to the 
Phansee that he should appear to be righteous The 
Sadducee was under no such obligation to keep up 
appearances; he might show himself for what he was, 
since the world readily understands and makes allowances 
for a worldling The things which the Phansee coveted 
were not easy of attainment * they demanded a measure of 
self-discipline and self-denial — ^long prayers, fasting and 
almsgivmg were painful observances. The Sadducee 
practised no such mortification of himself, but inclined 
to do just what was pleasing. Since he did not believe 
in another world, by an inward necessity he concentrated 
attention upon this life He wanted a good time here and 
now. The genuine Phansee — I mean the Pharisee 
without hypocnsy — ^was a man in earnest about rehgion, 
seeing goodness and mercy and coming very near to the 
Kingdom of God ; the perfect Sadducee, on the other hand, 
was the complete materialist — a good fellow and pleasant 
companion up to a point, but, when occasion required, 
stoppmg at nothing to defend his wealth or his social 
position The Sadducee confessed God, but he kept 
the confession within what were to him reasonable and 
proper limits He was of the t5q)e which says, 'For God 
and my country, but always for my country’; 'For the 
general good and my business, but business first.’ The 
opposition of the Sadducees to Jesus was consciously 
based on self-interest. 

We have finished now our rapid survey of the causes 
discoverable in human history of Jesus’ death. We 
have traced out an enmity against Jesus which grew in 
venom and determination until it became deadly. It has 
been suggested that there were three elements in the 
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ministry of Jesus which contributed to this result — ^the 
divergence of His ideas from the accepted doctrine of the 
time, the claims He made on His own behalf, and the 
danger to vested interests unphcit in His personality and 
teaching The treatment could not be exhaustive: it 
has exhibited the use of a method which should be earned 
out m much greater detail I cannot hope that I have 
escaped error in the selection and descnption of a few 
events, or that my readers will agree in all respects with 
the interpretation which has been put upon them There 
is so much more to be said there is so much to be said 
better and more truly Yet I trust that this general con- 
clusion will have been made plain and wiU be accepted — 
that, in one sense, few events in history have been more 
mteUigible and exphcable than the crucifixion of Jesus 
the Nazarene Jesus, bemg what He was and the men of 
His tune being what they were. He must have died at their 
hands Viewed m this aspect of it, there is no mystery 
at all in the death of Jesus: we can account for it on 
known and famihar grounds. The passions which Jesus 
stirred up, the motives which conspired in the hearts of 
His enemies to destroy Him, are akin to our own feelmgs 
and impulses , we know their reality and dreadful power by 
inward expenence and by mtercourse with the men of 
our own tune I will not say that human nature is the 
same as ever and that it never can change, so that if Jesus 
were to come among us to-day, we should crucify Hun 
afresh. The nations which have known Hun long have not 
so utterly failed to leam of Him. As the fruit of His 
living and d3nng 2ind of nineteen hundred years of His 
influence, something has been wrought m the faith of 
milli ons, in the sentiment of peoples, and in standards 
of public life which would make men quicker to recognize 
and acknowledge the truth and beauty of a Jesus once 
again in their midst than were Jews and Romans in 
the days of Caiaphas and Pilate Many would not only 
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rally to His defence, they would also devote themselves 
to His service. There are more humility and honesty, 
temperance and kindness m the world to-day than ever 
before The evils of our generation are great enough m 
aU conscience , but let us not so malign it that we behttle 
or Ignore the achievements of Jesus through the centunes 
There has been spintual progress, but still we are near 
enough and like enough in nature and disposition to the 
men of Palestine to understand why Jesus died 
But, in another and higher sense, the death of Jesus is 
a profound mystery In its man-ward aspect we can ex- 
plain it in its relation to God we are left wondering why 
ever it should have been allowed to happen. All through 
the foregoing chapters we have stressed the importance, 
for investigation and thought, of the consciousness of 
Jesus Here was a man who hved in the most intimate and 
constant fellowship with God As Jesus dwelt in that fel- 
lowship, what did He think of His own dymg, and what 
did He say of His Father's intention in that death? The 
portraiture of Jesus in the Four Gospels shows us one 
who anticipated His death, shrank from His death, and 
accepted His death m the faith that His Heavenly Father 
knew of it, allowed it, and even willed it Jesus, con- 
templating and facing His death, did not regard it as 
due to divine forgetfulness or to divine failure and weak- 
ness, as though God His Father had overlooked Him or 
could not have stayed the hands of wicked men, if He 
would. 'The Son of Man must suffer many things, and 
be rejected by the Elders and Chief Priests and the 
Scribes and be killed ’ (Mark 8 ' Thus it must be ’ 

(Matt 26 What is this must ? What kmd of necessity 
lay in the death of Jesus? It is evident that the necessity 
of which Jesus here speaks is not the submission of a 
weaker man to supenor human force — ^the helplessness 
of the pnsoner m the hands of his captors, of the van- 
quished before his victor The necessity, at which Jesus 
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first hinted, of which afterwards He more plainly spoke, 
belongs to the realm of moral or spiritual necessity And 
it was a necessity, the nature and form of which Jesus 
found in His reading of Scripture It is our busmess to 
examine this herein he both the mystery and the glory 
of the Cross 

I do not wish to anticipate later statements, but I 
would not even seem to suggest that before Jesus came 
into the world, there was some antecedent necessity 
which doomed Him to the Cross and that those men who 
— in their various ways — ^took part in the crucif3ung of 
Hun, though they seemed to be free agents, in reality 
were the unconscious, helpless, and pre-ordained instru- 
ments of a divme plan and purpose Even if our reason 
should drive us to this conclusion by an mescapable logic, 
we shall do well to refuse our assent . there is something 
defective in the argument. Is not this to begin our 
approach to the mystery from the wrong end — ^not 
with the facts, but with a theory ; not with the history, 
but with a philosophy or theology? The Gospels assuredly 
exhibit to us men and women who believe themselves, in 
relation to Jesus, to be acting of their own volition, and 
to be capable of choice — able either to accept or to reject. 
The Evangelists intend that we who read their records 
shall see and feel that everything turns upon the disposi- 
tion of the heart and that those who rejected and slew 
Jesus mcurred a terrible responsibility and brought upon 
themselves a great guilt — ^that they smned in the utmost 
degree. 

God’s true man dwelt in the midst of men and mani- 
fested to their conscience the grace and truth of God, 
and many they were who looked upon these and refused 
to listen to the testimony within Is not this at least a 
part of the mystery and glory of the Cross that Jesus 
endured this ' contradiction of sinners against themselves,’ 
and was wiUing to suffer and die at their hands — to be 
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slain of them and not to slay them’ And this, so Jesus 
indicates, was the thought and the way of God Himself 
in dealmg with froward and wicked men In His d}dng, 
no less than m His words of truth and His works of mercy, 
Jesus was ‘the complete expression in humanity of the 
Father ' The mind and wdl of Jesus in His crucifixion 
were the ventable mmd and will of God As Jesus thought 
and acted towards sinners m His suffering and death, so 
God has Eilways thought and acted and ever will so think 
and act Jesus did not depart out of His communion 
with His Father, when He consented to suffer and die; 
but rather He was conscious that m His passion He was 
fulfilhng to the utmost and m the highest degree the will 
of His Father In the garden He offered the petition that 
if it were possible the hour of suffering might pass from 
Him and the cup of death might be taken away; but 
there came the final prayer, ‘Nevertheless not what I 
wfil, but what Thou wiliest ’ And, in the result, there was 
perfect unity of will between Jesus and the Father. He 
and His Father were one in His dymg The thought and 
will of God towards sinners are expressed and revealed 
in Jesus crucified In the hour when Jesus died, God was 
most to be seen and found on earth in Him who hung upon 
the Cross • then at that moment, the event in our world 
with most divinity in it, wais being transacted The Word 
of the Cross was a new word of God to all sinful men: 
the hke of it had never been heard before. God truly 
spoke and God truly acted in the Passion and Death of 
Jesus. 
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TO A HINDU FRIEND 

My Dear Satyabandha, 

In the first part of this Lecture you will find an 
account of the central event of Christian history and of 
its causes; and in this second part an attempt will be 
made to set forth the meanmg of that event for men of 
whatever race or creed But since this book is intended 
in part for Indian readers, it is proper and nght that a 
comparison should be instituted between the Rehgion of 
Jesus and Hmduism 

I hope that I shall be able to, avoid that irntatmg 
method, as unscientific as it is ungenerous, which selects 
the worst in one religion and contrasts it with the best 
in another If in anythmg which shall be said here- 
after, I shall fall into superficial inaccuracy or into 
deeper untruth, so that I do an injustice to the aim 
and spirit of any Sect or School of Hmduism, I must 
ask not only for your forgiveness but also for your cor- 
rection We are, both of us, travellers through this 
world The beginnmg and the end of our pilgnmage 
have not been made quite plain to us, and perhaps we 
may hold different views about our ongm and our des- 
tmation. One thmg, however, is certain — that we are 
on the road together, and we meet in this book — as it 
were for an evening in the Dharmasdld before we part 
and resume our journey on the morrow ‘ We are strangers 
and sojourners here, as all our fathers were ’ How great, 
then, is the need that we should be kind and courteous 
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in our conversation, and that we should help and 
strengthen each other in the finding of the path of 
Truth, and m keeping to it, when found. 

Both of us have known something of the dangers 
and terror of this world of our pilgrimage — the awful 
majesty as well as the tender grace and loveliness of 
the scenes through which we pass. We have had exper- 
ience both of the meanness and of the heroism of the 
men and women who make up our company: the daily 
stage has shown to us a mixture of the sordid and of 
the sublime If I have anythmg at all to say, it is because 
I have had the compamonship of One who passed this 
way before, and knows — ^so I beheve — the nght path 
from its startmg-point to its finish 

Let us remmd ourselves that it is with Jesus Christ 
we have to do — and not with Western civihsation, nor 
even, primarily, with the Chnstian Church and its 
missionary The face and the voice of Jesus, His words 
and His deeds, are what we are to contemplate and 
consider here and now. One request I wiU make of you 
that you do not allow yourself to lapse into and to 
remain content with an easy identification of the teachmg 
of Jesus with other modes of thought, so that you come 
short of or do violence to 'the truth as it is in Him ’ 
No one can nghtly make the Teacher of Gahlee and 
the great Masters of Hinduism say the same thing 
They are at variance with one another; and you and 
I must recognize this fact and make our choice of leader 
and of path 

So far as I know and understand the Master, whose 
disciple I desire to be. He is One who set honesty of 
judgement in the forefront of the great qualities of the 
soul , and He was patient m dealing with all hesitations 
and doubts, which sprang from the love of truth One 
of His disciples has given us a phrase which suggests 
a complete human character — 'doing the truth in love,’ 
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or ‘ truthing it in love,’ as it has been otherwise rendered. 
We may be quite sure that neither of us will find the 
truth unless he is mspired and directed by love, and 
we cannot help each other m this quest, except we have 
mutual goodwill and the humility that arises out of it 

For my part, I am convinced that the Way of Jesus 
is not the Way of some great Hindu Sages they and 
He have drawn up complete schemes of hfe, but these 
differ at every critical pomt He conceived and spoke 
of God as Personal — as His Father, possessed of the 
good and intelligible qualities of righteousness and love ; 
of men as truly the children of God, owing one another 
brotherly kindness and service , of the Way of Salvation 
as an acknowledgment of failure in love to God and our 
fellow-men, and as return to God in trust and obedience ; 
of the duty of the Saved as beanng witness to the grace 
of God and doing work for the accomphshment of His 
purpose, and of the End as a perfected society of God 
and men. And, on the other hand, those Sages, of whom 
I have spoken, have thought of God as the Ultimate 
Impersonal, without known or expressible qualities, of 
the world as an idle and passing show, of the duty 
of man as obedience for a while to a conventional morality ; 
of Salvation as escape from this world by individual 
disciphne and meditation , and of the End as the sohtude 
of the only Existent 

Each of these schemes is a consistent whole but they 
are m opposition and contrast at every point. It is 
for us to determine which we will have we cannot take 
both I have sometimes imagined that the debt which 
the world owes to some of those Sages is that with per- 
sistence and courage they followed their path to its 
very end and made the discovery, on our behalf, that 
it leads nowhither Jesus was not a formal philosopher; 
but the whole of His scheme of hfe rests upon an affirma- 
tion, so simple that the unlearned can understand it. 
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so profound that our deepest and most systematic 
thought has not yet fathomed all its meaning — God 
%s love 

Some among my correspondents tell me that modem 
India IS wholly occupied with mundane affairs, and is 
so absorbed in political agitation that she has neither 
time nor desire for the things of religion Is it not, how- 
ever, true to say that the great mass of the people still 
chng to ancient ways and cherish the familiar ideas of 
worship and of duty? In any case, the most intensely 
pohtically-minded person, sooner or later, will come to 
reahse that no policy or activity of the State can for 
ever satisfy the whole man. I do not simply mean that 
when he grows old and comes near to quittmg this life, 
he will begm to think of death and eternity • my thought 
is rather that to any far-seemg and honest citizen to 
whom his politics is more than the pursuit of his own 
advantage, or a game in which he finds excitement and 
diversion, it must become apparent that every great 
pohcy of State rests ultimately upon behefs and con- 
victions, which are in their nature religious If a form 
of Democracy be the mode of government which India 
will choose for herself, then its bases must be other 
than the doctrmes of Karma and Re-mcarnation, on which 
Caste and the old Hindu society have so long stood 
We cannot change our social or political order without 
revising our religious ideas 

You and I have often discussed together in what way 
and how far we may know God, and doubtless you will 
notice that, as the argument of this book is developed, 
it brings ever more clearly into view my own belief that 
man is made in the image of God — that of all things 
in our Universe he is the nearest to and the hkest to 
God An analogy can be drawn between the things 
of sense and that which transcends sense, and the spiritual 
world may be traced in natural law The lotus in the 
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water, the sun reflected m a myriad rain-pools, the 
clay and the pot fashioned out of it, the wave which 
sinks into and is lost in the ocean — all these and a thou- 
sand other matenal objects may be used as emblems of 
the Invisible and Eternal but we understand most of 
God and see Him most clearly when we consider man 
in his social relations and in his purest affections No 
Theology can be true which is intrinsically inhuman: 
and, in this sense, the highest religion is necessarily and 
rightly anthropomorphic 

I think, my fnend, that the time is now close at hand 
when you yourself wiU become part of an India which 
will walk upon her own feet, manage her own affairs, 
and be cast upon her own resources, material and spintual 
And then you will have to reckon with all those divisive 
influences, deep-seated and active m individuals and in 
communities, which make nationhood difficult of attain- 
ment, and mar it after it has been made In that time 
I pray that India may have the continued friendship 
of England, and such co-operation as she desires , but a 
new responsibihty wiU rest upon you You know fuU 
well what are the anti-social forces m town and village — 
ignorance and apathy, lust and the love of money, per- 
sonal ambition, malice and distrust — ^with which you 
will have to contend in your desire to realize the common- 
weal In those days you will need the companionship 
of Jesus On the view of some of India's ancient Sages 
I do not know why any rational being should trouble 
about pohtics ; it is the madness of a day, for the State 
is not worth the deep and lasting concern of any wise 
or good man. There is a nft, an irreconcilable opposi- 
tion, between India’s present occupation with pohtics, 
and the ancient philosophy of the Advaita Vedanta In 
Jesus’ scheme of hfe, however, the family and the com- 
munity, the nation and the brotherhood of the nations 
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of the world, have their due recognition and place 
Jesus is no more a party politician than He is a formal 
philosopher ; but He supplies the spirit and the principles 
of good citizenship — the will to strive and to endure, 
the willingness to think the best of others and to for- 
give in]unes, the power to subordinate personal gain 
and fame to the general good In your public life, m 
the disinterested service of your fellows, you will come 
to know the meaning of and to share in the crucifixion 
of Jesus; by the contemplation of His Cross you will 
be fed and strengthened, purified and enhghtened in 
the secret places of your own soul. 

And, in particular, we shall recognize that m India 
to-day the bitterest division of feehng is made by Religion 
so-called We need not wonder if some who do not give 
m their adhesion to any creed, call a plague on the two 
houses of Hinduism and Islam The teaching and the 
example of Jesus have shown to us that there is only 
one nght means of propagating and defending any true 
religion, and that is by the use of and reliance upon 
spintual influences — ^the native force of truth and good- 
ness So far as we have the mind of Christ, we shall 
be careful to abstain from insult and injury, from all 
corrupt persuasion and physical violence Jesus beheved 
with all His heart m the truth of His Gospel, and no 
threat could restrain Him from the proclamation of it, 
but His method of preaching was the appeal to reason and 
conscience Sooner or later, we shall admit, India must 
come to the acceptance of Chnst’s ideal of toleration and 
propaganda This alone will serve to keep the public peace 

But, though the imitation of Jesus may, in this manner, 
abate a public scandal and satisfy those whose chief 
concern is the maintenance of 'law and order,' we shall 
not be able to conceal from ourselves that the method 
of Jesus transfers the conflict to the higher regions of 
the spint, where it may be waged with an even greater 
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intensity of sufEenng You have spoken sometimes to 
me of friends who have returned from foreign travels 
or residence abroad to the land of their birth and their 
fathers You have described to me, with a sympathy 
which was an indication of your own depth of feeling, 
the inward peace and satisfaction with which one of 
these wanderers and exiles has settled himself again 
amidst the familiar scenes The gleammg tank or river 
with its depiendency of verdant rice-fields, the rustle 
of the leaves and the murmuring of doves in the palm- 
groves, the faint but clear sound of the temple bell, 
the well-remembered fragrance of garlands and incense, 
the invocations and chants to the gods, the ten thousand 
tender recollections of childhood, the sacramental obser- 
vances of the household, the accustomed forms of thought 
and speech which the man slips on again like a well- 
fitting garment, all his treasures recovered out of the 
ancient wisdom and culture of India — ^these gather around 
him once more and bind him to themselves with an 
added power of beauty and attraction Surely it was 
of one in this mood that Jesus used the words — ‘He 
saith. The Old is good ' It will appear to such a man 
as this that the choice lies between Christ and the hentage 
of his people, and that the cost of discipleship is greater 
than he can bear He cannot nse up and follow One 
who asks him to forsake all and to prefer Him m honour 
and love before even father and mother This is not 
peace but war it is a sword which pierces through his 
heart A Christian may offer comfort and mitigation 
of the severity of this trial by giving the assurance 
that nothing which is beautiful and good in India’s 
heritage need be lost, and that no one who is true to 
himself and obeys the call of the highest can be false 
or injurious to his country and people — ^the purest and 
noblest patnotism will hve in him — but the almost 
mtolerable pain of the test remains. 
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The Master Jesus said, 'Narrow is the gate, and 
straitened the way that leadeth unto life.’ This is the 
‘razor-edge path,’ so hard to find and keep, of which 
the Sages used to speak I am confident that Jesus did 
not mean that one who accepts His guidance and follows 
Him wiU become a man without breadth of outlook or 
variety of interests; nor did He mean that the way of 
discipleship would be a way of sadness and death Those 
who have most faithfully followed Him have found joy 
and abundance of hfe But the Master has taught plainly 
by His Cross that the gate of hfe is death . there is for 
each one of us a crucial experience through which he 
must pass mto the fulness of manhood ‘ Strive — agonize,' 
He commands, ‘to enter m by the narrow door; for 
many I say unto you shall seek to enter in and shall 
not have strength ’ 

To this point of choice and decision any meditation 
m sincenty on the Cross of Chnst will brmg both you 
and me. It must seem to the Christian preacher in India 
that among his hearers are some by whom the choice 
of Christ can be made only with an effort and sacrifice 
greater than ever was required of himself He will do 
honour in his thought and remembrance to those within 
the Christian Church of India who, at so great cost, 
have made their confession of Chnst For yourself I 
pray for strength to be granted you that you may strive 
to enter m, that you may take up your cross and follow 
on to the fulness and perfection of human life. 


The Writer. 



CHAPTER I 


THE AVATARA and THE CROSS 

The gods are come down to us tn the likeness of men . — 
Acts XIV II 

The Word was with God, and the Word was God. . . . 
And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us .. . full 
of grace and truth — St John i i, 14 

Hitherto, of set purpose, we have spoken of Jesus as man, 
and we have laid emphasis upon the histoncity of the 
Gospels Whatever exaggerations or errors may have 
crept into these narratives, it is not open to doubt that 
they are deahng with one who actually hved and died 
as a man among men. We have seen that there was in 
Jesus a mystery of personahty, which provoked in friends 
and in foes alike the inquiry, ‘Who and what is He?’ 
There was a unique element of authonty and power in 
the words and deeds of Jesus; and all His conduct 
exhibited and claimed a strange and rare intimacy with 
the Unseen God, His Heavenly Father We have now 
reached a point when we must be more explicit m our 
own views of the Person of Jesus. Why He died and 
what He accomplished upon the Cross are matters 
closely related to who He w^ls and is Our interpretation 
of the Cross depends upon our behef about the being 
and nature of Him who hung upon it • any doctrine of 
the Atonement — that is, of the effect of the death of 
Jesus upon and its value for the human race — ^must be 
conditioned by the doctnne of the Person of Jesus. 
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There is a pleasant story in the Eighth Book of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses of an aged couple, Philemon and Baucis, 
who hved m the Phrygian hill-country One day, so 
the poet’s tale runs, the gods Jupiter and Mercuiy in 
human guise alighted m this neighbourhood, and sought 
in a thousand homes for hospitality They were every- 
where repulsed, until they came to the humble thatched 
dwelhng of Philemon and his wife These poor folk gave 
a welcome to their unexpected guests, and, drawing 
out a rude bench and covermg it with a rough-woven 
cloth, bade them be seated while they prepared the best 
meal their scanty store and httle garden could provide 
A mattress of soft sedge-grass was laid upon the wooden 
couch; and the old three-legged table was propped up 
before it with a potsherd, and wiped and sweetened with 
moist herbs Presently the hosts set upon the board the 
rustic meal in its due courses — olives and endives, roast 
eggs in earthen dishes, and a stew from the copper kettle 
above the hearth, with nuts and figs and grapes and such 
thin wine as their jar contamed But as the meal drew to 
its close, a strange portent occurred Baucis and Philemon 
saw with amazement and growing alarm, that the nuxing- 
bowl, as fast as wine was drawn from it, filled itself again , 
and great was their fear when the visitors threw aside 
their human disgmse and stood before them in forms 
of celestial splendour The gods bade them forsake their 
lowly abode and foUow them to a mountain near by As 
they were climbing its slopes, they saw the whole country- 
side beneath them, together with its impious inhabitants, 
overwhelmed by a flood, while their thatched cottage 
was transformed into a temple with shining golden roofs 
The gods granted the faithful and loving couple this boon, 
that they should serve as the keepers of the temple and 
that neither of them should see the death of the other. 
So when the end came of their human years, they were 
both changed at the same moment into trees And in 
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token of the truth of this tale, the traveller might still 
see upon the spot an oak and a linden strangely grown 
together and entwined, with votive wreaths hung by 
wa3darers upon their boughs 
It has been suggested that this story was a piece of 
the local folk-lore, and had something to do with the 
behaviour of the people of Lystra, when the strangers, 
Paul and Barnabas, visited their remote town, £ind healed 
before their eyes one whom they had known as a cripple 
from his birth Remembermg the legend of their country- 
side, they cried out, ‘The gods are come down to us in 
the likeness of men’; and since the populace takes 
greater account at first of the body than of the mind, 
they called Barnabas, of the larger and more imposing 
presence, Jupiter, and Paul, of the alert thought and 
vivid speech. Mercury Under the leadership of the priest 
of Jupiter ‘of the gate,' they made haste to render to 
their visitors the offermgs due to the gods The narrative 
in the Acts goes on to tell of the dismay and horror of the 
Chnstian Apostles at the ascription of divine honours 
to themselves — ‘Sirs, why do ye these things? We also 
are men of like passions with you; and bring you the 
good news that ye should turn from these vam things 
unto the hving God, who made the heaven and the earth 
and the sea, and all that in them is’ (Acts 14”) 

This mcident may serve as a graphic illustration of 
the difference between the Greek and the Jew in their 
conceptions of the Godhead and its relation to humanity. 
There was a general behef in the Pagan world that the 
gods from time to tune descended from their heavenly 
abodes, took temporarily the semblance of human bodies, 
and walked among men On the other hand, among the 
Jews the notion prevailed of One God, and of Him as 
awfully transcendent The distance between God and 
man was deeply graven on Jewish thought , and the idea 
did not come easily to the Jew — it was even abhorrent 
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to him — that God could manifest Himself and might 
be seen and heard and felt in a humsin body. 

Hinduism furmshes many examples of a behef similar 
to that of the Greeks The meaning of the word, Avatdra, 
is precisely ‘ descent ' It is the ‘ commg down ’ of a god 
in the likeness, not necessarily of a man, but of some 
living thing There is the semblance of a physical body, 
animal or human, which the god has temporarily assumed 
Of this kind, for instance, are the avatdras of Vishnu as 
fish and boar, as man-hon and R^a ‘ of the axe ’ Or 
again, to take stories of much later date and with a more 
restncted currency, there are the interventions which 
Mahipati, the biographer of the Maratha saints, attn- 
butes to Han or Vishnu on behalf of his devotee, 
Tukaram He teUs how Han appeared to Tukaram when 
the sack of gram had fallen from his beast on to the 
road, and he was unable to lift and replace it The im- 
known wayfarer, without an effort, set the burden again 
upon the back of the bullock, and led Tukaram safely 
through the flooded river Then, on the farther bank, a 
flash of hghtmng revealed the silken robe and the world- 
renowned jewel of the god On another occasion, when 
the unworldly saint had sold his whole stock of chilhes 
to the villagers without keeping any account, Hari took 
the form of Tukaram’s servant, collected all the sums 
which were due, and paid them to his adopted master. ‘ 

All such cases, however teraporeiry the manifestation 
or illusory the form, are regarded as avatdras, but the 
word appears to gather meaning, and it is used m the 
fullest and stnctest sense of embodiments m a human 
form for the duration of a human hfe Perhaps we may 
discern a movement of thought in this direction in the 
order of the ten incarnations customarily attributed to 
Vishnu The senes begins with three m animal shape — 
the fish, the tortoise, and the boar ; it passes through the 

> Fraser and Edwards, The Life and Teaching of Tdkiram pp 8o-Sa. 
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intermediate form of Narasimha, who has a man's body 
and a lion’s head; and then enters the region of more 
human conceptions. The first of these is the Dwarf, 
of deformed humanity — a purely mythological personi- 
fication: the others are Para^urama, Rama, Krishna, 
and Buddha — ^the one mdubitably histoncal figure in 
the series, with Kalki, as the tenth and last, still to 
come R^a and Krishna, whose stones are told at 
great length in the Hindu Epics and Puranas, in Sansknt 
and many popular versions, are pre-emmently the avatars 
of Hinduism 

It has been suggested that the idea of Incarnation is 
denved from that of the Immanent Brahma Granted 
that there is a Supreme Bemg which pervades the whole 
Universe and is resident m every man, constituting his 
very soul or self, then the behef m Incarnation may seem 
to be an easy development or an inevitable deduction 
This explanation of the Hindu doctrine of Incarnation is 
surely wide of the mark: for, in the first place, if we 
believe that the Over-Soul — ^the one existent Brahma, 
as the universal substrate, is resident in eveiything, 
animate or inanimate, so that each mdividual, in a sense, 
is an embodiment of this Supreme Being or Impersonal 
God, then there is no reason why we should speak of one 
person or thing rather than of any other as an ‘ mcama- 
tion ' All things, on this view, are equally incarnations, 
veilmg the Existent by illusory forms There is no room 
in the Advaita (Monist) Vedanta for a doctnne of ‘special’ 
incarnations, but only for a doctnne of ‘universal’ 
incarnation Further, the Advaita type of thought dis- 
parages and moves away from those vaneties of rehgion 
which take an interest in and attach value to the in- 
dividual, to the sensible world, and to the matenal body 
It throws its influence on the side of ignoring and obhterat- 
ing all personal charactenstics and individual distinctions, 
and seeks to withdraw thought and contemplation to 
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that which becomes more and more abstract It has an 
aversion from what is concrete and personal, since, these, 
in its estimation, belong to the realm of the transient and 
the unreal 

With greater appropriateness and probability, the idea 
of Incarnation has been associated with those schools 
of Hmduism which msist upon some kmd of personahty 
m God, and reject the cold mtellectualism of the Advmta 
An avatara, we ought to remember, is an appearance in 
visible and tangible form of a deity conceived as per- 
sonal • it IS the manifestation of him through a matenal 
body to the senses of men We can understand, there- 
fore, why the behef in Incarnation should be most 
developed among the Vaishnavas, for they, more than 
any otlier great Hindu sect, have laid stress upon the 
personal attributes of God and upon the reahty and 
eternity of the distinction between His self and the 
selves of His worshippers 

It would appear, then, that the idea of Incarnation 
has ansen as a protest of the heart Emotion requires 
that God shall be personal; and this is the legitimate 
demand of what is as truly a part of our human nature 
as the intellect An mcamation serves to brmg God 
nearer to man and to make Him more real. The attempt 
has been made in Hindmsm to combine in one concept 
the two ideas of the abstract, impersonal Brahma and of 
the sole, sovereign, personal God Pandit Sitanath 
Tattvabhushan has traced the origin of such a synthesis 
to the KaushUaki Upanishad, where m the third adhydya 
the god Indra is represented eis saying ‘ Know me only , 
that is what I deem most beneficial for man that he 
should know me ’ This chapter of the Upamshad 
develops this theme, teaching that Indra is the prana, 
the vital breath, and the prapid, the intelligence or self- 
consciousness m each individual In the Bhagavadgitd 
we have the best-known example of this syncretism. 
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Brahma is regarded as the same as Vasudeva, the 
Universal God, and the incarnate Krishna as one with 
Vasudeva It may be said that the Krishna of the Gita is 
Brahma personalised 

Now it IS mto the mouth of Krishna, as the Personal 
Absolute and Supreme, that there has been put the text 
on Incarnation which is most often and widely quoted 
in India: 

‘Though I am unborn, and of unchangeable essence, 
and though I am the Lord of things which become, yet 
presiding over (controlling) my own Nature, I become 
(appear) by the operation of my own Mdyd 

‘ Whenever there is a failure of Righteousness (Dharma) 
O Bharata, an upnsmg of Unrighteousness, then I create 
myself 

‘For the protection of the saints {sddhus), and for the 
destruction of the evil-doers, for the estabhshment of 
Righteousness, I become (appear) age after age’ — (iv 6-8). 

Thus the author of the Bhagavadgitd represents the 
Umversal and Absolute Bemg as having personality and 
also as manifesting Himself upon the battle-field m the 
bodily form of Knshna to his devotee — the great archer, 
Arjuna. By the Monist both the personahty of Vasudeva 
and the incarnate form of Knshna, hke every other per- 
sonahty and sensible appearance, are declared to be 
products of Illusion, and therefore impermanent and 
unreal They are only a temporary accommodation to 
the ignorance of a disciple By the duahsts of India the 
personahty of God, at least, is regarded as of His essence, 
though its bodily mamfestation may not be endurmg The 
possibdity of personal fellowship between God and His 
worshippers abides for ever, even when the Incarnation 
disappears 

' It IS better to keep the original term here, for Hindu commentators give 
to it the most diverse interpretations The monist Sankara says it means 
the principle of the Cosmic Illusion Ramanuja, of the Qualified Dualism, 
assigns to it the meaning of 'intelligence ' 
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Now this belief in the manifestation of God in bodily 
form raises the question of the relation of God discamate 
to God incarnate. Hindu metaphysicians and com- 
mentators do not appear to have given sufficient thought 
to this question Indeed, for the Advaitl, it is not of 
much interest, and admits of a summary answer. The 
Personal God or Lord of the Universe {Isvara) is Himself 
the first product of Mdyd, and any mcamation of Him, 
therefore, must be Illusion doubly-dyed — it will be an 
illusion of Illusion, an unreal image of Unreahty For 
those to whom God is truly and eternally personal, the 
question is of more importance and presents greater 
difficulty How, in their view, does the Incarnate God 
stand to the Supreme God? The Hmdu commentators 
have brought forward the idea that the divine nature is 
constituted of parts {amsas), and so is divisible or separ- 
able into distinct portions On the face of it, an explana- 
tion of this kind cannot be accepted as satisfactory. It is 
a cardinal tenet of the Advatta Vedanta that the im- 
personal Brahma is akhanda or impartite. it exists only 
as one and a whole and cannot be supposed to be subject 
to distinction into parts, of which one may be here and 
another yonder Is it not equally improper to imagine a 
division of personahty and to assign a fraction or portion 
of it to this individual and some other fraction or portion 
to that individual? This conception of personahty is 
too crude and unphilosophical The Hindu theory of Incar- 
nation borders upon the rather gross idea of a physical 
generation in which there may be a varjdng proportion of 
the mixture of elements divme and human 

The out-standmg example of the amia theory is the 
story of the birth of Rama and his half-brothers. The 
Rdmdyana teUs how the childless king, Da^aratha, per- 
formed sacnfice to obtain royal issue In answer to 
his prayer the god Vishnu appeared and gave to Inm a pot 
of nectar (pdyasa), which his three wives were to dnnk 
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To Kausalya a half was given, and of her was bom 
Rama, in whom half of the divme essence resided Kaikeyi 
received a quarter, and her son, Bharata, consequently 
had a fourth part of the divme essence Sumitra drank 
the remaming portion, and she gave birth to the twms, 
Lakshmana and Satrughna, who each had a share of one- 
eighth of the divine essence. Some incarnations, as the 
offspring of incarnates, are descnbed as amiamiavatdra — 
the part of a part One mcamation only is generally 
regarded as puma, or full and complete ; and that is the 
incarnation of Vishnu m the Krishna of the BhagavadgUd, 
but even he, at other times and in other Scnptures, as 
for example m the Bhdgavata Purdna, which is devoted 
to the elaboration of his legendary tale, is spoken of as 
partial and imperfect. 

One other question anses m connexion with the Hindu 
doctrine of Incarnation. What, accordmg to Hindu 
behef, may be the purpose of an mcamation? The 
occasions for these divme manifestations or theophanies 
are numerous and varied m kind: many are trivial and 
some are unethical. The destmction of a demon, the 
overthrow of a persecuting kmg, the protection of the 
Brahman caste, the dehverance of a devotee from a tem- 
poral trouble, or the conferrmg of a boon — such are 
some of the typical reasons assigned for the greater and 
better-known mcamations The passage, quoted above 
from the Gita, contams the most dignified, comprehensive 
and ethical statement m Hmduism on the purpose and 
aim of an mcamation — ‘To protect the samts, to destroy 
evil-doers, to estabhsh dharma, I come (to birth) age 
after age.’ And yet, it is impossible to perceive any trae 
connexion between the mtention announced m these 
words and the character and deeds of the Krishna of the 
Purdnas and popular worship The Knshna stones 
belong to what is least admirable and moral m Indian 
rehgious literature. They are not merely unethical and 
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offensive to the conscience . they appear silly and tedious 
to the reason and taste of the modem roan One cannot 
conceive that the Knshna, say of the Prema Sugar a, m his 
childish pranks or in the grotesque adventures of his man- 
hood could ever be brought into the counsels of the 
senate, market, or home for our gmdance and direction 
to-day in national or family affairs These tales have no 
connexion with the reahties of hfe, and they cannot, 
therefore, shed any light on our problems of conduct ^ 
This brings us to reflect that one of the chief defects of 
Hindmsm is that it has so uncertam a hold on morahty 
'Dharma' and ‘ Adharma,' Righteousness and Un- 
righteousness, both belong to the sphere of the phenom- 
enal Says Sankara in his commentary on the Gfitd 
' Even Dharma is considered to be a sin by one who wishes 
to obtain release {moksha)’ (iv 36) In other words, 
even ethical conduct is mferior to the knowledge by 
which alone, and in the last resort, a man may win 
salvation or emancipation from the round of illusory 
existence Sankara's comment is the word of a monist, 
who holds that the Absolute is the impersonal Brahma 
Sankara means that the man who is mterested in and 
concerned about DJiarma — ^Righteousness, or the doing of 
Duty — still hves and moves in the sphere of Illusion or 
Ignorance he is under the power of Mdyd. This Brah- 
man, Devadatta, for example, who imagines that he must 
study the Veda and perform sacrifice, is possessed by a 
separative Egoism. He thinks of himself as an individual 
agent, distmct from other individuals , and he is subject 
to the urge of desires and passions All this is sheer 
Illusion. When he comes near to the vision of Brahma, 
he will see only the One Self which does not truly act, 
which feels no desires and undergoes no changes of mood 
It will be argued that a doctrme of this kind gives 
no encouragement to immorality ; for the man who is on 

‘See Appendix IV on the Htstoricily of Knshna 
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the verge of the supreme vision or knowledge feels no 
impulse to act in any way ; and if he acts, does so without 
the motivation of desire The doctnne, however, has 
been exposed to the corruption of saying that any follower 
of the way of knowledge may act as he chooses It has 
been interpreted to mean that the wise man knows he 
can commit any sm without contracting impunty of soul, 
and that for him the distinction of right and wrong does 
not exist On any interpretation, the Advaita doctnne 
affirms that in the state of perfection there is no sense 
of Righteousness — that there is no moral goodness in 
pure being 

The same attitude towards morality has been exhibited 
by those who think of God as personal In the KaushUaki 
Upantshad, to which reference has already been made, 
Indra says to Pratardana. 'And he who knows me thus, 
by no deed of his is his hfe harmed, not by the murder 
of his mother, nor by the murder of his father, not by 
theft, not by the kdhng of a Brahman. If he is going to 
commit sm, the bloom does not depart from his face ' 
This chapter of the Upamshad concludes with the words ; 
‘For he Indra (the inner hfe and self-consciousness) 
makes him, whom he wishes to lead up from these worlds, 
do a good deed, and the same makes him, whom he 
wishes to lead down, do a bad deed ’ 

The Christian thinker will allow that there is a sense 
in which we may conceive God and celestial bemgs as 
transcendmg our present human morahty The Seventh 
Commandment would have no meaning or vahdity in a 
world where they ‘neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage,’ and the race is not perpetuated by a physical 
generation The positive laws of morahty are related to 
the circumstances and conditions of hfe, and they may 
be abrogated with a change m these This, however, is 
not the same thmg as to assert that there is a superior or 
ultimate world in which there is no righteousness at all. 
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When one order of existence is superseded by another 
and higher, we may beheve that an ethical purity and 
goodness, of which we can have no conception here, 
succeed to those attitudes and attributes which we are 
now able to know and appreciate The distinction of 
nght and wrong is eternal ; righteousness belongs to the 
very bemg of God 

Even if we regard righteousness or morality as 
ordamed solely for our human world and obhgatory 
only upon us men, then we must judge that any bemg 
who enters our order of hfe places himself under its 
obhgations Should God Himself take upon Him our 
nature and our functions, then He would be bound by 
our morahty, unless He would become lower than His 
own good man Hindu Theism and Polytheism are 
deeply mfected with the old pagan notion that the gods 
are pnvileged to do evil without gmlt or blame When 
they come m the hkeness of men, they become also of like 
passions with ourselves, but, unhke ourselves, they are 
under no obhgation to control those passions and may 
mdulge them without sin. Godhead, so conceived, is not 
goodness : it is hcence. 

It follows, therefore, that wherever the view prevails 
of God as amoral or unmoral, whether the Ultimate Bemg 
be thought of as impersonal or as personal, an mcamation 
of God IS not necessarily moral The Godhead may 
manifest itself mdifferently in the moral or m the im- 
moral : it is beheved to be in both. A Christian theologian 
has written . 'The final objection to saying that all minds 
are parts of God is not merely that thoroughly wicked 
persons exist, but that we are all wicked in our measure 
. . . Thus we are justified in asserting not merely that 
immanence is a thing of degree, but that the degrees of 
it are ethically qualified. "Universal Incarnation" 
ignores this patent fact.’^ This, however, is not a state- 

* Or Mackintosh — The Person of Jesus Christ, p. 437. 
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ment which can be proved by argument : it is one of the 
categorical imperatives of the Moral Self • it is an intuition 
of the Soul as a moral agent 
Enough has been said here to show that the term. 
Avatar a, is employed by Hindus in an indeterminate sense : 
it may denote many kmds and degrees of the appearance 
of a god in the likeness of a physical body It is used to 
describe what is only a brief manifestation in an 
illusory form as well as the mdwelhng of a human body 
for the whole course of a human life. For this reason, 
it is a word which ought to be used by Christians with 
care and caution, and with a clear definition of their own 
meanmg When they speak of 'the Incarnation,' they 
mean that God’s very self dwelt among men m a real 
human body, with a complete human nature, under the 
ordinary conditions of our humanity and subject to 
nghteousness, for a moral purpose — the dehverance of 
men from the bondage of sin and the leadmg of them into 
a nobler hfe. It has often been said that whereas Chris- 
tiamty speaks of but one incarnation, Hmduism knows 
many incarnations Hindus must consider afresh, 
whether in the Chnstian sense of the word — a manifest- 
ation m tune and space of the Godhead m a real humanity 
for an ethical purpose of umversal scope — Hinduism 
knows of even one incarnation 
We have to consider, then, after this prehminary 
survey, what truth is revealed to us by the death of 
Jesus about His personahty What does the Cross tell us 
of the bemg and nature of the Crucified? In the first 
place, the Cross of Jesus is a proof of His real and complete 
humanity. He was man — ^truly and perfectly a man, 
and nothmg attested it more clearly than His dymg. 
By this we mtend to say much more than that the passion 
and death of Jesus are historical events. Later, we shall 
pass on to consider whether Jesus was God — that is to 
say, whether He was an mcamatibn of God. If He 
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were an incarnation of God, which for the moment 
we neither assume nor declare, then the historicity 
of Jesus is essential An unhistortcal incarnation 
is a contradiction in terms , for any story of an incarna- 
tion purports to be a narrative of something which 
has happened in time and space. No legendary tale, 
which is the mere invention of fancy, can be the account 
of an incarnation It may be accepted as evidence that 
the idea of God’s coming m the hkeness of men was 
known, and that His commg was desired , but it is not 
the story of an incarnation An mcamation is an his- 
torical event, or it is nothing at all The doctrme of 
an Incarnation h nk s together the unseen and the seen, 
mysticism and history : it af&rms that God has entered, 
as a matter of fact, in material form, mto this world of 
ours ; and that we have evidence of it To equate Rama 
or Krishna with Jesus as Incarnates is, therefore, first of 
all, a confusion of the unhistoncal with the histoncal — 
of what happened only in the realm of the imagination 
with what happened m the realm of sensible fact and is 
capable of scientific proof One who says that Krishna 
is for him an incarnation of God as Jesus is for the 
Chnstian, and at the same time treats the question of the 
histoncity of Knshna as a matter of no importance, falls 
into the strangest self-contradiction ^ 

The evidence for the histoncity of Jesus of Nazareth 
is so overwhelmmg that we have been )ustified in assuming 
from the begmning of this inquiry that we are dealing 
with an histonc£d person and with His death as an event 
in time What, however, we wish to point out here and 
now is not simply that the death of Jesus implies that 

‘ See Appendix IV on the fftslonctty of Knshna Professor Rudolf Otto 
writes in his Indians ReUgton of Grace and ChTxsi%anity * 'When we entered 
the gieat temple of Vishnu-Narayana, in Vnndavana, a merchant iii his 
modest shop oflered us his wares The consecrated signs and marks of \ishnu 
were there, the GUd and other holy Scriptures There was also a little pamphlet 
there, with a strange title, m the midst of the Indian books It was the Gospel 
of Luke “Of whom does this book treat’” — “Of Jesus He is the last 
Avatar of Vishnu ” So think many in India* (p. xog) 
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He was man, but also that His humanity was complete. 
Whether or not Jesus was God Incarnate, he was certainly 
— and m the fullest and truest sense — our fellow-man 
He did not assume any illusory or partial humamty He 
possessed the whole of our human nature, and hved His 
hfe under the conditions of our humanity, not excepting 
our final habihty to die. If He were a divine person 
inhabiting a human body, then His incarnation was not 
a temporary and hmited assumption of manhood. It was 
a process as ordered and fulfilled as the hfe of any man 
from the cradle to the grave. If we may so put it, Jesus 
went through with the whole business of being a man 
from birth to death 

Of so many stones of gods mcamate — even if they 
were histone^, which they are not — we should have to 
remark that the humamty assumed was not a real 
humanity. The god might have come down 'in the like- 
ness of men,’ but it was no more than a hkeness . there was 
the outward appearance of a man without the reahty of 
manhood behind it The humamty was a mere mask, 
and the god was simply masquerading as man He was 
ready to doff his disguise, when the moment reqmred 
that he should Such an incarnation remmds one of the 
adventures of the Cahph, whose pleasure it was to assume 
the guise of one of his poor subjects and roam the streets 
of his capital after dark We often hear to-day of some 
rich man in England or America who leaves the ease and 
security of his home, buys a tramp’s outfit and takes to 
the road, couching at night in the common lodging-house 
There is a point, however, beyond which the monarch 
and the mUhonaire wiU not go the adventure and the 
social experiment must be conducted within hmits, they 
must not be pressed too far When the disgmse becomes 
acutely inconvenient or threatens penl to hfe, it is 
dropped: the adventurer reverts to the use of his 
resources and he resumes his proper station The shoe 
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IS cast away as soon as it begins to pinch . the comedy 
of the acting is not allowed to develop into a tragedy of 
real hfe Such men as these are voluntary paupers 
withm easy reach of their bankers. They are self-made 
pnsoners who have the key to the dungeon in their pocket 
and wiU come out into light and hberty when the darkness 
and confinement have lost the thnU of novel sensation 
The death of Jesus removes His humamty altogether 
out of the category of the sportive jest and play-acting, or 
of the social adventure, undertaken from motives of 
cunosity or kindliness He was man as we are men — 
in His nature, in the hmitations of that nature, and in 
the experiences to which it made Hun hable He grew 
in bodily stature and in powers of mind. He knew all the 
wants and mfirmities of the body — hunger and thirst 
and weariness from toil and travel He felt our emotions 
and moods of pity and sorrow, indignation and anger, 
fear and courageous resolve He wept tears and He 
spoke words of scathing rebuke. He was ‘in all points 
tempted hke as we are ' He craved for sympathy and 
fellowship, and put His faith m the Invisible He was man 
in His least actions and in His greatest When He asked, 
‘ Who touched Me^ ’ He was not actmg a part, but speak- 
ing under the limitations of human incapacity and 
Ignorance. If He had superhuman powers. He never 
used them to extricate Himself from the pains and 
dangers of our common lot — ^not even from mortal penl 
That surely is the meaning of the First Temptation and 
of His word to the Disciples in the Garden of Gethsemane 
about the legions of angels.^ 

He was so much and so truly man that there are many 
stiU who say that He was nothing more. His death, 
then, IS the completion of His humanity : it ‘ rounded off ’ 
His hfe All the seen and known course of a man’s career 
He ran, from start to finish. He endured and suffered 

‘ Matt 4'"‘, Luke 4‘"‘, and Matt 26“ 
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our appointed lot without rebate or curtailment : nothing 
in it was refused by Him. He did not draw out of being 
a man, when to be a man meant to die About the reality 
of His manhood, what doubt can there be, when we 
stand beneath His cross’ At His passion His judge 
brought Him forth to the view of the populace with the 
words — 'Behold the Man,’ Ecce Homo The Centurion 
who watched His sufferings and saw Him die had no more 
doubt of His manhood than of His goodness — ‘Certainly 
this was a nghteous man’— (Luke 23", Cp Matt 27'*; 
Mark 15”) There have been teachers who would have 
reduced His humanity to a shadow, and made of it an 
Elusion or a garment which He hghtly wore and hghtly 
discarded, but the Christian Church throughout the 
ages has adhered to and affirmed the reahty and the 
completeness of His manhood He was, according to its 
most developed Creed, 'perfect in manhood . , . truly 
man . . . of a rational soul and body.’’ Whatever His 
disciples afterwards came to believe about Him, they 
knew Him first, and without error or doubt, as man. 

Our thought, however, must move forward from this 
point. We cannot exercise too great care over the facts 
belonging to the order of time and space, but we are 
unable to rest in these, for we are dnven onwards to an 
interpretation of them by a necessity of our reason. 
Mr, H. G WeUs at the begmning of his short and vivid 
sketch of the career of Jesus the Nazarene has remarked: 
‘ It is on the whole more convenient to keep history and 
theology apart A large proportion of the Chnstian 
world beheves that Jesus was an incarnation of that God 
of all the earth whom the Jews first recognized. The 
historian, if he is to remain a histonan, can neither accept 
nor deny that interpretation MatenaUy, Jesus appeared 
in the likeness of a man, and it is as a man that the 
histonan must deal with him.’ This is a real distinction, 

I The Council of Cbalcedon, a d, 451 
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and it wiU have proved its value if it leads an enquirer 
to spare no pains in the attempt to ascertain details of 
place and date, to describe with accuracy the deeds of 
Jesus as they appeared outwardly, and to record His 
very words But no great histonan has ever confined 
himself to what are merely material appearances: he is 
for ever transgressing the hmits of the seen and heard, 
and entenng the mystenous provmce of personality 
He endeavours to penetrate mto the motives and to 
portray the characters of the men and women of whom 
he writes he assesses them at their moral and spmtual 
value. Least of aU, in the case of Jesus, is it possible to 
give a true and adequate account of Him, if the spiritual 
and mvisible order be ignored He hved in it and for it 
His actions and His teachmg demand that we shall say 
who He IS and what is His relation to God. 

We have, therefore, to submit, in the second place, 
after recognizmg the real and full humanity of Jesus, that 
His death exercised a profound influence upon the idea 
of God It brought m another conception of what 
constitutes divmity and deity, and it revealed Jesus as 
God in the sense of that new way of thinking The New 
Testament does not show to us a Jesus of Nazareth 
suddenly accepted, at one bound, as God incarnate, 
neither does it give any support to the view that there 
was an agelong and very gradual process leadmg up to the 
deification of Jesus, such as we may find in other cults 
The New Testament exhibits an ascent of faith in the 
disciples, which mounts by swift and sure steps to a 
conviction of His divinity. The deification did not take 
place after the lapse of centuries, when the memones of 
the real man had grown dim and had been distorted into 
shapes looming vague and huge. The behef that Jesus 
was none other than God manifest in the flesh, God 
Incarnate, arose and was proclaimed among the con- 
temporanes of Jesus, many of whom had companied 
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with Him Luther’s words are of great beauty and force • 
'The Scnptures begin very gently and lead us on to 
Christ as to a man, and then to one who is Lord over all 
creatures, and after that to one who is God So do I 
enter delightfully and learn to know God , but the doctors 
and philosophers have insisted on beginning from above, 
and so have become fools We must begm from below, 
and after that come upwards ' ^ Is not this the order for 
India too — ^first, Jesus the man and the history of the 
outward, but afterwards and immediately, the process 
of mterpretation? 

We have seen already, m our earher chapters, that 
there was m the words of Jesus a umque authority, and 
m His acts an unmatched power, which led in His lifetime 
to many questions being raised about His relation to 
God. Jesus Himself onginated this process of thought 
by what He claimed to be We cannot doubt that 
before His Passion His disciples had begun to cherish 
the hope that He was indeed the promised Deliverer of 
their nation — the Christ of a superhuman dignity 
Some of them in the inner circle had made confession of 
their behef The death of Jesus was a staggering blow 
to this incipient faith ; it cast the disciples down into a 
gulf of utter grief and despair No one has yet succeeded 
m accounting for the establishment and growth of the 
Chnstian society or Church and for the spread of the 
Christian rehgion on any basis other than the behef that 
the Jesus who had been crucified was nsen again and had 
given proof of His being ahve to His chief disciples It 
was this behef m the Resurrection, coming so soon upon 
the Crucifixion, which revived the drooping hearts of the 
followers of Jesus, filled them with joy and courage, and 
also put into their hands the key to the interpretation of 
the Cross It is not our proper concern here to attempt 
to decide what precisely were the objective occurrences 

* Quoted by Dr Mackintosh in The Person of Jesus Christ p 333 
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which originated and confirmed this faith in the Re- 
surrection of Jesus. Suf&cient for us to recognize the 
fact and to allow due weight to the fact, that within a 
few days of the death of Jesus upon the Cross, the circle 
of men and women who had kept company with Him, 
who had with their own eyes seen Him die, were possessed 
of the firm and joyous conviction that He was alive and 
was exercising an influence upon them — that He was 
mdeed present with them after a spiritual fashion by His 
Spirit This is the course of events as depicted in the 
early document of the Ads, which takes high rank as a 
history of the Primitive Church : it is the conclusion at 
which we arrive whenever we endeavour by any line of 
evidence to trace back the hfe and activity of the Church 
to its source No other ongin is discernible. 

The immediate effect of this belief in the Resurrection 
was to restore to the disciples their earher acceptance of 
and faith m Jesus as the Messiah or Chnst, and to give 
Him an authority and majesty even in excess of what 
they had previously imagmed The substance of the 
first proclamation and teachmg of the Apostohc Church 
at Jerusalem is contained m St. Peter’s speech at Pente- 
cost. 'Let all the house of Israel know assuredly that 
God hath made Him Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye 
crucified’ (Acts 2”) And there was in the awe and 
repentance of the Jewish crowd which hstened to these 
words an element of almost craven or superstitious fear: 
for some of them seem to have felt in a measure as if the 
Great One had come and gone among them unrecognized 
— nay worse. He had been dishonoured and slain, and 
what might they not expect from His vengeance at His 
return’ This Church of the first days saw with the eye 
of the soul a Messiah, who was not a mere earthly pnnce, 
residing in David’s city and confemng dominion upon 
the sacred nation, but One who had been exalted to the 
heavenly world and was there seated 'on the nght hand 
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of God’ in ineffable majesty and might. And this risen 
and exalted Jesus, in their consciousness, was still 
communicating with them. His followers on earth, by the 
channel of His invisible Spirit, conveying peace, gladness 
and hope, and prevalence over smful desire 
We are not attemptmg here an explanation of the Holy 
Spirit; but we are describing the facts of the pnmitive 
Christian experience. This was how the first Christians 
felt; this was what they beheved and proved in them- 
selves An experience such as this, foUowmg so closely 
upon the death of Jesus, had a profound effect upon the 
interpretation of that death When those disciples 
turned from the mner vision of the risen and glorified 
Jesus to consider again the Jesus whom they had seen 
with the eyes of their flesh nailed to His Cross, and 
breathing out His life there, the sense of a miracle of 
condescending love was bom m theu: hearts. He who 
had accepted that pam and that shame was none other, 
so they now beheved, than the Lord Chnst When had 
meekness and patience, self-control and courage, mercy 
and love hke these ever before been shown to man? 
The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, His immeasurable 
love in thus dying for them, captured and subdued their 
hearts. The Lord Jesus Christ, as He was now known 
and called, became the object of their thanksgivmg and 
adoration* praise and prayer were addressed to Hun. 
He who had brought them to God in penitence and trust, 
through whom they enjoyed the present sense of sins 
forgiven and the powers of a new life, was counted by 
them worthy of their worship 
All of them were men and women in whom from child- 
hood had been inculcated a deep reverence for God as the 
sole being to be worshipped This was the strongest and 
noblest tradition of their race. For each one of them 
the first and greatest commandment began with • 'Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is One’ ; and they had been 
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bidden to worship and serve Hun only For them it was 
the greatest of unpieties to worship any other It was 
not, then, m pursuance of a hne of cold or abstract 
reasoning that the first Christians began to worship 
Jesus — somethmg much stronger than that was needed. 
The first Chnstians obeyed a natural, immediate and 
irresistible impulse of gratitude and reverence The 
worship of Jesus was the response to the manifestation 
of an incomparable moral beauty and worth in His 
hfe, and above aU m His death — ^in that lay a wealth 
of goodness and love such as the world had never 
conceived before It would be a legitimate, though 
not a sufiicient, definition of God to say that God 
IS He who may be worshipped, what is truly worship- 
ful — that is, worthy of the homage of the whole nature 
of man — is truly divine And from this pomt of view, 
we may ask. What have we known more worshipful 
than the mind which was in Jesus crucified? In the 
moments when He was dying. He was showing forth the 
divinest thing m our human Universe Had we been 
hvmg then and had we wandered over the face of this 
earth m search of God, we should have been nearest to 
God and we might have seen most of Him m the thoughts 
of a broken man who hung upon a cnminal’s cross It 
would have been infinitely strange , but it was and is for 
ever true Is not this a part of what theologians mean 
when they say that 'Jesus has for us men the value of 
God'? 

The death of Jesus has thus profoundly modified our 
ideas of what constitutes true deity. Men were apt before 
Jesus died to put forward as the chief attnbutes of the 
Godhead illimitable power and range of power, immunity 
from change and from death. We still do speak of the 
Deity in terms of omnipotence, omnipresence and etermty 
It is difficult for men at any time to put a definite and 
intelligible meaning into these theological or meta- 
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physical terms. From the day when men began to see 
God in Jesus crucified, another emphasis has come into 
the doctrine of God There is a Word of the Cross about 
God no less than a Word of the Cross to men The Cross 
reveals God in the glory of His moral attnbutes. God 
is to be seen and known in the majesties of Nature ; but 
for us, even more than in the great and strong wmd, in 
the earthquake or in the fire. He speaks in the still small 
voice of Calvary 

There is a tendency in Western thought under the 
influence of the physical Sciences, as also in pantheistic 
Hinduism, to conceive God as if He, or rather It, were 
‘ an extremely attenuated kmd of matter, diffused 
throughout space’ — an inconceivably subtle gas, or the 
prunal all-origmating energy of protons and electrons 
Jesus began a new era in our imagination of God His 
death gave men to see that the Ultimate and Eternal 
force is love, and that in the history of mankind this 
has manifested itself as redeeming love ‘Our deepest 
ground,' writes Dr Mackmtosh, 'for predicating divimty 
of Jesus IS the presence m His hfe of that love, lowhness 
and redeeming power which constitutes the essential 
defimtion of Godhead 

The more men meditated upon the meaning of the 
death of Jesus, the more it became impossible for them 
to think and speak of God as the Great Exactor~the 
Almighty Ruler who takes constant and inexorable toll 
of His subjects, who demands every thmg and gives 
nothmg Lordship, under the influence of the crucified 
Jesus, has come to mean service . it is the excellence and 
prerogative of God to give and to serve beyond all others 
'The Self-giving God is wholly present m Jesus.' One 
of the forms which this new conception of God took was 
the identification by the first disciples of the Messiah, 
the King who was to come, with 'the Suffering Servant 

* The Person of Jesus Christ, p 436-7 
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of Jehovah.’ That was a combination of ideals new in 
Jewry The sublime and pathetic figure of the Fifty- 
Third chapter of the Book of Isaiah had long been an 
enigma to the devout Jew 'I pray thee, of whom 
speaketh the prophet this?’ was a question which had 
been asked of Israel’s teachers by many before the 
Ethiopian proselyte addressed it to the Evangelist Philip 
(Acts 8®* ) It was seen that m Jesus crucified were 
combined the traits and activities of royalty and humility, 
sovereign power and lowhest service. Godhead and 
redemptive suffermg 

The purpose expressed in the death of Jesus, since it 
was voluntarily accepted by Him, cannot have been at 
variance with ^e purpose of His hfe. We have seen that, 
from the begmning of His mmistry and throughout it. 
His aim and constant endeavour were to lead men into 
penitence and obedience to God, and so to likeness to 
God in nature and conduct Sin, for Jesus, meant 
transgression of the mil of God • it was behaviour which 
was inspired by motives and displayed attnbutes other 
than those which exist m the mind of God God, in the 
estimation of Jesus, was the source and sum of all good- 
ness and perfection Since Jesus thus conceived of God 
as nghteous or ethical. He ordered His own hfe according 
to nghteousness m utter fidehty to God. He satisfied 
the demands of the righteousness which men knew 
apart from His teaching and example The death of 
Jesus, judged by the highest standards of contemporary 
Jewish or ethmc morahty, was the fulfilment of all 
righteousness , but that death has smce raised incalculably 
our standard of righteousness It has not lowered the 
ethical ideal, but has contmually and progressively 
ennobled and ennched it ; it has given to men a measure 
of fidehty to truth and goodness and of love from which 
they shrmk in the judgement and valuation of their 
own actions. To say that 'the Incarnation Weis for the 
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Atonement’ is one mode of affinnmg that the Incarnation 
of Jesus was ethicai ; that it had for its object the bringing 
of men to a nghteous and good God, and was consistent 
with its object As was the aim, so was the means 

The belief that He who suffered upon the Cross was 
God was bound to add immensely to the significance of 
the death. If that were true, there must be some tre- 
mendous meaning in the event. It must mean much 
more than if a faithful servant or messenger, a death- 
despising prophet had suffered crucifixion The death 
of Jesus, if He be God, must signify in a surpassing 
degree God’s love for the sinner. His abhorrence of sin, 
and His determination at any cost — at any cost to 
Himself — to recover the sinner If God does these things, 
not through another, but m and through Himself, by 
His own humiliation and passion, what manner of love, 
patience and resolution is there in God? Thus the idea 
that God is in Jesus Crucified and the fact of the death 
of Jesus upon the Cross act and re-act each upon the 
other. The belief that God Incarnate died upon the 
Cross makes the event of everlasting and umversal 
significance , and the event itself is for ever putting new 
content into the idea of God The value placed by 
Christians in the d3nng of Jesus has at its root the faith — 
that God suffered there This has been so long and so 
constantly assumed that now we can scarcely separate 
the two elements — the dymg of the man Jesus from the 
passion of God, the event from its mystical interpretation ; 
but we must recognize that the whole doctnne of the 
Atonement rests upon this truth of God’s mdweUmg the 
Crucified Jesus 

It is not possible or desirable to attempt a history or 
even a summary of the Christian doctrine of the person 
of Jesus, but the earnest Hmdu enquirer will allow 
that if he would know what Chnstiamty is, he must be 
willing to consider what the first great Christian teachers 
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had to say of Jesus and how they arrived at their faith. 
We shall conclude this chapter, therefore, with the 
briefest possible reference to the types of thought which 
are to be found in the New Testament They vary in 
expression with the upbringing, temperament, outlook 
and experience of the writer, but aU converge con- 
sistently on one behef We will pass over the foims of 
doctrine which are associated with St Peter and the 
unknown author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and deal 
only with the two mam t57pes — ^the Pauhne and the 
Johannme 

St Paul’s teachmg is of special importance — ^not simply 
because it has exercised so deep and widespread an 
mfluence on the belief of all subsequent generations of 
Christians, but also because some of his Epistles are 
probably our earhest Chnstian documents, pnor even to 
the Gospels, and they are mdubitably authentic and 
historical Paul was a younger contemporary of Jesus, 
though it would seem that he never met Jesus m His 
earthly ministry His first personal contact with Jesus 
was m the vision on the way to Damascus It was the 
crucial event of his hfe, changing the whole course of it, 
and St Paul weis never ashamed to speak of it — not even 
before the greatest It was to him no delusion or sub- 
jective imagination, but a true manifestation of another 
hvmg person — even Jesus nsen and glonfied A contrast 
has been suggested between Paul’s apprehension of Jesus 
and that of the other Apostles They first knew Jesus 
as man and saw Him m His crucifixion before they 
beheld His glory St Paul first had direct knowledge 
of Jesus m His exalted and glonfied form. He turned 
from that vision of the Lord m majesty to contemplate 
the death of Jesus of which he had had accounts from 
eye-witnesses, both deadly adversaries and worshipping 
disciples. From that summit of exaltation to that pit of 
humiliation, what a distance! The other Apostles looked 
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the reverse way — from the Cross to the seat at God’s right 
hand The standpoint of the observer did not matter — 
whichever way one looked — the impression was of 
stupendous height and depth. 

St. Paul wrote: ‘Have this mind m you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus, who, being in the form of God, 
counted it not a thmg to be grasped at to be on an 
equahty with God, but emptied Himself, taking the 
form of a servant, being made m the hkeness of men: 
and being found in fashion as a man, He humbled 
Himself, becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the 
death of the Cross Wherefore also God highly exalted 
Hun, and gave unto Him the name which is above every 
name, that m the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow’ (Phil 2®'*) 

Jesus was to Paul, in the first instance, the one who had 
borne with hun m his bhndness and wa5rwardness, who 
had sought him out and found him, who had forgiven 
him and commissioned him. And what Jesus had done 
of His grace for him, Paul, and for others whom he 
knew, He was able and willmg to do for aU Jesus, 
the Lord Christ, was the maker and centre of the 
company of those who had found the forgiveness of 
their sms along with power and purity. Jesus Christ 
had called them forth out of the rest of mankind, and 
He was the head of the new society — His Church, which 
was as His body. From this moral and spiritual realm 
of the new society of re-created individuals, St Paul’s 
thought travelled outwards to the physical realm and 
the whole Umverse. He affirmed that He who had made 
the Christian ‘a new creature' was also the agent m all 
creation , that the Redeemer was the Lord of the Universe 
in whom resided the fulness of the Godhead — ‘ the 
totality of the divine powers and attributes.’^ Every 
soul of man might have dealings with Him, and there 

* Dghtfoot's Commentary on Colossians, i, ig 
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was no need of or room for intermediaries of Jewish 
angels, Gnostic emanations or ‘partial’ mcamations, 
which some would have placed between God and His 
world 

I will quote only one great Christological passage from 
St. Paul's letters which exhibits this ascent of faith. 
We may not be able now or at once to follow St Paul m 
his mountmg steps , but India, like the rest of the world, 
must take into account the movement of this man’s 
thought and the greatness and beauty of the life which 
was sustamed by it, for here is the authentic progre.ss 
of Christian bdief And let it be specially noted 
that with St. Paul everythmg starts from an ethical 
experience, and not with a metaphysical inquiry or 
speculation The sense of sm, of a need of deliverance, 
of bemg forgiven, and of entrance mto a new life — this 
moral expenence comes first; and the metaphysical or 
theological mterpretation follows after: 

‘Giving thanks unto the Father, who made us meet to 
be partakers of the inhentance of the samts m light, 
who delivered us out of the power of darkness, and 
translated us mto the Kmgdom of the Son of his love , m 
whom we have our redemption, the forgiveness of our 
sms ; who is the image of the invisible God . , . for m 
Him were aU things created, in the heavens and upon the 
earth, things visible and thmgs mvisible ... All things 
have been created through Hun and unto Him : and He 
is before all thmgs, and m Hun all thmgs consist. And 
He IS the head of the body, the Church’ (Col. 

The only other type of New Testament thought and 
expression to which we shall allude is that which is found 
in the Johannme literature — the Gospel and the Epistles 
which go by the name of St John the Apostle. The 
starting-point is the same — ^m an ethical experience, 
although an expenence of a different kmd: and the 
substance of the ensuing faith is the same, although it 
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makes choice of other words, suggested by Jewish theology 
or Greek philosophy Whoever he was that wrote these 
books or supplied the matenal for them, he was one who 
was speaking of things seen and heard. He had been 
the witness of a life of surpassmg moral beauty and 
strength, had passed from the state of guilty fear into 
the love of God, and by companymg with Jesus had 
entered into the fellowship of the Father and His glorified 
Son, Jesus Christ ; 

‘That which was from the begummg, that which we 
have heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, that 
which we beheld, and our hands handled concernmg the 
Word of hfe — and the life was manifested, and we have 
seen, and bear witness, and declare unto you the hfe, the 
eternal life which was with the Father, and was mani- 
fested to us . . . that ye also may have fellowship 
with us. Yea, and our fellowship is with the Father, 
and with His Son, Jesus Christ’ (i John i. i'*) 

‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God All things were made 
by Him. ... In Him was life, and the hfe was the 
light of men . . . even the light which hghteth every 
man coming into the world And the Word became flesh, 
and tabernacled among us — and we beheld His glory, 
glory as of an only-begotten son of a father, full of grace 
and truth. ... Of His fulness we all received, and grace 
upon grace . . . Grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ No man hath seen God at any tune; the only- 
begotten Son, who IS m the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared Him’ (St. John i 

The Church of Christ throughout the world — ^the great 
commumon of those ‘who profess and call themselves 
Christians’ — ^is divided on many and great issues; but 
it is united in its confession of Jesus as God. The Chnstian 
teacher and preacher m India will not make a begmnmg 
with the definitions of the ancient Christian Creeds, 
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which contain the articles of the orthodox Christian faith. 
He will not offer these at the outset to a Hindu seeker 
after truth for his immediate and unqualified acceptance. 
They must be presented sooner or later, if the enquirer 
would have the whole account of this matter of religion , 
but they should come last rather than first. The facts 
of the livmg and dying of Jesus and the facts of the 
expenence of those who, through their trust in a Jesus 
Risen and Glorified, receive the grace of forgiveness and 
the power of a new life, are first m order of time, and 
apart from these the Creeds are not rightly to be under- 
stood We must beware of sharp and hard distmctions , 
but it will be truer to say that the understandmg of the 
Creeds comes from the experience of salvation than to say 
that salvation comes from an acceptance of the Creeds 
The Creeds are an attempt intellectually to define the 
life of Faith 

A Hmdu lecturer m Europe has written with a certam 
mixture and redundancy of metaphor. ‘To require of 
the student that he should swallow the pills of meta- 
physical theory and theological dogma, without protest, 
were no better than to pour concentrated carbolic or 
sulphuric aad on the skm and to expect the unfortunate 
victim to keep quiet.’^ But unless the student, who has 
the mental capacity, be wilhng to consider the meanmg 
and use of the venerable sjimbols of the Christian Faith, 
somethmg will be lackmg m his earnestness and m- 
tellectual honesty. We cannot put them aside lightly, 
whether or not we decide ultimately to adopt the con- 
clusions they set forth or approve their modes of 
expression. It may be that for many thinkers their chief 
value is negative rather than positive' they do not so 
much explicate truth as warn agamst eiTor. 

The doctrine of the Tnnity is mtended to declare the 
Oneness of God — He is One, and not two or three; 

Asanda Ach^ya, Brahmadarsanam, p viii 
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but one in a spiritual and not in a baldly anthmetical 
sense. It asserts that within the Godhead there are 
distinctions, which make eternally possible wiU and 
thought and love. We are not to suppose that God 
has ever been dependent — ^for seU-reab^tion — ^upon the 
material world or upon any of His creatures. There is 
the blessed society of the Godhead. The mtercourse of 
Jesus with His Father in Heaven, which belongs to the 
essence of His life and shines forth as its most emment 
feature, cannot be resolved mto an illusion ; nor, however 
strongly we feel that there was a spiritual and moral 
unity between the invisible God and Jesus are we to 
regard this unity as a bare identity. Perhaps for Indian 
thought the notion of Immanence may provide the most 
helpful avenue of intellectual approach to the study of 
this mystery of personality. It is a mystery of our own 
being as w^ as of the bemg of Jesus : for m us too there 
are the divine and the human, and we cannot set limits 
to or trace the boundaries between our personality and 
that of the God who works withm us. The theologian, 
to whose helpful guidance we are already so much in- 
debted, has written ; ‘One true mode of describing Christ 
is to speak of His person as representmg the absolute 
Immanence of God.’* 

The way, however, by which we must all come is not 
intellectual at all: it is moral. If a man would know 
Christ, he wiU not ask first — ^“What is the relation of 
Being to Becoming? How was the Universe created — of 
what elements, by what force, and in what order? What 
is Spint and what is Matter?' All are legitimate and 
inspiring activities of the questmg imnd, but Chnst does 
not descend to us as a Master of the Schools to resolve 
our metaphysical problems. The man who is mtensely 
curious about the Umverse and not in the least con- 
cerned about the disorder m his own soul and his 

* Dr. Mackintosh, The Person of Jesus Chrtsl 
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failures in the conduct of his own life will not even 
wish to learn the secret of Christ He who would 
know Jesus as the Christ and Lord must ask, 'What 
shall I do to be saved — to be saved from baser desires, 
from cowardice and falseness, from pride and self-seeking? 
Good Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life— life 
uncorrupt and incorruptible? ’ This is the point at which 
Jesus meets us on the road, and from this place onwards 
He guides us into the increasmg light of day and the 
abundance of life. 

The preaching of the Cross has always been foolishness 
to the mere metaphysician who flies off from the plague 
of his own heart to speculative disputations; but to 
those who have been in sorrow over their sms and are 
bemg saved from smfutaess, it is the power of God and 
the wisdom of God These are the men who are fitted 
to understand and share St Paul’s doctrine of the 
Immanent God We have quoted his phrase before, and 
shall return to it again, so charged is its simplicity with 
blessed meanmg—' Go^i was in Christ, reconcilmg the 
world unto Himself ' 

Stupendous height of heavenly love, 

Of pitying tenderness divine' 

It brought the Saviour from above. 

It caused the sprmgmg day to shine 

God did in Christ Hmiself reveal 
To chase our darkness by His light, 

Our sin and ignorance dispel. 

Direct our wandering feet anght. 

And bring our souls, with pardon blest. 

To realms of everlastmg rest. 



CHAPTER II 


KARMA AND THE CROSS 

The wrath of God ts revealed from heaven against <M 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold down the 
truth in unrighteousness — Romans i i8 

For, as through the one man’s disobedience, the many were 
made sinners, even so through the obedience of the one 
shall the many be made righteous . . . Where sin abounded, 
grace did abound more exceedingly : that, as sin reigned 
in death, even so might grace reign through righteousness 
unto eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord , — Romans 
V 19-21 

Karma is one of the few universal terms m Hinduism : 
both the word and the ideas connoted by it are familiar 
to all Hmdus It is derived from the Sanskrit root kri — 
'to do,’ and signifies hterally ‘what is done’ — 'a deed.' 
The word has a variety of uses, and often denotes ' sacn- 
fice ’ — the ceremonial deed par excellence. Most notably, 
however, it has come to mean a law of Causahty, affirming 
that there is an m visible connexion between every action 
and its antecedents and consequents It declares that 
any action m the present anses necessarily out of actions 
in the past, and that, m its turn, this will have its influence 
m determining what shall be action in the future In the 
widest and most philosophical sense, the law of Karma 
cannot be hmited to the sphere of human conduct It is 
rather the law or principle govemmg the whole course of 
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Nature or phenomenal existence. It implies that in every- 
thing, animate or inanimate, there resides its determined 
and proper motion or activity, which is the sum-total of 
tendencies denved from the past By Karma the sun, moon 
and planets keep their appomted courses ; by Karma the 
tides rise and fall — the winds blow, turn about and sink 
to rest; by Karma the sap nses in herb and tree, the 
seasons succeed one to another, and man passes through 
all the stages of his life from birth to death The law of 
Karma, however, is associated most definitely with the 
sphere of human conduct. It teaches that there is an 
mviolable connexion between what a man is and does 
now and what he has done previously, as also between 
what he does now and what he will become and do here- 
after. Every deed that has ever been performed produces 
its fruit, and the doer must eat the fruits of his deeds 
His present lot is the accumulated result of his past 
actions , and his future wiU consist of, and be determined 
by, the unexpended consequences of his actions in this 
or a previous life 

So stated, the doctrine of Karma, appears to be identical 
in some respects with the Christian doctrme of moral 
retnbution, as it has been set forth, for example, by St 
Paul : — ‘ Be not deceived, God is not mocked : for whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap For he that 
soweth unto his own flesh, shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion, but he that soweth unto the Spint shall of the 
Spint reap eternal life' (Gal 6 ’ *) 

'For we must all be made manifest before the judgement- 
seat of Christ, that each one may receive the things done 
in the body according to what he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad ’ (2 Cor 5 ‘"j 

The doctrine of Karma is closely hnked with another 
Hindu doctrme — that of Punarjanma or Re-Incamation. 
This world is conceived of as fte place m which human 
Karma works itself out, and for its operation not one 
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birth, but many or an infinite number of births of vanous 
kinds, may be necessary Associated with this doctnne 
of Re-Incamation, Karma serves a double purpose. 
First, it seems to explain, what is felt to be otherwise 
inexplicable, the inequalities of human lot One is born 
rich and another poor, one enjoys health and strength 
and another suffers hfelong pam and disease ; one comes 
into a station of honour and authority and another 
becomes an insignificant member of a despised and 
servile order It is claimed by the teachers of Hinduism 
that Karma tells us why one is bom as a male, with the 
superior rights and privileges of manhood, and another 
to the inferior status of woman, why one human bemg 
issues from the womb of a Brahman mother, entitled 
to the study of the Scriptures, to Vedic ceremony and 
sacrifice, and to the knowledge which bnngs ultimate 
salvation , while another bom m the same hour first sees 
the light m a Pariah’s hut, and is condemned to a career 
of menial toil with no opportunity of leammg or of 
salvation m this hfe, and with only the meagre hope that 
by exemplary behaviour now he may wm a supenor birth 
in his next mcaraation The capacity, the opportunity, 
the condition of this present existence, whether great 
or small, good or evil, pleasurable or pamful, are thus 
supposed to have been fixed unalterably by actions m 
previous lives Pam and dishonour are the punishment 
of their demerit, pleasure and fair fame are the reward 
of their merit The fruit must be eaten, be it bitter 
or sweet to the taste ^ 

^ It has been sug^sted that a trace of a sizmlar belief may be found in the 
question which the Disciples put to Jesus about the man born blind — ' Rabbi, 
who did sin, this man or his parents, that he should be bom blind^* (John 9') 
Quotations from Rabbinical literatuie have been collected to show that the 
notion of transmigration existed in some quarters of Judaism I think, how- 
ever, that the incident in the Fourth Gospel admits of a simpler and more natural 
explanation The question of the Disciples was a mark of their utter perplexity 
it dealt with one of their standing problems The thought underlying 
the question, or rather the axiom from which it started forth, was that all 
suffering is the penalty of bin This beggar was suffeimg from a great dis- 
ability — he was blind therefoie some one had sinned was the sinner? 
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The Hindu Itihdsas and Purdnas (the Epics legendary 
Histories) contain many illustrations of this general 
behef that the present lot of an individual can be explamed 
by a reference to his actions m a former birth. For ex- 
ample, Prahlada, the son of the demon king, Hiranya 
Ka^ipu, IS said to have been in a previous existence a 
Brahman’s son. He desired to attain union with the great 
god Vishnu, and for this purpose entered mto intense 
meditation ; but he allowed his concentrated thought to 
be broken by an alarm of the demons, and so was born 
as one of them in his next mcamation Another well- 
known illustration is found m the Epic — the Rdmdyana, 
where R^a, condemned to go mto exile, reflects upon 
the sorrow of his mother, Kausalya 

Sure, m some ante-natal time, 

Were children by Kausalya ’s crime 
Tom from their mother’s arms away, 

And hence she mourns this evil day.^ 

On this view, we should be able to account for the condi- 
tion and fortune of any man, if only we knew his past 
completely The explanation hes there. 

In the second place, the doctrme of Karma, associated 
with Punarjanma, has been put forward by orthodox 
Hindus as a defence of their social order — ^the caste 
system which is pecuhar to Hmduism The distmctions 


Was it the man himselP The supposition was absurd , for he had been bom 
blind Was it the parents — father or mother? They seemed to be decent, 
inofiensive folk, who had not done anything so manifestly wrong as to bring 
upon themselves this sorrow, or on their son this terrible deprivation If they 
had, where was the justice of so penalizing the child for the sin of the parents? 
The whole case was an insoluble enigma The Jews and their Scnbes could 
not agree among themselves as to what might be the explanation the Disciples 
knew of no answer They presented to Jesus what seemed to them to be the 
only two possible alternatives, and neithei yielded an admissible explanation 
I find in their question the signs of bewilderment, but not the suggestion of 
a belief in reincarnation Their first alternative was incredible the second 
unjust 

‘ Griffiths’ Translation of the Ramiyana, quoted by Or Farquhar in The 
Crown of Hmdux^m, p 141 
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of the four mam castes one from another, and the great 
division between these castes and the fifth class, or out- 
castes, have been made and fixed — it is declared — ^by 
Karma Thus, it is claimed, that the structure of Hmdu 
society rests upon a foundation of the universal principles 
of retribution and rebirth Every one has received his 
deserts. Any attempt to overthrow this order, or even to 
modify it, must be regarded as sacrilege and impiety; 
and it wdl also be futile, for the forces which create and 
sustain the order cannot be hmdered or defeated in their 
operation and effect It would be as well to fight against 
the stars in their courses ^ 

The question as to how this idea of Karma entered 
Indian rehgion does not concern us here It makes no 
appearance in the pristine cults of the Vedic hymns 
their cheerful naturahsm is not over-cast by this gloomy 
conception. Some have attnbuted the ongm and spread 
of the idea to climatic influences, acting on the invadmg 
Aryan tribes after they had settled down m the Ganges 
valley or the plains of Northern India Others see m 
Karma an un-Aryan element which was taken over into 
the eclectic system of Hmdmsm from the earlier Dravidian 
inhabitants of India — though an explanation of this kind 
leaves one stiU to ask whence the aboriginal races denved 
their behef Perhaps we need not go beyond recognising 
that, as soon as the stage of reflection is reached and 
enquiry arises into the cause of the inequalities apparent 
in the fortunes of men, the theory of Karma offers a 
simple and comprehensive explanation That it is wholly 
devoid of proof and raises more difficulties than it solves 
will become manifest only at a more advanced stage, 

1 The old Law Book of Manu exhibits in detail the working-out of the principle 
of Karfna — 'With whatever disposition of mind a man performs any act, he 
reaps its result m a (future) body endowed with the same quality ' Thus, 
hereafter, the slayer of a Brahman enten> the womb of a pig , a Brahman who 
steals the gold of a Brahman passes a thousand times through the bodies of 
spiders, snakes, and lizards , men who delight in doing hurt become carnivorous 
animals, a stealer of gram becomes a rat, a stealer of meat a vulture — and 
so on See The Cmws of Manu, xn 53 93, 5 BE, Vol XXV 
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when both reason and conscience are more enhghtened 
and developed 

In its most severe and logical form the doctrine of 
Karma excludes both the free wiU of man and the grace 
of God If actions entail certain consequences and there 
is no escape from these, it is not easy to see what either 
the moral agency of man or the goodwill of God can effect 
to avert or transform the effects of wrong-doing. To have 
done evil once is to condemn one’s self to do evil again ; 
and, having done evil agam, to incur still further degrada- 
tion The unhappy doer, it may be said, drags a heavier 
and lengthening chain with each step he takes. So 
Deussen compares this phenomenal world of humanity 
and material things to a clock which is for ever wmding 
itself up, as it runs down In one of the Upamshads * the 
Brahman Svetaketu, is asked by his father, Uddalaka, 
how it IS that heaven does not become over-populated 
with emancipated souls The answer given is that certain 
orders of being are so deeply involved in evil consequence 
that they can never extncate themselves, and, therefore, 
they wiU never present themselves at the gate of any 
heaven of the gods. Sankara in his Commentary on 
the Bhagavadgitd speaks of some men who are 
mtyasamsdris, everlastmgly bound to this world of 
false and unsatisfying appearances The Wheel of 
Illusion is an instance of perpetual motion The gods 
themselves are subject to Karma Even the Creator, the 
Supreme Lord of the Universe, does not keep the wheel 
in revolution by His power of wUl : rather it revolves by 
the inherent force of Karma, over which neither the gods 
nor God can exercise any control. 

But Hmduism is not a consistent system: it is a vast 
repository of religious ideas and practices All kinds of 
thought — even contradictories — find place withm it. 
No sooner have these harsh and repelling conclusions 
* Csndogya 6 9 
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from the doctrine of Karma, in its ngour, appeared than 
counter-doctrines are presented and taught The chain, 
it IS said, can be broken m one or other of several ways — 
either by the gracious gift of God or by the attainment of 
the Supreme Knowledge of the Self. The deity whom 
the devotee worships with a single-hearted faith and love, 
be he Siva or Vishnu, may by the exercise of his favour 
confer the boon of temporary release from the penalties 
of accumulated demerit He may grant an age of bhss 
in his heaven to his worshipper, after which there may be 
a return to earthly life for the completion of Karma \ 
but the knowledge of the Self — of the supreme Brahma — 
effects a final and complete emancipation. With the 
end of this present life, there will be no return for the 
Sage to the weary round of phenomenal existence — of 
births and deaths * 

In this Chapter, however, I am concerned mamly with 
the common people, or the average Hmdu. Whatever 
may be the alleviations or corrections of the doctrine of 
Karma which Hindu philosophy and rehgion have pro- 
vided, it must be admitted that the doctnne has tended 
to produce m the mass of the people and m the social hfe 
of India two effects. First, its direction has been towards 
fatalism and pessimism The individual, under its 
influence, often comes to feel that he is m the grip of a 
dread power, which orders all his steps, from which 


^ The old Hindu writers have distinguished three kinds of Karma — Sari6tta, 
that which has been accumulated m previous lives, and has not yet come 
into operation, Pfdrabdha, that whi^ was accumulated m the past, but 
will be e\pended in the course of the present life, Kriyamana, that new 
Karma which is now being formed as the result of actions in the present life 
and will come into operation in some future birth The fire of Knowledge 
bums up both the hist and the third, and as soon as the second is spent this 
life will come to an end and th^re will be no return Thus it is believed, that 
formerly there were Sages living who had attained the Supreme Knowledge, 
and yet remained in the phenomenal world for a few years till the current 
kannic force was utterly spent, when they ceased to be as individuals and 
became one with the eternal Brahma Just as the wheel of a car*, detached 
from its axle, will continue to run for a short distance, so those Perfect Ones 
continued, after the moment of ultimate vision and knowledge, to live for a 
brief time in the form of men 
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there is no escape. The villager speaks of ‘the writmg 
upon his forehead ’ The murderer on the scaffold has 
been known to attribute his crime to the over-ruling of 
his past Every man must ‘dree his weird ’ For many 
a Hindu there is no gleam of the grace of God lightmg 
up the desolate scene, and, as for the Knowledge of 
Brahma, if he has ever heard of it, he knows that it is not 
for one of the common people Personal religion, under 
the mfluence of the doctnne of Karma, may become a 
closed system of determinism or fatalism. It begets a 
mood of apathy or despair 
A second result has been the drying up of the spnngs 
of compassion and neighbourly kmdness, and the dis- 
couragement of effort for the benefit of others. There 
can be no moral obligation to exert one’s self on behalf 
of others if each man wiU certainly receive the exact 
measure of his deserts ‘ 


' The attempt is made by modem exponents of Hinduism to deny the 
legitimacy of this ronclu^iion In Ai \dtauud Text Book of Huidu Rchgion 
and Ethic^f issued b\ the Central Hmdu College, Benares, in 1903, this passage 
occurs — 

* Another imstike sometimes made as to Karma is that which leads a person 
to say respecting a suftercr “ He is suffering his Karma ” Those who speak 
thus forget that each man is an agent of the Karma of others, as well as an 
ezpenencer of his own If xxe are able to help a man, it is the proof that the 
Karma under which he ^^as sufienng is exhausted, and that we aie the agent of 
his Karma bringing him relief If we refuse the Kanmc relief, we make bad 
Karma for ourselves ' 

This exposition is evidence of the moral pressure which the doctnne and 
example of Jesus and Hi« true disciple exert upon Hmdu teachers to-day 
The reconciliation of Karma and altruism, which is offered here, belongs more 
to Theosophy than to othodox Hinduism Might not the Hindu believer in 
Kartna, as ordmanly taught, repl> (z) that Karma is an irresistible force, 
unfailing in its operation Tne man who contemplates the sufferer mav say, 
* If his Karma and mv Karma compel me to help him, I shall help him And if 
1 do not help him, it is proof that there is no Karma in him or me, compelling 
my aid ' (2) that, if the relief of the sufferer is now ordained by his Karma, 

it must come to pass, in an> case The man who contemplates the sufferer 
may say, 'Whate^er I do or do not, this man's evil Karma has come to the 
point of exhaustion If I do not relieve him, some one else will ’ 

The truth is that, as soon as we examine this tbeosophical plea, we find 
that it contains two ideas which have been overlaid and obscured by the 
doctrine of Raima — the free agency or power of initiation m man as a moral 
agent, and the solidarity of the human race, by which the good or ill fortune 
of the individual is made dependent m part upon the behaviour of all As a 
commendation of neighbourly love, the argument above suffers from the 
defect that its appeal is to selfishness it says in effect, ' Do good to another, 
lest evil happen to yourself ' 
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Imagine, then, ourselves, while under the dominance 
of the doctnne of Karma, to hear for the first time of the 
sufferings and death of Jesus. What effect would be pro- 
duced upon our minds by the story of His Passion and 
Crucifixion? The first impression made by that story 
upon many Hmdus, particularly m former days, was of 
amazement that one who so suffered and died could be 
put forward as the Teacher and Saviour of the World — 
the nghtful Lord of Humamty The Word of the Cross 
was to Jews a stumbling-block and to Greeks foohshness 
To old-fashioned Hindus it was both a stumbling-block 
and foohshness for it was incredible to them that a 
divine hero or kmg should die in such ignommy, while 
suffermg in innocence was a contradiction of the prmciple, 
universally accepted among them, that all suffermg can 
be traced ultimately to the sufferer’s own ill-doing 
The man m the crowd not many years ago was apt to 
reply — 'If your Guru and Lord was put to death in this 
fashion, then he must have been a great smner — ^if not 
in his hfe as Jesus of Nazareth, then in some previous 
existence of which you have not told us He had to 
eat the fruit of former misdeeds ' ; 

This was an early reaction to the preaching of the 
Cross m India If it be not common to-day, one reason is 
that the person and character of Jesus are so much 
better known Missionaries m all parts of India testify 
to the reverent, and almost eager, attention which Hindu 
audiences are now giving to the story of the Cross Prob- 
ably no books have a wider circulation m India than the 
little vernacular Gospels, which are sold for a fraction of 
a penny. It is impossible that the ordinary man — hearing 
or readmg the words of Jesus and becoming acquamted 
with His deeds — shall fad to recognize His wisdom and 
His goodness Countless thousands of Hindus are ready 
to confess that He was a great saint and religious teacher, 
and to give Him a place among their gods. 
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None the less — nay, all the more — if it be a fact 
that Jesus died upon the Cross, as it is a fact, then the 
first implication of His Cross is that somethmg has been 
overlooked and left out of the Hmdu account of suffenng 
as it has been given m the doctnne of Karma, The assump- 
tion that the death of Jesus was in some way due to His 
own wrong-domg is felt to be painfully grotesque and 
irreverent. The Hindu himself, as soon as he becomes 
better acquainted with the facts, cannot away with it. 
But if this explanation is not available, what other can 
be offered’ 

I wish, therefore, to indicate two ways in which the 
doctnne of Karma, as commonly taught and professed, 
has been made to appear, m the light of the Cross, to 
be partial and m error. 

I. It Ignores the fact of the solidarity of mankind. No 
man hves to himself • he is a member of a human society. 
In a measure he has been made by others, and m his 
turn he makes others My present happmess or misery, 
and capacity or incapacity are not the fruit of my actions 
alone they have been created in part and are bemg 
contmually affected by the conduct of my neighbours, 
dead and hvmg. Of the Karma system Dr Hogg has 
wntten — ‘ Accordmg to it the only destmy which a man 
can modify is his own. ... In no essential pomt can he 
hope to determme the destmy of even a single individual. 
For each mdividual m the coming generation, as well as 
in the present, his own Karma has already determmed 
what sort of life-experience he must have and what 
measure of pleasure and pam.'^ 

The human race is not an aggregate of disparate indi- 
viduals. The lives of men do not resemble the hairs of 
the head, or the hairs of those artificial switches which 
are exhibited so freely for sale in Indian bazaars. In 

‘ Dr Hogg's Karma and Redemption The whole of this closely-reasoned 
and sympathetic essay is worthy of the most careful study 
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these each fibre hangs down in isolation from its fellows 
Human history is rathei a closely woven fabric of mdi- 
vidual expenences, m which no single thread can be 
touched without all the stresses and strams bemg 
altered 

Do we need to emphasize this aspect of our fives m a 
world which has so suddenly grown smaller? We perceive 
to-day, more clearly than ever before, that the life of 
the mdividual is bound up m the bundle of the life of the 
co mm unity, and that the various communities of the 
world are mutually dependent The races of mankind 
form an organic whole, and no member m the body 
pohtic can suffer but that all others suffer with it. 

We may have forgotten the cartoon by a Dutch artist 
whose drawings had a great vogue durmg the War It 
showed a father with bowed head sitting beside a bed on 
which lay the sheeted form of his dead wife. A little 
child clasped his knees and asked, ' What wrong did 
Mother do that she should so die?' We all know the 
answer to that poignant question The dead mother had 
done no wrong that she should be killed m an air-raid ; 
but she and that home of innocence were caught m the 
general wrong-domg and madness of the nations. We 
cannot say that Jesus sinned, because He suffered We 
can see for ourselves that He was mvolved m the smful- 
ness of His generation. It is the very nature of sm to 
produce m a human society self-seeking and pride, sus- 
picion and distrust, misunderstandmgs and resentment, 
prejudices and passions , and no ]ust man could come mto 
a society where sin prevailed and had done its work 
without encountenng those hostile forces When Jesus 
was right and others were wrong, it could not fail to 
happen that He should suffer. The wrath of the wicked 
ahghted upon Him . as the Indian proverb says, ‘ Though 
thou be the Lord of the Universe, thou shalt not escape 
contumely.’ 
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When we review the course of religious development 
as we can trace it in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, it may seem to be somewhat smgular 
that the Christian preacher m India to-day should have to 
emphasize this truth of the solidarity of the human race 
— the fact, that the lot of a man m this world (not his 
personal worth or his eternal destiny — the final award 
upon him) is determined not by himself alone but largely 
by others His health or sickness, his ease or pain, his 
opportunities of service or the limitations of his usefulness 
and influence, are fixed by forces other than those which 
have been generated by his own actions His boddy 
and mental powers, his station m life and his environment 
are given to him by a power external to himself, and they 
appoint the boundaries of his conduct of life They consti- 
tute the capital with which he has to trade, whether it be 
much or little , they are the talents entrusted to him, be 
they many or one They do not deprive hun of free agency 
and responsibility, but they determine the range of these. 
His responsibility begins and ends with what he has re- 
ceived . if he has had much, it is correspondmgly great ; 
if little, it IS correspondingly small The Fmal Dispenser, 
at the last, will render to every man not only accordmg 
to his actions, but also accordmg to his possibihties of 
action We cannot, therefore, judge of the merits or 
demerits of men by their good or ill fortune m this life, 
by their present capacity or incapacity. 

While we to-day, therefore, are stressmg the importance 
of society in relation to the mdividual — ^its power over 
him and his fortunes, no less than his obhgation to it — 
we may chance to recall the revolt among the Jews 
agamst the doctrine of sohdanty in the form of it best 
known to them Hebrew rehgion, like other tribal and 
national systems, began with an emphasis upon the value 
of the clan or nation as over against the mdividual The 
divine promises of immortahty and prosperity were thought 
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of as made to the family, or to the royal house, or to 
the nation Where this t37pe of religious belief prevailed, 
of necessity, the mterests of the mdividual were 
subordinated to those of the race. God was regarded 
as being more careful to preserve the stock of the tree 
than its several boughs and blossoms and fruits There 
appeared to be in Him an undiscnmmatmg autocracy 
which tied up the lot of the nghteous with the lot of the 
unrighteous in the bundle of the nation’s hfe It might be 
supposed that the Judge of All had neither the leisure nor 
the mclmation to regard personal distinctions and to sort 
out the good from the evd The sms of the fathers were 
visited upon the children, and the loyal suffered with l 3 ie 
rebels m the penalties of disobedience and revolt. 

'Our fathers have sinned and are not: 

« * 

And we have borne their iniquities,’ ^ 

was the lament even of the pious. 

It was no wonder, then, that m the penod of calamity 
and sorrow, when the httle Kmgdom of Judah went the 
way of the Northern Kingdom, murmurs arose among 
the refugees m Egypt and the exiles in Babylon Even 
the righteous began to call the ways of God’s governance 
into question , and we can well imagine that the young 
men would say — 'The elders have had the privilege of 
makmg all the mistakes, and youth is now paying for 
them ’ This unrest and bitterness of mmd is reflected m 
the contemporary prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel make 
their reply to the proverb so much in use — ' The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge ' Both of them state nakedly and without 
qualification the principle of an individual judgement — 

'Every one shall die for his own iniquity every one 
that eateth the sour grapes, his teeth sh^ be set on 
edge’ (Jer 31*") 


‘Lam 5’ 
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'The soul that sinneth, it shall die: the son shall not 
bear the iniquity of his father, neither shall the father 
bear the iniquity of the son The righteousness of the 
righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him’ (Ezek i8 =“) 

Now it IS obvious that, if these prophets meant that 
from that time forward, or m the good time coming, the 
lot of any man in this world — measured in terms of hap- 
piness or opportunity — should be stnctly according to 
his personal merit, their message was not true The value 
of their teaching was in their certainty of the justice 
and love of God They were confident that righteousness 
would be vindicated m the ultimate decision • there would 
not be one end alike for the fool and for the wise, for the 
evil and for the good A moral necessity, so it appeared 
to them, forbade that confusion Superficially, however, 
it might seem that they enunciated a law of Karma, of 
individual retribution, and abrogated the law of solidanty 
at least they do not make clear how these two can both 
operate and can be reconciled one with the other 

Further, it is to be noted that in this prophetic 
teaching, the law of retribution is not sole, and decisive 
of the ultimate destiny of any individual It is not a 
law to which God Himself is subject, m the sense that 
He cannot modify or control it Alongside of the in- 
dividual retribution, so strongly affirmed, appears another 
force — the influence of God’s grace Ezekiel concludes 
his discussion of the problem with this voice of God — 

‘But if the wicked turn from his sms that he hath 
committed and keep all My statutes, and do that which 
is lawful and right, he shall live, he shall not die 
Have I any pleasure in the death of the wicked? saith 
the Lord God’ (Ezek i8 ” ”). 

Now, although we may not be able perfectly to reconcile 
and co-ordinate in our thmking the modes of operation 
of these two laws of individual retribution and social 
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solidarity, yet we cannot deny the existence of either 
Each IS attested by the facts of experience, and is in 
accord with our moral sense We see that, in a measure, 
here and now, the sinner does reap what he has sown. 
We feel that it is not merely right and ]ust, it is also 
beneficent and good that wrong-domg should be followed 
by pain as a warning, and impenitent and unchangeable 
wickedness by death If the Universe be moral, there 
must be in it a force which makes for the prevalence of 
righteousness and the ultimate extraction of evil Our 
patient and even ]03rful endurance of present pam is made 
easier by this alleviatmg faith and hope Christian thought 
has made an advance upon Jewish thought m that it 
perceives more clearly that true happiness or bhss is of 
and m the spirit The good man in affliction may know 
an inward peace and ]oy of which outward circumstances 
can give no indication — ^which they cannot supply And, 
further, the Chnstian beheves with more confidence than 
the Hebrew prophets that this world is not all There is 
another m which opportunity and authority are awarded 
to individuals accordmg to proved ment There will be an 
adjustment according to conduct — Unto every one that 
hath shall be given , but from him that hath not, even that 
which he hath shall be taken away’ (Matt 25 *’) There 
is, then, infallible moral retribution for each individual. 

With equal, or even greater, clearness we perceive 
that men are made dependent one upon another It 
cannot be otherwise m so far as man is a social being, 
needmg the services of others and owing service to them, 
drawn to his fellows by many ties of love or repelled by 
dishke and hatred The law of sohdarity does not work 
in one direction only it may affect us for weal as well as 
for woe If we participate in the consequences of the ill- 
domg of others, we also benefit by the greatness and good- 
ness of those who are much nobler than ourselves There 
cannot be a society without this sharmg of experience. 
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and we are unable even to conceive of man apart from 
society The suffering of Jesus, then, is an outstanding 
example of the operation of the law of solidarity — of the 
good man who was involved m the misdoing of an evil 
human society, and of the good man who communicated 
his good to the whole race 

II The doctrine of Karma, as ordmarily taught, 
ignores the fact that there is suffenng which the righteous 
man may accept voluntarily for the good of others. If 
there were no more to be said than has been written 
above, it might appear that Jesus was the innocent and 
hapless victim of the sins of his age and generation He 
was a righteous man hvmg m an unnghteous world, who 
was caught in the meshes of its destructive malice and 
fury. There have been countless such victims smce human 
society began , and, indeed, every one of us in some degree 
is such a victim We have all suffered and are now suffenng, 
m ways known and unknown, through the ill behaviour of 
our ancestors and contemporanes If, however, we were to 
leave the matter here, we should have given a shallow and 
most imperfect account of the Cross of Jesus There is 
suffenng which the individual may avoid, if he wiU It 
depends upon his own choice, whether or not he shall enter 
upon the hazardous course, with the nsk or certamty of 
loss and pain When the call to battle goes forth, a man 
may declme to hear the challenge , and, dwelling at home 
in ease and security, he may escape the wounds and the 
death 

Indeed m the Holy War there are no conscnpts : every 
combatant is a volunteer If a man be found in the ranks 
at aU, it is because he has enlisted of his free choice, and 
IS impelled to the field of battle by the spirit within him 
We cannot read the story of Jesus without perceiving that 
here was one who was the captain of his soul and the archi- 
tect of his fate J esus was no helpless drifter, strugghng in 
vain against the current of events and borne away by it 
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to an end from which He would have escaped. There is a 
strength of recoUectedness and purpose in His ordering 
of His life We see that He was moved onwards by an 
inward necessity He might have found safety either in 
silence and withdrawal, or in compromise and untruth , 
but He disdained both expedients There was no force, 
other than His own spiritual convictions, compelling Him 
to proclaim the truth concerning God and man, as He 
knew it The Gospels reveal in Jesus motives of a two- 
fold order On the one side, there was His sense of the 
direction of His invisible Father Gbd was ever urging 
Him to speak and to do, and even when speaking and 
domg manifestly led to the Crucifixion, still — such is the 
testimony of Jesus — the voice of His P'ather within said, 
' Go onward ’ It was the will of His Father that He 
should remain a witness to truth, even if in witnessing 
He must die And on the other side, the human side, we 
see that Jesus was drawn to the service of men by His 
sense of their need The yeeimmg of His heart is made 
apparent to us in this simple and summary record of the 
Gospel . — ‘ And Jesus went about all the cities and the 
villages, teaching m their synagogues, and preaching the 
gospel of the Kingdom, and healing aU manner of disease 
and all manner of sickness But when He saw the multitude. 
He was moved with compassion for them, because they 
were distressed and scattered as sheep not having a 
shepherd’ (Matt. 9, ” ”) 

Jesus, then, thought of men as the good physician 
thinks of the sick, as a father and mother of their tired 
and hungry children, as the loving saint of smners lost 
and wandenng from their God He longed to brmg 
the highest good to His fellows He dedicated Himself 
to this service without stint of tune or labour, and the 
longer He served the more tender and self-sacrificing 
became the expression of His desire and wiU to help and 
to save Jesus saw men in a degrading subjection to sin . 
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they were its bond-slaves, and He was ready to undertake 
anything and everything for their liberation. He would 
count no cost too great, not even if the pnce of their 
freedom were His own life — ' The Son of man came not 
to be mmistered unto, but to mmister, and to give His 
life a ransom for many ’ (Matt 20 ” Mark 10 “). He 
was no hireling, but the Good Shepherd, who will accept 
all toil and peril in the defence of His sheep He was 
ready to give that uttermost proof of love — ^greater than 
which there is none — to lay down His life, not merely 
for His friends, but also for His enemies 
Jesus, therefore, was at once the Servant of the Lord, 
and the Servant of man By a double sense of obligation, 
in heaven and on earth. He entered this service and was 
willmg to die m it He would not disobey the revelation 
of truth that came to Him m fellowship with God — 
the known will of God for Himself : and He believed that 
in this fidehty to truth and m this obedience to His 
Father, He was brmging a supreme benefit to men 
In this aspect of His character and work Jesus appears 
to us as the Martjrr — the one who bears witness to truths 
and at the same time believes that his witness will faU 
out to the good of humamty. This idea of mart3n'dom 
had been made familiar to the Jews by the line of the 
prophets, and — ^to the most thoughtful and spintual 
among them — ^by the histoiy of the sacred people itself 
What other satisf5nng explanation could be offered of the 
unmerited suffermg of the faithful remnant of Israel 
— those who had suffered and gone into exile for no sms of 
their own To them had been given the privilege of a 
knowledge of God and of the way of righteousness fuller and 
clearer than had been granted to others, and the privilege 
brought with it sacrificial service and suffering The 
godly remnant might well be content to be ‘ despised and 
rejected,’ if only they might become the Light of the 
Gentiles. 
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Now this view of the function of martyrdom — of a 
man as God’s witness, livmg and dying with benefit to 
the race — can scarcely be found in ancient and orthodox 
Hinduism It could not be prevalent there for a variety 
of reasons. Karma, as we have seen, suggests that each 
man must bear the consequences of his own action, and 
that no one can interfere with the lot of another There 
is no adequate recognition of the significance of society 
and of human ties in Hindu thought these are considered 
to belong only to the phenomenal order and not to the 
eternal There is nothing m Hmduism corresponding to 
the Christian doctrine of the Kmgdom of God — ^the belief 
that the end of Creation and Providence is a society of 
perfected souls and not simply the emancipation of the 
individual soul Human history is left without this 
controUmg purpose 

Moreover, Hmdu philosophy issues in a habit of 
quietism Rabmdranath Tagore speaks m one of his 
lectures of meetmg an ascetic m a village of Bengal 
‘ " Why don’t you preach your doctrme to all the 
people of the world?” I asked “Whoever feels thirsty 
will of himself come to the river” was his reply. “But, 
then, do you find it is so? Are they commg? ” The man 
gave a gentle smile, and with an assurance which had not 
the least tmge of impatience and anxiety, he said, “They 
must come, one and aU ” ’ * 

Contrast that spirit with the immense urgency of duty 
and love m the mission and ministry of Jesus — 'I have a 
baptism to be baptised with, and how am I straitened 
until it be accomplished i ’ (Luke 12 ”) There can only 
be martyrs, in the fullest and highest sense of the term, 
where men beheve that God wills to establish a divme 
society among men, and also that men are the agents 
whom He employs for its establishment 

It IS, therefore, rather a barren and unsatisfying quest 

‘ Sadhand, p 33 
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to turn to traditional Hinduism and search there for 
examples of suffermg, voluntarily accepted and incurred by 
the good in the faith and knowledge that it would bring 
spiritual benefit to others Let it be noted that both the 
voluntary acceptance of suffermg and the faith in its 
efficacy are essential constituents of Martyrdom There 
is the legend, often quoted, of Siva’s drmkmg the poison 
churned up out of the ocean m the early days of Creation, 
lest it should do harm to living creatures It burned 
and stained his throat — Whence his epithet of Nilakantha — 
'the Blue-throated One.’ 

Thou mad’st me Thme , did’st fiery poison eat, pitying poor 

souls. 

That I might Thme ambrosia taste — I, meanest one' ^ 

And yet how unreal and fantastic an image this is of 
the divine acceptance of suffermg for the good of others 

There is also the story of Prahlada, Hiranyakaiipu’s son, 
who became an ardent devotee of Vishnu, and would not, 
for all the threats of his father, deny the supremacy of 
his chosen god Of more historical value and significance 
are the accounts of the persecutions of Ramanuja, and 
the Vaishnava samts — the Alvars m the south, of 
Tukaram and the Sikh prophets m the north : but though 
these men suffered by reason of their doctrme and rehgious 
practice, the martyr’s altruistic faith and purpose are 
not prominent m their lives A learned Hindu Sastri, 
whom it was my habit to consult, used to confess that 
the idea of martyrdom was somewhat foreign to the 
ancient Hindu conception of religion and duty. 

It IS, however, under modem influences, begmning to 
take its place m the thought of the people Nationalism 
has created the idea of a united and self-governing India, 
and has almost personified it as the Mother It has 
inculcated the belief that the mdividual may have to 

* Tiruvdsagam Pope's Translation 
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encounter and to accept suffering, personally unmented, 
in the pursuit of a social good Such self-dedication, even 
at the expense of life, may be the means of immeasurable 
benefit to others A man may die for his people 
Nationahsm has thus assisted India towards a new appre- 
ciation and understanding of Jesus and the doctrine and 
the example of Jesus have supplied some of the noblest 
elements m the modern attitude to politics 

Thus Professor Radhaknshnan frankly recognizes that 
Karma, as commonly taught, cannot be a complete 
account of suffenng In one of his lectures he says — 

'When we are perfected, we become sharers in the 
work of God, which is the creation and mamtenance of 
absolute values Thereafter all suffering is self-imposed 
. . Siva drank poison for the redemption of mankind . . 
The Cross is not an offence or stumbling-block to the 
Hindu, but is the great symbol of the redemptive reality 
of God It shows how love is rooted in self-sacrifice The 
story of Hinduism has many instances of Rishis and 
Buddhas, who have . suffered more than they deserved 
for the sake of the world This avoidable suffenng is not 
the result of past sms ' ^ 

I have omitted from this passage some phrases 
which introduce elements alien and opposed, as I think, 
to Christian teaching The important thing to notice is 
that, in the behef of an emment modem Hindu, those 
who have attained perfection of character are possessed 
of love for others, and are wiUmg — if need be — to undergo 
suffenng on their behalf , and further, that there cannot 
be perfection, except there be such love — ^with the willing- 
ness to prove itself in suffenng Is not this one way of 
saying that God is love, and that He Himself is willing 
to suffer beyond the measure of any of His samts, for 
true perfection is nothing other than God-hkeness? We 
cannot suppose that perfected men can surpass God either 

^ 'Hindu Thought and Christian Doctrine’ in Tht Heart oj Hindnsthdn 
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in love or m its manifestation The perfection of love and 
of its manifestation wiU exist and be seen m God Himself. 
We may doubt whether a conclusion of this nature may 
be drawn legitimately from the premises of Hinduism It 
has been put forward by a Hmdu who has been m close 
contact with and profoundly influenced by Christian 
teaching The reformed and changing Hinduism of to-day, 
no less than the old orthodox Hinduism, is eclectic m its 
method, and it contains many an unacknowledged debt 
to Jesus Christ 

Our argument nears its close We perceive that we 
belong to a world m which two laws are in operation 
One of them is what we have called the law of Individual 
Retribution or Karma We have urged that this is not 
vindictive in its workmg Mercy can be discerned m the 
provision that wrong-domg shall be followed by loss and 
pain, and that he who will not heed this wammg shall 
go more steeply down the path of death It is well that 
our universe should be ordered for the defence and spread 
of goodness and against the prevalence and eternity of 
evil The other law of Sohdanty is inseparable from 
society. The alternative to it is that each one of us should 
lead his life m utter solitude and isolation The law of 
Karma attaches the evil consequence of a sin to the indi- 
vidual sinner • the law of Sohdanty extends those conse- 
quences to all the members of the community. God m His 
wisdom and love has ordained both these laws, and He does 
not abrogate either of them m His way of salvation The 
penalties of sin are not remitted, and its social influence 
IS not inhibited Yet, may we not think that, since God 
IS love. He will not be content, m remoteness and in- 
activity, to permit these laws of judgement to take their 
course unchecked and unmodified? Bemg what He is, 
must He not introduce a new and counter-vailmg force 
to restore the sinful and to undo the mischief of their sm? 
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May we not believe that when God made man m His 
own image, capable of self-initiation and self-determina- 
tion, He foresaw and provided against the abuse of 
these god-hke powers? He who created us free agents 
was prepared with a remedy agamst the errancy of free- 
will The love which brought us into being is also a love 
which will not let us go, even though our sms be many 
and grievous It follows and entreats us • it bears with 
our wa5nvard manners and seeks to bring us to a better 
mind This mfluence of God, the abundance of His grace 
to sinners, does not abohsh immediately the penalties of 
sin m pain or disability, but it works to abohsh Sm 
itself — the alienation of the sinner from God It acts 
upon his pride and corruption of heart, and leads to 
humility, pemtence and that trust and acceptance of 
forgivmg love, called Faith, m which our life with God 
begms again 

Are we to suppose that such thoughts as these have 
sprung from our own vain imaginmg^ Have they not 
rather had their origm in the mmd of God? If, then, they 
be divmely suggested and inspired, we ought to look for 
some signal manifestation m history of this redeemmg 
love of God God Himself should speak to us in the 
language we can best understand — the evidence of 
human words and deeds May not God prove to us the 
justice and rightness of the governance of our world by 
Himself accepting all its conditions and placing Himself 
under its laws? So, sharing our lot and in all respects 
becommg our kinsman. He may reveal to us not only His 
reverence for His own laws of righteousness but also 
the greatness of His love for us — the unsearchable riches 
of His grace By an histoncal event — by a hfe of love 
and nghteousness, transacted among men, God may 
introduce into human society a new mfluence which 
shall resist and overcome the destructive forces of 
sin. for, as through our solidarity, the ill consequences 
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of our fathers’ wrong-doing have extended to all, so 
the benefits of this nghteous act of the God-man shall 
pervade the whole race — a savour of life unto hfe 

Pursmng a train of thought like this, we approach 
nearer to an understanding of the mind of Jesus and to 
an explanation of the mystery of His Cross Dr Hogg 
has presented this aspect of the truth with great clearness 
and power He writes — 

‘ It follows that, if God is freely and fully to express 
Himself, the universal order must have at least two in- 
violable laws or pnnciples It must have the Karmic 
law, the law that, if sin enters the phenomenal system, 
penalty must enter too It must also have the law of 
Salvation, the law that, if sin enters the phenomenal 
system, God shall be compelled — with reverence be it spoken I 
— by all the moral forces of His nature to throw the whole 
infinitude of His being into the phenomenal system, that 
IS, to incarnate Himself in order to abolish sinfulness God 
cannot express Himself fully in the punishment of sin ; 
He can express Himself fully only if, with the pumsh- 
ment, goes a total forth-putting of His nature m an effort 
to destroy sinfulness The Incarnation of God was 

the product of a moral necessity of the divine nature to 
react against sin to the extent of a complete forth-puttmg 
of itself in the effort to generate human goodness afresh. 

. The story of Christ is not the story of a divine 
expedient, it is the revelation of the inmost necessities 
of the bemg of God ’* 

Thus, in pursuit of our argument and m devout and 
earnest contemplation of the life and death of Jesus, we 
have arrived at the idea that m some profound and 
unique sense the active love of God for sinful men found 
expression in the crucified Jesus The grace of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ is none other than the out-gomg and 
saving energy of God This conclusion is seen to he withm 

* Karma and Redemption Chap v 
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the consciousness of Jesus, and is the only adequate 
interpretation of His words and deeds The Word of 
the Cross, then, is the Word of an Incarnate God — of 
a God who is love, and who of His love accepted the 
uttermost suffermg in the service of man God abode 
in the passion and death of Jesus He speaks from the 
fatal tree on Calvary to us aU — Indians and Englishmen 
ahke 

An Apostle, one of the first teachers of Chnstiamty, has 
expressed this truth in words of greater simplicity, beauty 
and depth than any we are able to invent or employ — 

‘ Chnst also sufiered once in respect of sms, the nghteous 
on behalf of the unnghteous, that He might bring us to 
God ’ (i Peter 3 “) 



CHAPTER III 


YAJNA, JEWISH AND HINDU 

Behold, to obey ts better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams — i Sam xv. 2 

He hath showed thee, 0 man, what is good ; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God . — Micah vi 8 

A STUDY of Sacnfice {Yajna) — the worship of a god or 
God with and through a material oblation — ^wiU be 
unattractive to many minds By reason of the complete 
and long discontinuance of Jewish sacnfice, an increasing 
number of earnest and mtelhgent Chnstians have come 
to regard the subject as of merely antiquarian interest 
The enquiry leads the student through a tangled mass of 
ceremonies, the meaning and aim of which are doubtful 
or lost beyond the possibility of recall. Textbooks of 
sacrificial ntual outgo all other religious literature in 
prolixity and tediousness they exhibit some of the most 
unprofitable exercises of the human imagination. The 
excesses of sacerdotahsm — the arrogance and greed of 
the priest, the emptiness of his knowledge falsely so-called, 
and the futility of a symbolism, which often obscures 
what it is supposed to illuminate and has the ultimate 
effect of suggesting the opposite of what it started out to 
sigmfy — weary and disgust men of practical or scientific 
habit They are particularly offensive to devout natures 
which have learned to see the essence of religion m the 
disposition of the heart and spiritual quahties, and its 

196 
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most Mting expression m moral conduct and the great 
humanities. 

We cannot, however, dismiss the subject in so summary 
a fashion Sacrifice is a rehgious observance which can be 
found everywhere it has had a universal prevalence, and 
it stiU is practised upon a vast scale Chnstiamty itself 
sprang out of a system m which sacrifice occupied a 
prominent place The language and imagery of sacnfice — 
if not the act — were carried over into the public teaching 
and the wntings of the Apostles Though Old Testament 
sacnfice was so soon to be superseded, many phrases m 
the Epistles look towards its rites, and they are still upon 
the bps of Christian believers Great sections of the 
Church of Christ clarni to renew and to perpetuate the 
sacrificial act. 

The sacrificial sections of the Pentateuch come under 
the ban of other priestly compilations Only the Hebrew 
scholar, or the Christian of a somewhat abnormal type, 
will discover a hvely interest m or find real refreshment of 
soul m a readmg, say, of the Pnests’ Code in the books of 
Leviticus and Numbers ‘ And yet I venture to suggest 
that nothmg would better prepare the reader to assess 
the sacerdotal hterature ot the Jews at its real value than 
to come to it after a study of the corresponding literature 
in some other great system of rehgion, say of Hinduism. 
Its comparative brevity and simplicity, its coherence and 
mtelligibihty, its moral and spiritual significance, would 
then show to great advantage 

It IS an hazardous thmg to advance any theory of 
sacrifice, so many and so wide are the differences 

^ It Will help the reader to follow and understand the treatment of the 
subject in this chapter, if he will remember the four Codes or strata of Law 
which modem scholarship has laid bare in the Pentateuch (i) The Booh of the 
Coiena 7 tt Ex 2o“-23” — the oldest of all, (2) Deuteronomy — the bulk of the 
Book, discovered in the Temple in 621 b c and written perhaps in the reign 
of Manasseh , (3) The Law of Holiness * Lev 17-26, closely related to Ezekiel 
and the next Code , (4) The Priests' Code of which the mam parts are Lev z-z6, 
Num 5,6. 8, 15, 19, 28, 30, 35, 36, with some additions and omissions — probably 
compiled in the time of Ezra, about 445 b c. 
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of opinion among the students of comparative religion 
who have made a world-wide survey of the facts. 
Perhaps, however, it will be generally agreed that 
early sacrifice was not S3m3bohcal at aU It was not 
the sign or token either of a disposition of the worshipper 
or of something which he put at the disposal of his god 
but was not able actually to present The worshipper 
beheved that what he offered m sacrifice did, as a matter 
of fact, proceed to and was received by the god whose 
name was mvoked As soon as men came to conceive 
of themselves as subject to and dependent upon supenor 
powers — the gods of Nature — they felt the necessity of 
doing homage to those gods They sought to win their 
favour or to avert their anger by making presents to 
them Their custom in respect of earthly chiefs and 
monarchs was before them m deahng with the rulers of 
heaven. The food, which was consumed in the fire, 
actually ascended — so it was imagined — to the place of 
the gods and was enjoyed by them in some more subtle 
form When a company of fellow-worshippers had made 
their oblation, and sat m a row or circle feasting upon 
their share of the offering, they found it easy and right to 
beheve that the god himself came into their midst and 
joined with them m the common meal This primitive 
sacrifice was a rite of propitiation, and often too of 
fellowship with the supenor power 

It IS admitted that we find early and naive ideas of 
sacnfice in the oldest traditions preserved m the Penta- 
teuch There are traces in these of the belief that the 
fire-food actually reached God ‘ in the form of the fragrant 
fire-distiUed essence ’ Of Noah's sacrifice it is recorded 
— 'And the Lord smelled the sweet savour' (Gen 8 “) 
We have retained the phrase as a figure of speech to our 
own day The oldest stratum of law in the Pentateuch 
contains the command, ‘And none shall appear before 
me empty-handed ' (Ex 23 “) This verse takes on a 
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special significance, when we remember the etiquette of 
the court of an oriental monarch. 

The distmction of the sacrificial practice of the He- 
brews IS that it was subjected to an agelong process of 
purgation and refinement More and more it was made 
apparent that sacrifice, like aU the service of man, must 
be rendered not to the gods but to God ; and knowledge 
was added to knowledge of the bemg and nature of God. 
Where are we to place the begmnmg of the trend of 
Hebrew rehgion towards monotheism^ Ought we, on 
historical or scientific grounds, to hesitate to take it back 
to the reputed ancestor of the nation — to Abraham in 
his age nearly two thousand years before Christ? The 
meamng of the story of his forsaking the land of his 
fathers and going forth to an unknown country in obed- 
ience to a divine call, seems to me to be this — ^that in 
some way there came to Abraham a sense of the futility 
and unworthiness of the worship of many gods with their 
idols, and that he had a view of one greater God who had 
entered into personal relation with him and promised 
him His presence and His succour The belief that 
Abraham made a break with the polytheism and idolatry 
of Southern Babylonia is vmdly and pictonally represen- 
ted m Rabbinical and m Muhammadan tradition His 
settmg-out IS the first recorded example, so I think, of 
emigration, not under the pressure of economic necessity, 
but for a religious purpose to secure liberty of conscience. 
Monotheism had to begin somewhere and m someone 
So far as the history of the Jews is concerned, did it not 
begin in the heart of this man? Is not the tradition of 
Abraham substantially true? He was the father of the 
faithful — of those who have the vision of God and are 
not disobedient to it He went forth mto the unknown 
country, trustmg in God as his guide and compcinion 
A noble part of the blessing Abraham conveyed to his 
seed was the hentage of this, his faith and obedience 
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I am not suggestmg that even Abraham, so far ahead 
of his age and generation, was a consistent monotheist, 
with a clear and developed view of all the truth contained 
in the doctnne of One God, such as came many generations 
later through the seers and prophets of Israel The great 
text of Deuteronomy, ‘ Know, therefore, this day and lay 
it to thme heart that the Lord, He is God m heaven 
above and upon the earth beneath • there is no one else, ’ 
was written perhaps twelve or thirteen hundred years 
later We may prefer to describe the religion of Abraham 
and of his descendants for several centuries as mchmng 
more to monolatry or henotheism than to strict mono- 
theism. They were conscious of the care of a tribal 
God [Kuladevata), who was their Covenant-God, choosmg 
them and being chosen by them {Ishtadevatd) They 
did not clearly or invariably conceive of Jehovah as the 
sole and sovereign Deity of the universe; but the 
seed of monotheism had been planted in them and it 
grew 

The second great purificatory impulse was communica- 
ted by Moses four hundred years later He welded the 
clans of Israel into the semblance of a nation, and gave 
them the rudiments of their laws and constitution 
His leadership and teaching brought Jehovah into view 
as Israel's national God, and as greater than all the gods 
of the peoples The worship of these and the use of idols 
were strictly forbidden The patriarchs had raised their 
altars m aU the places of their wandenngs, and had offered 
their simple family sacrifices of homage, thanksgiving 
and fellowship, with the head of the house as the officiatmg 
pnest Now, with every increase in the sense of the 
majesty and soleness of God and with the expansion of 
the clan into a nation, sacnfice became a more solemn 
act of worship It lost some of the informality and 
happiness of the domestic nte It was not so easy 
to imagine the great God as the fellow-guest He was 
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thought of as some Transcendent Being to be served 
with awe. 

The next stage which I would distinguish in the 
development of worship by sacrifice is the reform which 
was attempted under Josiah in the seventh century before 
Chnst The Book of Deuteronomy sets out the ideal of 
the period. Much had happened in the hundreds of years 
intervening between Moses and Josiah The people had 
ceased to be nomads They had taken possession of 
Canaan and had settled down to the cultivation of corn- 
fields, vmeyards and olive groves. They had set up 
kings of their own, and from time to time seers arose 
among them who rebuked them for apostasy from their 
ancestral faith, and carried the truths of that faith a 
stage farther 

The chief feature in the reform was the insistence not 
merely on One God but also on one place for sacrifice. 
The unique claim of the Temple in Jerusalem as the place 
where men ' ought to wordiip ' is united with the claim 
of Jehovah to be worshipped as the One God — ^the 
Creator and Lord of the Universe. It is certain that m the 
early history of the nation after their settlmg in Canaan, 
sacnfice was not restricted to one locality Any man in 
any place might raise his altar and make his offermg to 
God m sacrifice There were several places of special 
sanctity m the land of which the Israelites had taken 
possession These were immemorial seats of sacrifice, 
and resort to them continued. Doubtless the Chapel Royal 
on Mount Zion m the City of David enjoyed a reputation 
above all other places of worship, and the splendour of its 
ritual was unequalled It might have secured perhaps an 
earher recogmtion as the only right and lawful place for 
sacrifice but for the division of the kmgdom and the 
defection of the northern tnbes, who established their 
own national sanctuaries In many of these local centres 
of worship the rites of the Israelites were mmgled with the 
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rites of the earlier inhabitants The cruelties, including 
the abomination of child sacrifice, and the immoralities of 
the Canaanites, together with the use of images, even to 
serve as emblems of Jehovah, defaced and defiled the 
worship of the northern kingdom of Israel and of the 
southern kmgdom of Judah Thus, whatever Moses may 
have intended or commanded, the fact stands out that 
nearly eight centuries after his time the evils of poly- 
theism and idolatry were nfe m the nation he had rescued 
and formed 

Only those who have lived in a country where people, 
as in ancient Canaan, sacrifice ‘ upon every high hiU and 
imder every green tree ' can realise the enormous spiritual 
change and benefit which ensued as a consequence of the 
Deuteronomic legislation Local altars are erected most 
commonly to local deities — ^to the numen of the place 
The Baahm of Canaan were gods of towns and villages 
with a territorial jurisdiction, often within very narrow 
limits. They were the ‘ place-gods ' {sthaladevatd) of the 
Hmdus The Baal of Tyre was Lord of Tyre, and not 
much else The thought underlymg and expressed in 
these local worships is that, though there be a Great God, 
yet He is far-off, inattentive and inaccessible. He has left 
the management of local concerns to lesser gods If a 
man be in need of help or desire a boon, he will do well 
to attract the attention and win the favour of the tutelary 
deity of the place. Hence the altar of the local god and 
the sacrifice to him, m the place where he resides and 
rules' 

The advantages of the concentration of sacnfice in 
Jerusalem were many. Obviously it heightened the sense 
of national unity by brmgmg the people together in great 
assembhes on ceremonial occasions It added much to 
the beauty, wealth and dignity of the order of sacrificial 
worship It became possible to exercise control over the 
ritual, and to ehmmate and abolish the obscenities and 
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evil excesses which had accompanied the local sacrifices. 
But the chief benefit was that it elevated the idea of God 
above that of a merely national Ruler and Saviour, it 
brought Jehovah before the eyes of the people — if we 
may so say — as International or Super-National. He was 
proclaimed as the Lord of the whole world, the Creator 
and Judge of all mankind — ‘ Kmg of kmgs, and Lord of 
lords, and the only Ruler of prmces.' 

We shall never be able to explam or to understand the 
reform of the sacrificial cult under Josiah, unless we 
associate it with the earher message and work of the 
prophets These were the men who saw the greatness of 
God, whose spirits were moved to protest agamst the 
corruptness of popular rehgion and the folly and 
superstition of sacrifice as it was practised in their day. 
Elijah and Elisha, and the ‘ Writmg Prophets ' — ^Amos, 
Hosea, the first Isaiah and Micah — ^had preceded the 
Deuteronomic reform; and in the purgation of sacrifice 
under Josiah we may see a late fruit of their teaching 
The influences of prophet and nobler-minded priest are 
combmed in the reform • the new purified ritual seeks to 
give effect symbohcally to the prophetic truths ^ It was 
the prophets who proclaimed to the sacred people the 
sovereignty and the soleness of their God, who denounced 
the faithlessness of the worship of other gods and the 
evils accompanying the use of idols They rebuked the 
mdolent and pleasure-loving prmce with his fashionable 
women, the judge who took bribes and perverted right, 
and the landlord who heaped up wealth by robbmg and 
oppressing the poor cultivator. They insisted that just 
and kind behaviour to one's fellow-man was an offermg 

‘The great age of the ‘Writing’ Prophets was from the first quarter of 
the eighth century before Christ to the third quarter of the sixth — from the 
beginning of the prophesying ot Amos to the second Isaiah and the return 
from Babylon — say from 780 n c to 539 b c It covers, the period of the 
two kingdoms in their last stage, the fall of Samaria m 722 B c , the decline 
and overthrow of Judah with the fall of Jerusalem in 587 b c , and the cap- 
tivity m Babylon 
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acceptable to the Lord, without which no sacrifice of the 
altar could be pleasing to Hun 

Even in the naturalness and simphcity of pnmitive 
sacnfice, wrong ideas were latent. It was so easy to imagine 
that God Himself was dependent upon the offenngs of 
His worshippers : or that His favour might be gamed by 
a handsome present, no matter what was the character 
of the giver The independence and self-sufficiency of 
God, as the Creator and Lord of the whole earth, find 
their classical expression m the verses of Psalm 50 
We cannot tell who was the writer The composition of 
the •Psalm has been attributed to the Eighth Century 
before Christ It breathes the very spirit of the great 
prophecy of that age. God is represented as addressing 
the nation: 

' Hear, 0 my people, and I will speak , 

0 Israel, and I will testify unto thee : 

1 am God, even thy God . 

I will take no bullock out of thy house. 

Nor he-goats out of thy fields. 

For every beast of the forest is mine. 

And the cattle upon a thousand hills 
I know all the fowls of the mountains. 

And the wild beasts of the field are mine. 

If I were hungry, I would not teU thee , 

For the world is mine and the fulness thereof. 

Will I eat the flesh of bulls. 

Or drmk the blood of goats? 

Offer unto God the sacrifice of thanksgiving; 

And pay thy vows unto the Most High ’ 

(Ps 50 ’ ‘ 

• With this compare the much later passage (Chap 40, ■*"’•) in the Second 
Isaiah, a prophet of the Captnity and the Singer of the Return The whole 
passage is of glorious diction, in which the word matches the majesty of the 
theme — ‘ And Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor the beasts thereof sufficient 
for a bumt-oBenng ' 
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This Psalm ends on the note which was sounded agam 
and agam by the prophets They are drawing nearer to 
the perception that the offerings realty acceptable to 
God are of the heart Only that which is given in spirit 
is given m truth Humility, penitence and trust towards 
God , justice and lovmg-kmdness towards his neighbour — 
these are the genuine sacrifices which a man may render 
to His Maker 

The vehemence of a prophet’s scorn for a rehgion, 
in which ceremonial observance is not merely unaccom- 
panied by righteous and humane conduct, but has even 
usurped the place of it, flames out m Isaiah’s first reproach . 

' Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom ; 

Give ear unto the law of our God, ye people of 
Gomorrah 

To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices 
unto me? saith the Lord 

Bring no more vain oblations . . 

I cannot away with miquity and the solemn 
assembly 

Wash you, make you clean, put away the evil of 
your doings from before nune eyes. 

Cease to do evil, learn to do well 

Seek judgement, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow’ (Isa i 

The whole ethical content of the message of the 
prophets was summed up m the immortal phrases of 
Micah, who had in view both the elaborate ntual of 
Jerusalem and the abominable cruelties adopted from 
the surroundmg peoples 

'Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my 
first-born for my transgressions, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul? 
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‘ He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good ; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? ' (Mic. 
6 , ’-®). 

The great service rendered by these prophets to rehgion 
was their insistence upon the oneness and transcendence 
of God, who has no need to be sustamed by the material 
ofieungs of men; and also their msistence upon His 
moral nature God is just and loving , and because this 
is so, the worship of Him must be consonant with mercy 
and justice No nte of sacrifice can be pleasing to God 
except it be in accord with the attributes of His being 
To adapt an Indian proverb — ^“As is God, so must be 
the sacnficer and the sacrifice'^ 

The last revision of the sacrificial system took place 
nearly two hundred years after Josiah's reform of 621 b c 
We Imow that the improvement which this king effected 
was partial and temporary; under his successors the 
nation went back to its old ways There followed the 
break-up of the httle kingdom of Judah, the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the exile of the ‘remnant’ in Babylon. 
After the Return the Temple was restored and worship 
began agam Under Ezra the sacrificial cult received 
its final form The Priests’ Code, to which the approxi- 
mate date of 445 B c has been assigned, is the longest 
and the most elaborate Manual of ' fice — of law 
ecclesiastical and civil — embedded in the Pentateuch 

The new Code not only limits sacrifice to one place — 
the Temple at Jerusalem — but also the right of performmg 
it to one family — the Sons of Aaron This feature of the 
Code does not concern us here . its seilient and, for the 
purposes of this review, most significant characteristic 
is the prommence given to the idea of ‘holiness’ in God 
and His worshipper God is thought of as a being who is 
not lightly to be approached, for there is in Him an awe- 

* Yatha dcvah tatha Miaktah 
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some quality of purity Man, as a finite creature, is 
incapable of seeing God as He is, or of continuing to live 
after seeing Him. There is, however, a greater obstacle 
to intercourse with God than the creaturely limitation of 
human powers : it is man’s smfulness and the impurity 
which he may have contracted m daily life, consciously 
or unconsaously. The object of the later sacrifices, 
therefore, is to remove this defilement of body and mind 
which makes a man unworthy of mtercourse with God 
and brings upon him the divine disfavour and wrath 
In accordance with this idea, the Priests' Code mtroduces 
two new sacrifices, or gives a new prominence to them 
It occupies itself mamly with the Sm- 0 £fering and the 
Guilt or Trespass-Offenng These are cleansing rites by 
means of which pnest and common people alike may 
remove ‘aU defilement of flesh and spint, perfecting 
hohness in the fear of God’ The developed ntual of 
sacrifice, therefore, had the effect of deepening in the 
worshipper the sense of purity m God and of sm in man, 
although we can see that the defimtion both of one and 
of the other was imperfect and was lacking in discernment 
and spirituahty There still remained a perilous confusion 
of the physical and the spintual, of ceremonial and moral 
defect ‘ 

We may well ask whether this revival of sacrifice after 
the Exile and this elaboration of its ntual was in forget- 
fulness of, or m fulfilment of, the earlier prophetic teachmg 


> The following sentences from Dr Lofthouse’s Commentary on Lzekicl in the 
Century Bible are so genndne to what is said here and what follows after that I 
am constrained to quote them Of 'Holiness* he writes 

' Ihe word, as we find it in Ezekiel, denotes a contagious quTlit\ in Jehovah, 
and in ceitain persons and articles brought into close contact with Jehovah 
It IS dangerous to lose, dangerous also to acquire Pollution or pro< 

fanation must always rouse Jebo\ ah*s wr^th To the Hebrew, the three 

ideas of holiness, purity and cleanne^ are as closely connected as they could 
be to us Cleanliness is not next to godliness , it is godliness What rouses 
Jehovah’s ^rath is any kind of filth, physical or moral The difierence 
letween the literal and a metaphorical interpretation of the garment un^pot* 
ted by the world” was not yet realised. To Ezekiel the prophetic view 

that &e history of the past had been one long moral disobedience was joined 
to the priest's view that it had been one great ritual mistake.’ 
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In answering the question we must remember that the 
period of the decline and fall of Jerusalem had produced 
its own great ethical prophet — Jeremiah, and m the 
captivity itself there had arisen Ezekiel, who saw his 
visions beside the Babyloman canal of Chebar, and also 
that ‘ Great Unknown ’ to whom we to-day have given the 
name of the ‘ Second Isaiah ’ The experiences of the Jews 
in exile seem to have washed the love of idolatry clean 
out of their breasts They were never afterwards in 
danger of reverting to it of their own free will The 
handful of returned Jews which dwelt in or clustered 
round the city of their fathers had no temptation to erect 
or to resort to many sanctuanes other than Jehovah's 
house at Jerusalem, and they were strongly marked out 
from the surrounding nations. 

For these reasons, it is impossible to suppose that 
Nehemiah and Ezra, or any other of the leaders of the 
little community devoted to Jehovah, forgot or dehber- 
ately set aside the teaching of men whom they regarded 
as inspired of their God They may have said that the 
prophets had denounced not sacrifice m itself, but the 
abuse of sacrifice — ^not the observance of the altar rites, 
but the neglect of morals Sacrifice for these men had 
lost its ancient hteral or material significance they could 
not think of it as a feeding of the gods, still less as a 
feeding of God, nor could it be to them a mode of pleasing 
a celestial monarch by a present If they re-instituted 
sacrifice, then — m some manner and degree — it must 
have signified for them what the prophets had taught 
of God’s soleness and self-sufficiency, of His peculiar 
claim to the allegiance of the sacred people, and of His 
righteousness, patience and mercy It is inconceivable 
that they deliberately and defiantly rejected the burthen 
of prophecy We may say this all the more confidently 
because in one man the priestly and prophetic strains 
were united. Ezekiel, the exile, was a priest by birth and 
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the cast of his mind, and a prophet by the calling and 
constraint of God It is admitted that his ideal recon- 
structions of temple and ritual in a strange land, where 
there was no temple and no sacrifice might be offered, 
had a profound influence m the next century on the 
shaping of the Priests' Code 

None the less, we cannot fail to see the imperfections 
and perils which were hidden m the revived cult of the 
altar. From our Chnstian view-point the failure to 
distinguish clearly physical from spiritual defilement 
must lead to disaster It is the tendency of all elaborate 
ritual to withdraw attention from the worshipper’s 
motive and state of heart to an outward act of ceremony 
That tendency is strengthened when great stress is laid 
upon ntes of bodily cleansmg, and a physical pollution 
is put in the same class as evil desire or purpose We, 
after Christ, cannot beheve that an involuntary contact 
with a leper or a dead body is sm in any kmd or degree 
Without the authors mtendmg it, there was an mfluence 
latent in the Priests’ Code which might undo the great 
work of the prophets in stressing moral conduct and 
neighbourly love 

Modern scholars have pointed out to us the incomplete- 
ness of the Priests' Code It does not really cover the 
whole range of hfe and conduct The sms for which it 
makes provision are defilement of the body, voluntary 
or mvoluntary, and for minor transgressions against our 
neighbour, largely involuntary — errors of forgetfulness, 
or negligence, by which he may suffer loss and damage in 
property or person For great and deliberate crimes, 
or what a Hmdu might term mahdpdtaka, there is no 
cleansing and there is no forgiveness m the sacnficial sys- 
tem The worship of false gods, blasphemy, murder, 
adultery within the marriage bond — for these the Law 
prescnbes excommunication or death The Levitical 
sacrifice itself speaks no word of mercy or absolution. 
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it leaves the criminal to the extremest penalty of the Law.‘ 
There was thus a great gap between the requirements of 
the Law and the benefit of sacrifice 

I doubt, however, whether this defect of the sacrifice 
was perceived and felt by the common people among the 
Jews. When the whole Levitical system hes before the 
modem Biblical scholar m review, and he brings into his 
consideration all men m their every action, he may see 
clearly enough the limitations and boundanes which 
were set to the ef&cacy of the sacrifice. But average 
persons are not systematic theologians or Biblical 
scholars — ^not even the pious Jews of old And after 
all, one does not commit a murder every day — the ordinary 
citizen not once m a lifetime Respectable God-fearing 
Jews did not worship other gods, nor blaspheme the Name 
of their own : they did not assault or rob their neigh- 
bours The flagrant and gross transgressions, for which 
there was no covering in the sacnfice, were never com- 
mitted by them at all More and more, therefore, the 
law-abiding Jew might be led to imagine that the sacrifices 
performed on his behalf removed the whole of his guilt 
and opened the way for him to intercourse with God and 
to the divme favour It is difficult to conceive that he 
would make a hard-and-fast distinction in his thinking 
between two classes of sin, one involuntary and the other 
voluntary, and that he would believe there was remission 
and atonement for the former but none at all for the 
latter. The sacrificial system thus appeared to provide 
sufficiently for any sin about which the average well- 

* Num 15 * Ye shall have one law for him that doeth aught unwtl- 

Ungly, for him that is home-born among the children of Israel, and for the 
stianger that sojoumeth among them But the soul that doeth aught 
wtlh an high hand (1 c with intention, or malict prepense), whether he Lc 
home-bom or a stranger, the same blosphemeth the Lord, and that soul shall 
be cut off from among his people His iniquity shall be upon him ' 

Note also that in Heb 9 the High Pnest is said ' to oifer for himsdf, and for 
the errors 01 the people' (literally * ignorances of the people/ dyvorj/iAruv — a 
word which occurs nowhere else in the New Testament) Un the whole 
subject of the limitation of the scope of the Levitical Sacrifice, see Dr Loft- 
house's Altar, Cross aud CommunUy, pp iX9'-i2i 
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behaved person had any need to trouble : it covered the 
whole range of his life — so he would be apt to i mag in e — 
both conscious and unconscious. And therein lay its 
peril. 

The real defect of the system was that its standard, 
both of goodness and of smfulness, was so mean and scant : 
it could not indicate or measure the height and depth of 
either. The conception of sin was external and superficial , 
and morality was confined to the observance of a few 
rudimentary laws The Sermon on the Mount had yet 
to extend the commandments of God to the inmost 
motions of the spirit, and the life and death of Jesus 
were wanted to show godliness as self-givmg love and 
sm as its dark contrary — self-centredness and selfishness. 

How did the Jew suppose that the sacnfice removed 
the impurity of his sin and brought him mto fellowship 
with God? What, in his view, was the manner in which 
it operated for his benefit? It may be doubted whether 
any completely satisfying answer could be given to or 
by the man who had reached the point of raising such 
questions as these They imply that the questioner is 
passing mto a higher stage of rehgious thought and 
experience than had been reached by the framers of the 
Priests’ Code Many theories and explanations of the 
Levitical sacrifice have been advanced , but none is alto- 
gether convincing or adequate. There may have been 
some who at one time or another imagmed that the 
animal was a substitute for the sinner, and that its life 
was accepted by God m heu of the smner’s forfeited 
life. A suggestion, so irrational and unworthy of God, 
cannot have maintained itself without challenge and 
denial among the thoughtful and spiritual Jews who had 
the teachmg of the prophets before them The notion 
that sm is a sort of physical pollution or contagion which 
may be transferred from one body to another — ^from the 
offerer to the animal victim — ^belongs to the age of the 
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crudest speculation in things religious For us to-day 
it has become utterly inconceivable. The idea of the 
transfer of sm — that is, of its guilt — ^from the guilty 
sinner to an innocent party is a contradiction in terms • 
it IS made impossible by the very nature of guilt and 
innocence Was a perception of this truth altogether 
denied to the Jews before Christ^ Thought did not stand 
stiU with Ezra In the centunes between the compilation 
of the Priests' Code and Jesus, the minds of the faithful 
were exercised about the meaning and value of the ritual 
they observed 

We may not be able to go beyond an exceedingly 
simple statement When any person beheves that God 
has prescnbed a certain course of action, and that He 
has promised certam blessmgs on condition of perform- 
ance, then that person wiU also beheve that, if he does the 
acts, the promised blessings will ensue Does not this 
principle apply in an emment degree to the case of the 
Levitical sacrifice^ Many a devout Jew believed without 
a tremor of doubt that God had ordained sacrifice, 
and had promised cleansing and restoration to fellowship, 
if sacnfice were offered To the sacrificer, therefore, 
the sacrifice was a token of his submission and obedience 
to God, of his confession of sm, and of his sure trust in 
the promise of God To a worshipper so beheving the 
sacrifice could not fail to brmg, when duly performed, 
the sense of mward peace and of being at one with 
God 

Let us attempt, then, to gather up the results of 
this survey of the Jewish sacrifice What thoughts may 
we suppose occupied the minds of such humble and godly 
men and women as were Zachanas and Ehzabeth, Simeon 
and Anna, and the mother of Jesus? What did they 
intend when they brought their own offenngs to the 
Temple, or claimed their share m the sacnfices made for 
the whole people? It is difficult, perhaps impossible. 
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whoUy to avoid the error of projecting our own mentality 
into that distant past How can we, with whom the 
animal sacrifice has ceased for so many centuries, put 
ourselves in the place of the Jews in the days of Jesus? 
I shall not be deterred, however, by the difficulty from 
suggesting that the sacrificial system, in one way and 
another, set forth and signified for the truly devout 
some of the following ideas ■ 

(1) That God is the Maker of the whole world and the 
only Lord of men, who transcends our utmost power of 
thought No material image of Him was tolerated in 
that House before which the altar stood. 

(2) That the worshipper owes to God the homage of 
all he has and is — ^his very hfe Life is the only adequate 
offermg to God ^ 

(3) That there has been a failure on the part of the 
worshipper to render to God this service of perfect obed- 
ience He has come short of his duty and transgressed: 
he has become unclean m body and soul. 

(4) That the consequence of sm is estrangement from 
God, and its due and ultimate penalty is death 

(5) That the way of pardon and restoration is not 
easy These can be achieved only at a great cost — even 
at the cost of hfe itself ‘ 

(6) That there is a cleansing and forgiveness of God 
which is granted to the penitence, obedience and faith 
signified m the sacrifice 

(7) That he who so confesses, obeys and trusts shall 
be restored to fellowship with God. There is an atone- 
ment for him : he becomes at one with God 

As the godly Jew laid his hands upon his Sin or 
Trespass-Offering, and m mtention followed the ritual 

1 The cardinal text is Lev 17, ‘ For the life of the flesh is m the blood 

and I have given it to you upon the altar to make atonement for your souls 
for It IS the blood that maketb atonement by reason of the life ' 
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of the sacrifice, were not some of these prayers and hopes 
stirring withm his breast? Was not the devoted animal 
to him a symbol of what he owed to God and had failed 
to render — of his own sm and mortal peril, of his acknow- 
ledgment of the divme righteousness and purity? The 
Bumt-Offenng and Peace-Offering which followed were 
outward and visible signs to him that he had joyfuUy 
dedicated himself afresh to God, and had been received 
into renewed fellowship with Him. 

If this be true, altogether or only in part, then the 
Jewish sacrifice, long before its abohtion, had ceased to 
be a material oblation which, in the literal sense, was 
presented to and accepted by God It had become a 
s3mibol of truths about God and of spiritual attitudes 
in the worshipper which are of value for all time We 
may be thankful that the sign has gone, while the things 
signified remain A danger always lurked within the 
ritual The elaborateness of its symbohsm might, with 
many an individual, obscure and crush the spirituality 
of true worship The priest, by his insistence on the out- 
ward act, might close the door of vision into heaven 
which had been opened by the prophet The Jewish 
sacrifices, therefore, at their best and with the most 
spiritual interpretation, were an imperfect instrument 
for the signifymg of a partial truth’ they looked 
towards and waited for a fuller truth and its perfect 
expression. 

The history of Jewish sacrifice is complete animal 
sacrifice has been totally and finally abolished among 
Jews and Christians It did not come to an end solely 
because a few years after the crucifixion of Jesus the 
Temple at Jerusalem was irrevocably destroyed a more 
conclusive reason was that its purpose had been fulfilled 
and its lesson had been learnt Even the Jew no longer 
had need of its symbolic reminders. For Chnstians its 
message was superseded by the Word of the Cross: 
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‘You have no need of the shadow’ wrote, in effect, 
one of their early teachers, 'when the substance has 
come 

Let us now outhne a parallel development of sacrifice 
in Hinduism. Writers on Hmduism are confronted with 
the difficulty that, if they would give an adequate account 
of the system, they must trace two distmct streams of 
thought, of different racial origin, which ultimately 
merge in one turbid flood Neither ought to be disre- 
garded The difficulty of treatment is increased by the 
fact that one element may be found in books, while a 
great part of the other exists only in the unrecorded 
practice of the people. Too many scholars have been 
content to describe only that marvellous development of 
Indian rehgious thought and worship which can be studied 
in the rehgious hterature, Vedic and Sansknt This is 
a literature which belongs primarily to the mvadmg 
Aryan tribes who came by way of the passes of the North- 
West and over-spread the plains of the Pan jab and 
the Ganges valley The influence of this Aryan religion, 
chiefly through its priests or Brahmans, has been carried 
into every coiner of India There is, however, a vast 
mass of beliefs and observances which originated with 
the earlier inhabitants who were in possession when 
the Aryan invaders amved These older tribes and 
nations have been called Dravidian, after the Dravidas, 
or Tamils, one of the most cultured and powerful nations 
of South India The religion of the average Hindu to-day 
is the result of the fusion of these two elements: it is 

‘See Hebrews lo I have not referred to the aesthetic prejudice which we 
should feel to day against the ritual of the Jewish Temple, if it were stiU 
extant We may recall that a little while ago when the practices at the 
Kali temple in Calcutta came under Western criticism, the Editor of the 
Indian Social Reformer advanced the plea that the scenes in the modem 
temple of Kali were little less repulsive than those which attended the 
sacrifices in the ancient Temple of Jerusalem There is. of course, a whole 
world of difference in the spiritual significance of the two rituals , but even 
in its physical aspect the Jerusalem performance of animal sacnfice, in 
dignity and cleanliness, was incomparably superior to what is still taking 
place at Kalighat 
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possible often to distinguish one from the other in the 
resultant mixture ^ 

With this explanation, I come to the subject of Sacrifice 
in the sacred literature of Hinduism. The most ancient 
Scripture of India is that collection of hymns which we 
know as the Rtgveda Samhttd , — the oldest Hymn-Book in 
the world Long before the hymns were brought together 
as a Samhitd or Collection, they existed separately or 
m smaller groups They were learned by heart and passed 
from lip to Iip for many generations before ever they were 
reduced to writmg The late Professor Macdonell has 
assigned con]ecturally the date looo b c to the Collection 
The h5nnns themselves and the cults to which they belong 
must be many centuries older. We may think, if we 
like, that when Abraham was gomg forth from Ur 
of the Chaldees, Aryan tribes were leavmg their 
pasture lands and moving onwards and downwards 
into India, 

The religious starting-point of the Aryans and of the 
Hebrews was in one respect the same. The attention of 
both was attracted towards the powers of Nature The 
prmcipal gods of the Rtgveda are Nature-gods — the all- 
embracing sky, the bright sun, the lightnmg and the 
winds, and that fire (Agni) which is on earth and in heaven 
The Aryan princes, warriors and herdsmen regarded 
themselves as dependent on these for gifts of rain and 
food, cattle and sons, health of body and victory in 
war The sacrifice was, nakedly without any disguise, 
an offenng to please a superior power. Agni, the fire 
upon the altar, was thought of not only as a god but 
also as the messenger of the gods — the carrier of men’s 
gifts to their abode The first Ime of the Rtgveda cele- 
brates the function of the sacrificial flame; 


^ For an illustration of the difficulty in dealing fairly by both elements, 
see Dr Nicol Macnicol's paper, prepared for the Jerusalem Council, 
Chrtsttamiv and Hindutsmf Report, Vol i pp 1-4, and 4S‘-9 
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‘I praise Agni, the priest, God, performer of due 
sacrifice 

The Aryan deities, so their worshippers imagined, 
actually drank the libations of Soma and partook of the 
food conveyed to their heaven in the sacrificial flame ; or 
else they came down to earth and sat invisibly with the 
sacrificer upon the sacred grass. The gods derived their 
own strength from dnnking and eating what was presented 
to them upon the altar. 

In this behef is contamed the seed of that exaggeration 
of the sacrificial idea which followed in the next age 
It was argued that if the gods depend upon sacrifice, 
then that rite is of cosmic efiicacy and the priest himself 
is almighty Sacrifice is elevated into the position of a 
magic rite of mfimte power The mantras, or sacred texts 
used in sacnfice, have a terrific potency — a potency which 
may be lost or disastrously misdirected by a mistake in 
a syllable, or even m an accent. It is sacrifice which 
mamtains the round of Nature Sacrifice brmgs down 
the ram, and from ram comes food, and by food both 
gods and men live 

This astounding development of the doctnne of sacri- 
fice, m a direction contrary to what we find in Moses and 
the Prophets, is contained in many treatises and manuals 
of the Brahman priests, (the Brahmanas and ritual 
Sutras) They must form, I thmk, the largest sacerdotal 
literature in the world The most important of these 
compilations which is extant is the Satapatha Brdhmana, 
whidh has been translated into Enghsh by Professor 
Eggehng. It occupies five bulky volumes in the series 
of the Sacred Books of the East. Nothing will give a juster 
impression of the nature of the whole than the words 
with which Professor Eggehng prefaced his first volume 
and his last. In the early stage of his task, he 
wrote: 

‘ Agnim He purohitain yajdasya devam fitvijam 
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‘ In the whole range of literature few works are pro- 
bably less C£ilculated to excite the interest of any outside 
the very hmited number of specialists than the ancient 
theological writings of the Hmdus, known by the name 
of Brdhmanas For weansome prohxity of exposition, 
characterised by dogmatic assertion and flimsy symbohsm 
rather than by senous reasoning, these works are perhaps 
not equalled an 3 nvhere ; unless indeed by the speculative 
vapourings of the Gnostics, than which, in the opinion 
of the learned translators of Irenseus, nothing more 
absurd has probably ever been imagined by rational 
human bemgs.’ 

Eighteen years later, his translation completed. Professor 
Eggehng laid down his pen with the words . 

'And now my task is done, and I must take leave of 
this elaborate exposition of the sacrificial ordinances of 
Indian theology. For well-nigh a score of years the 
work has ‘‘dragged its slow length along”; and during 
that time it has caused me — and I doubt not it has 
caused some of my readers too — ^not a few weary hours. 
In the early stages of the work, my old teacher Professor 
Albrecht Weber, than whom no one is more deeply 
versed in the mtncacies of the sacrificial ntual, wrote 
to me : ‘‘You have undertaken a difficult, a most difiicult 
task; and I can only hope that courage and patience 
will not fail you before you are through with it ” And, 
indeed, I must confess that many a time I felt as if I 
should never be able to get through my task, and but for 
Professor Max Muller’s timely exhortations and kindly 
encouragement, the work might perhaps never have been 
completed.’ 

According to the compilers of the Brdhmanas all things 
in heaven and earth and all processes in Nature are 
signified in the ritual The science of sacnfice contains 
the triple knowledge of the three Vedas, trayl vidyd, and 
procures all the gams of leammg When rival ways of 
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achieving the Supreme Good — ^the Way of Knowledge 
{Jndnakdnda) and the Way of Austerity or Self-torture 
{Tapas) — appear, it is claimed for sacnfice that it accom- 
phshes all which either of them can ever effect. Even 
identification with the Supreme Bemg may be won through 
sacnfice. The Brahman is a god upon earth. Nay, smce 
he alone knows and is entitled to the science of sacrifice, 
he is the master of the gods and may make himself the 
Lord of the universe ‘ 

The prevalence of the sacrificial cult led to the 
humanitarian protests of the Jams and the Buddhists. 
The former took their rise m the Seventh Century before 
Christ, and stdl survive as a wealthy sect in India the 
latter origmated a century later with Gautama — the 
Buddha, and have exercised a world-wide influence. Both 
Jams and Buddhists objected to the takmg of life and 
to offermgs of blood. Their doctnne of Ahimsd (non- 
injury) has been generally adopted m the higher 
Hmduism ; but the Brahman or Aryan rite has not be- 
come completely separated from the offermg of hving 
creatures even to this day. On rare occasions, one may 
hear of a sacnfice performed accordmg to the ancient 
rubnc The Brahman officiant does not slay the animal 
with the axe or knife He either strangles it with a noose, 
or suffocates it by holdmg the mouth and nostrils. It is 
'quieted' without the sheddmg of blood 

This vast sacrificial system, however, has perished in 
large part of its own elaborateness: it has been crushed 
by its own weight It would be difficult m many parts 
of India to find even a smgle Brahman who is conversant 
with the ancient text-books. Some of the ceremonies des- 

‘ Hopkins' epigram may be recalled — ' In the Vedic hymns man fears the gods 
and imagmes God In the Brdhmanas man subdues the gods and feais God ’ — 
Religions of India, p 316 It is the misfortune of epigrams that sometimes a 
little truth must be sacrificed for perfection of symmetry The ‘fear of 
God’ IS scarcely the phrase which one would choose to describe the Brahman’s 
attitude to the Supreme Being of the Btahmanas — Prajipati, a singularly 
colourless and uninspirmg entity Otherwise the observation is true enough , 
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cribed in the Brdhmanas occupied many days, even a 
whole year, in preparation They could be performed only 
at great expense. They required the service of scores of 
expert priests — ^manual assistants, smgers of the chants, 
speakers of mantras who made the oblations, and the 
supenntendmg Brahmans. None but princes and rich 
men could afford to procure a performance. Some of 
the great sacrifices are intended for royal occasions — 
such as a coronation. They may still be seen at the 
court of a Maharaja with somewhat minished splendour 
and curtailed rites One, the celebrated Horse-Sacrifice 
{aSwamedha), signified world-conquest and universal 
dominion, and is now never performed The daily, 
monthly and seasonal ceremonies which should be a 
part of the observance of every Brahman survive only 
in an attenuated form, and chiefly in a Brahman’s daily 
worship, his sandhydvandand 
And since I have spoken of the tediousness, imreason, 
and arrogance of this ancient sacerdotal literature, let 
me add a word about more pleasing features of the daily 
ntes which are still observed. It is common knowledge 
to what an extent sandhydvandand has suffered under 
modem conditions and mfluences Many a Brahman boy 
or student comes to school or college without having ‘said 
his prayers ' or performed the due ntes This is equally 
true of the man who attends the law-court or Government 
office, and of him who is employed in commerce, or 
spends his time and strength in the arena of politics 
The full sandhydvandand belongs to a more leisurely age 
To perform it, as prescribed m the text-books, would 
occupy a man for hours — ^almost from the watch before 
the dawn to noontide. Life to-day does not allow of such 
lengthy exercises of prayer and meditation For these 
reasons, with the ordinary Hmdu high-caste man, and 
with the Brahman himself to whom these rites peculiarly 
belong, the daily worship has been severely retrenched 
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Three features only may be mentioned here One is the 
frequent repetition of the Gdyatrl verse — the most sacred 
and potent verse of all Aryan literature, into which it is 
believed the essence of the whole Veda has been 
distiUed — 

' May we meditate on (or attain to) that excellent glory 
of the Sun-God : 

May he prosper our meditation 

— a beautiful invocation of the rismg Sun to which time 
has added a wealth of rehgious meanmg' The second 
feature is the prommence m the ritual of the idea of a 
defilement to be removed or to be averted There is the 
same blendmg or confusion as in Hebrew ritual of the 
notions of a physical and of a spiritual uncleanness 
The prelimmary bathmg, the many acts of ceremonial 
ablution, and the sippmgs of water are in keepmg with 
this mam idea It is believed that a cleansing of body 
and of soul is effected by the ntes Notably in that part 
of the ceremony which is known as aghamarsana (the 
'rubbing-off of sin’) does this intention appear — 

‘ The sins have to be got out of the worshipper so he 
takes up some water and holds it in his right hand. 
Next closing his left nostril with his left thumb, he 
breathes hard down into the water, whilst he says the 
mantra (“O Sun, bum up my deeds of the night — sms 
of thought, word or deed, committed by hand, foot, 
stomach or the senses. I throw all these sins mto the 
sacrificial fire of the Gdyatrl, which is lit in our hearts 
that they may be burnt up"), and then throws the water 
and all the sms which it contains violently to the left. 
As he throws it, he says inwardly, "May all my sins and 
wicked demons be destroyed ” He throws it with such 
violence, indeed, that the water is dashed mto a thousand 

■ Tatsavitur vaie^yam bhargo devasya dhimahi dliiyo yo nab pradodayat 
Rtgveda in 62 10 
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fragments, and aU the time he keeps his eyes firmly 
closed, m order that he may not even look upon the 
smful hquid ’* 

And the third element is the gleam of benevolence — 
of thought and intercession for others, which shmes in 
this concluding prayer — 

‘ May all in this world be happy, may they be healthy, 
may they be comfortable and never miserable. May the 
rain come down in the proper time, may the earth yield 
plenty of grain, may the country be free from war, may the 
Brahmans be secure, may the sonless gain a son, may 
those who have sons gam grandsons, may those without 
wealth gam wealth, and all hve for hundreds of years ’ 

There is kindliness m this, even if it be not petition 
of the most spintual order. 

By study of the Veda, offenngs m the altar-fire, liba- 
tions of water, hospitahty to his feUow-Brahmans, and 
food scattered upon the ground, the pious Brahman 
should dady make his five-fold sacrifice {pancamahayajna) 
to Brahma, the gods, the fathers, man, and aU living 
creatures The Brahman theory and practice are seen at 
their best in these daily ntes 

But what about the religious observances of the non- 
Aryan peoples who were the older inhabitants of India’ 
The Brahman pnests and thinkers, hke the Law-giver 
in the desert, and the rulers of the Israehtes who dwelt 
in Canaan, had to determme their attitude to other cults. 
As the Aryan tribes descended from the passes and took 
up their residence on the Indian plains, they came into 
contact with the religion of great masses of Dravidian 
folk. It is in this impact and in the ensumg relation, 
that the contrast between Brahmanism and Hebrew 
rehgion becomes most marked From a Chnstian view- 

' Mrs Sinclair Stevenson's The Rxte^ of the Twtee-Born, pp 220-1 In her 
book, Monier Williams Brahmanism and Hinduism, and Padheld’s Hindu 
at Home will be found accounts m detail of the daily rites The details vary 
greatly in diticTcnt p.\itb of India 
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point — ^and I think also from the view-point of science 
and universal morality, for the two ought to comcide, — the 
rehgious history of India appears as a tragedy of com- 
promise, or as the failure of s5mcretism. The Brahman 
has never properly appreciated the mtolerance or ex- 
clusiveness of truth. The evil results of his method of 
'undiscnminatmg comprehensiveness’ are writ large all 
over India 

As Brahmanism comes into touch with the faiths and 
worships of the non-Aryan tribes and nations, it does 
not choose some and reject others — ^it does not seek to 
reform and elevate — rather it adopts and justifies all. 
No superior standard of truth and goodness is applied: 
no prmciple of selective hohness can be discovered at 
work. The result is Hinduism as it has been for centunes, 
and still IS. The movement in Aryan rehgion is not 
towards monotheism, but toweirds an exaggeration and 
degeneracy of polytheism. The pantheon of the Vedas 
is not contracted • it is made capable of indefinite enlarge- 
ment. The number of gods is not kept at ‘ thrice eleven 
but becomes more than men can tell. A place is provided 
for every new deity that is encountered — ^male or female, 
beneficent or maleficent, godhke or more demon than 
god 

The facts of India’s religious history may be sorely 
perplexmg to one who beheves in the governance of the 
world by a Spirit of Truth They must, however, be faced 
and considered by those who hold the Chnstian faith. 
We shall not defend or propagate that faith by refusmg 
to see them. When the true explanation is found, we shall 
have an enrichment of our understanding of the ways of 
God with men — a broader and deeper comprehension of 
His love, patience and wisdom As things appear to us 
to-day, we may well ask — ^How came it about that 
the sages and law-givers of India should choose a path 

‘ Rtpieda i 139, ii , iii 6, g, &o 
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diverging so widely from that which was shown to and 
trodden by the prophets and priests of Palestine? 

The temple-worship of India is, and always has been, 
a worship accompanied by sacrifice — that is, it is con- 
ducted with and through material oblations In the 
greater temples a Brahman is usually the oflSciatmg 
priest. To worship his god m the temple is only one part of 
the Brahman’s daily duty ; but for the common people the 
temple-worship may be the chief part of religious obser- 
vance The sacnficial ritual of the temple does nothing 
to correct the notion of the god’s dependence upon the 
gifts of his worshippers. It rather expresses and strengthens 
that idea, indeed it may be said to mculcate it in 
an objectionable form. The offering of food to the god 
(natvedya) is a part of a cult which is anthropomor- 
phic in the lower and illegitimate sense of that term 
The god IS waked, bathed, clothed, adorned, fed, lauded 
and entertained, and at the close of day is undressed 
and put to sleep If it be said, in excuse and explanation 
of such a ntual, that it is not intended for God but only 
for a god, the distinction may be allowed, but the 
defence proves how far the popular worship of the Hmdus 
has moved away from and neglected God The deity 
actually served is in creaturely dependence upon his 
devotee in the meaner sense he is such an one as man 

IS. 

And, further, as Brahmanism has failed to brmg into 
clearer view the truths of monotheism, so also it has 
not defended the people against the immoralities of 
polytheistic worship with its use of idols. Some of the 
stones told of the greatest of the gods are unedifying 
and unclean Dedicated women are attached to shrmes 
of general resort and wide renown, and their festivals 
are the occasion for sexual excess Hmdu bkakk — per- 
sonal and utter devotion to a chosen deity — has dete- 
riorated with some of the sects into eroticism 
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The Brahman repugnance to the taking of life is, as 
we have seen, of great antiquity The doctrme of A himsd, 
which makes ‘harmlessness* — ‘not mjurmg any hving 
creature,' the crown of all virtues, and kilhng the most 
heinous of crimes, goes back centuries before the Chnstian 
era It is older than the rise of Buddhism in which the 
doctrine occupies so promment a place This being so, 
it must strike the observer as extraordmary that Brah- 
manism has not succeeded m abolishmg animal sacrifice, 
even in its most repulsive forms The reason, in part, 
may be that the repugnance to the takmg of life was 
more physical or aesthetic than humane and moral , but 
the continuance of the practice, even to this present, 
is due much more to that prmciple of ‘undiscnmmatmg 
comprehensiveness ’ of which we have previously spoken. 

All over India to-day some of the gods, and especially 
the local deities, the godlmgs of town and village, are 
propitiated with oftenngs of blood The most conspicuous 
examples of this practice are the cults of the various 
‘Mothers’ — deities conceived as female, and all of them 
maleficent They are thought to be the authors of small- 
pox, cholera and plague — of drought and famine, and 
other evils which afflict mankind If I draw my illus- 
trations from South India, let it be imderstood that 
similar practices exist in all parts of India — ^m Bengal 
and in the Panjab no less than m the Madras Presidency, 
among the Marathas of the West coast as well as among 
the Telugus of the East ^ When an outbreak of cholera 
is threatened or has occurred, it is common to prepare 
a rude clay image of the goddess which is then carried 
in procession. Offerings of flowers, fruit and camphor, 
of cocks, goats, and a buffalo are made to the goddess. 


* Almost any Gazetteer or District Manual of India will supply information 
about the worship of these minor deiti» 1 may mention, however, two little 
books, which in much detail describe the customs of the South — Bishop 
Whitehead's The Village Gods of South India, and Dr Elmore's Dravidtan 
Gods in Modern Hinduism 
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Only when it is thought that her thirst for blood has 
been slaked, does the slaughter cease. The officiating 
priest, the piijdn, dnnks the blood of the chief victim, 
and weanng the entrails of the animal around his neck 
and holdmg its hver between his teeth, he goes around 
the village expelhng the demons of disease. 

It IS agreed by aU observers and students of these 
sacrifices that they are nothing more than ntes mtended 
to placate capricious and cruel deities with a lust for 
blood. One writes 

‘ The sole object of the worship of these village deities 
is to propitiate them and avert their wrath There is 
no idea of praise or thanksgivmg, no expression of 
gratitude and love, no desire for any moral and spiritual 
blessmgs. The one object is to get nd of the cholera or 
cattle-disease or drought, or to avert some of the minor 
evils of life.’^ 

Bishop Whitehead has suggested that some of the 
rites may have had a totemistic origm, but I thmk that 
Dr. Elmore has shown that there is no foundation for 
this view In any case, the question is of merely academic 
interest , for the Bishop sa)re truly : 

' Whatever may have been the ongin of these sacrifices 
in prehistonc times, they are now regarded by the wor- 
shippers simply as means of appeasmg the deity’s wrath 
by satisf3nng her lust for blood . . . There is no 
pemtence for sm, no thought of the consecration of 
human hfe to a just and holy God, but simply the desure 
to appease the ill-temper of a vengeful spirit by an 
offermg of blood And even m unbloody offerings of 
fruit, camphor and mcense to the more refined and res- 
pectable of the goddesses, who are supposed to be shocked 
by the sight of blood, the idea of sacrifice does not rise 
above the conception of a propitiatory gift It is the 

' Quoted by Dr Elmore from The Journal of the Anthropologtcal Society of 
Bombay, vii, p 502 
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kind of offering that is made to the local policeman or 
a tsnrannical Government official to secure his favour.’^ 

Now, though these local worships are of Dravidian 
origm and prevail among the lowest classes, yet the higher 
castes and even the Brahmans are mvolved in them 
The Brahman has been caught in the meshes of his own 
net of compromise. The pnest of the goddess of pestilence 
is usually a man of low caste, or an out-caste; but the 
Brahman of the village will join with the rest m making 
his offermg to the goddess, when danger threatens the 
community 

The prmciple of ‘undiscriminating comprehensiveness’ 
has been exerased to the extent that these local deities 
have been taken up mto the Hmdu pantheon and recog- 
mzed as mcamations or mamfestations in various forms 
of the wife of the Great God — Siva Local Purdnas, or 
legendary histones, have been written in Sanskrit to 
show why and how the manifestation took place. In 
outward observance and influence on character there is 
httle to distinguish the popular worship of Durga or Kali 
or Camundi from the rites of the village, save that the 
one is more grandiose than the other. The image of 
Kali in Calcutta's best-known temple is of an homfic 
being, and her worship is the placation of a capricious 
and lustful deity by offermgs of blood ® Now and agam 
the newspapers of India publish the ghastly evidence 
of some secret crime of human sacrifice before an idol 
of one of these forms of Siva’s wife. 


'The Village Gods of South India, pp 153-4 Dr Elmore’s own view is 
indicated in the words — ‘The fundamental idea of the sacrifices is undoubtedly 
that of propitiation The spirits are blood- thirst> , and so blood is shed before 
them ’ 

*In the Kalikd Purina Siva is represented as addressing his sons and 
initiating them into the 'mvstenes of the worship of his Consort — ‘The fiesh 
of the antelope gives my Beloved delight for five hundred years By a 

human sacrifice, attended by the forms laid down, Devi is pleased one thousand 
years An oblation of blood, which has been rendered pure by sacred 

verses, is equal to ambrosia the head and fiesh also afiord much delight to 
the goddess Candika ' 
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Christ who through the eternal Spirit offered Himself 
without blemish unto God. — ^Heb. ix. 14. 

If our review of the history of Sacrifice in Hinduism 
be at all accurate and just, it will appear that there has 
not been a progressive refinement of the idea or ideas 
set forth m sacrificial ntes We have seen that the 
earliest sacnfice of the invading Aryans, as discernible 
in the Vedic hymns, is an act of propitiation, natural 
and comparatively innocent The gods are beheved to 
partake of the food and drmk offerings, and are pleased 
and sustained thereby That idea in the next age is 
worsened The Brahman promulgates the notion that the 
gods depend wholly upon sacnfice, and draw their strength 
from it The mantra becomes a word of magical power, 
and the priest who knows the ntual is a god on earth. 
No limit is set to the efficacy of sacrifice performed 
with ceremonial correctness. We saw that protests were 
made agamst the absurdity and burdensomeness of 
the sacnficial ritual, and that for a few a Way of 
Austerity or a Way of Knowledge was mstituted; but 
popular worship was not widely affected nor ennobled 
by these. The Brahman sacrificial system itself has 
shrivelled under modem conditions Some great 
ceremonies have totally disappeared: the rest survive 
chiefly in an abbreviated daily worship In this there 
are elements of beauty; but the notions of a magical 
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power m the mantra and of the propitiation of demons and 
evil spmts persist The Aryan mfluence did not purge 
out of the older and aborigmal cults their baser elements 
The superstition that there are gods who are dependent 
upon their devotees for material gifts and bodily service 
was rather fostered than checked in the common temple 
worship In the cults of the lesser deities of pestilence 
and famme — and of the Great God, Siva, and his Con- 
sort — as ruthless and maleficent powers, sacrifice prevails 
widely as a rite of bloody placation * 

What, then, are we to say? In our age have we passed 
not only beyond the use of sacnfice, but also beyond 
the range of all the ideas that once were signified by it? 
Should we cease to trouble ourselves about its ancient 
significance, and discard altogether the imagery and the 
language of sacrifice? Or, on the other hand, shall we 
find that the s3nnbolism was so apt and instructive that 
we cannot abstain from preserving it m another fashion — 
as a figure of speech, if not as a manual act , and that 
there are truths typified in the ntual which men would 
not have learned or remembered by any other means, which 
we ourselves shall forget at our peril and to our im- 
measurable loss? 

One thing may be said without fear of contradiction. 
The Christian teacher must not employ any sacnficial 
phrase which implies that the death of Jesus was 
an offering of blood to placate an angry God Over 
agamst the vengeful deities of popular Hinduism, or the 
sinister figure of the Great Destroyer Siva and his horrific 
wife, we must maintain that God — the power who brought 
us into being and orders the course of our lives — ^is not 
such as they are He is Righteous Love 

We ought to remember that, at times, our Protestant 
Christianity, in its desire to emphasize the divme abhor- 
rence of sin, the aversion of the divme nature from all 

‘ See Appendix III 
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untruth and impurity, that ‘wrath of God,’ which is 
being contmuaUy manifested against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men, has come perilously near 
to this error of thought and doctrine. There is no great 
need, to-day, however, to utter a protest or to give a 
wammg agamst an explanation of the death of Jesus, 
m which this deplorable blemish appears. The dangers 
of our age lie m another quarter. 

Dr. Moberly has written . — ^"The untenable elements 
of thought which have too often been characteristic of 
the atonmg theories of popular Protestantism may be 
said to have arisen out of a mischievous misuse of such 
phrases as Propitiation, Reconciliation and Justification. 
Out of these words have been drawn — ^perversely enough 
— ^the conceptions of an enraged Father, a victimized 
Son, the unrighteous punishment of the innocent, the 
unnghteous reward of the guilty, the transference of 
innocence and guilt by fictitious imputation, the adroit 
settlement of an artificial difficulty by an artificial and 
stnctly irrelevant transaction ’ 

If Chnstian preachers m India of the Word of the 
Cross were m any danger of repeating that error, the 
practice of popular Hinduism, the worship of the village 
goddesses, should cover them with shame and confusion of 
face Bishop Whitehead has expressed for all of them what 
they must thmk and say of a view of the Divine, as — m 
any degree or form — a vengeful being requiring to be 
placated by blood • — ‘ Takmg the system, therefore, as a 
whole, as it exists at the present day, we can only condemn 
it from a moral and religious pomt of view as a debasmg 
superstition , and the only attitude which the Christian 
Church can possibly take towards it as a working system 
IS one of uncompromising hostility ’ 

If there are some words of St Paul which have been 
made the foundation of an unlovely perversion of the 
truth of the Cross of Christ — and these are among the 
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things in his Epistles which are ‘hard to be understood’ 
— ^let us never overlook the fact that with St Paul the 
origin and support of all the grace and goodness which 
were manifested in Jesus was God Himself It was of 
the love of God the Father that Jesus came, and in the 
comfort and as the proof of that love He suffered and 
died It has often been remarked that the terms 
‘reconcile’ and ‘reconciliation,’ used nme times by the 
Apostle of the relation between God and man, connote 
in every case a change in man and not a change in God. 
His nature always was and is purity and love — ^holy 
love, clean and righteous love. It is man who needs to 
be reconciled to God, not God who must be reconciled 
to man The Father from the begmnmg has loved: 
of His love He sent His Son He sustained Him with 
love m His mission, and now waits in love for its fruit. 

We must begm here, then, any doctrme of the death 
of Jesus A theory of the Atonement which denies or 
dimmishes or dishonours the fundamental fact of God’s 
love IS not for one moment to be accepted. The writers 
of the great Epistles are at one in this view of the hfe 
and death of Jesus: — 

‘God commendeth His own love towards us, in that 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us ’ (Rom 5 *) 

‘ God was m Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, 
not reckoning unto them their trespasses, and having 
committed unto us the word of reconciliation’ (ii Cor 
5 ”) 

‘Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our 
sms . . . We bear witness that the Father hath sent 
the Son to be the saviour of the world. . . God is 
love’ (i John 4 10,14.16 ^ 

The career of Jesus from Bethlehem to Calvary 
began, continued and ended m the love of His Father 
Whatever St Paul or the author of the Johannine Epistles 
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meant by some of the terms they used, it was a meaning 
consistent with — nay, sprmging from — the love of God. 

As we look again at the ideas connected with sacrifice, 
Jewish and Hindu, while we reject unhesitatingly and 
recoil from the superstition that God is a vengeful 
being who must be placated with an offering of blood, 
is there no belief which we can adopt and carry 
forward into our own day? Before we can come to a 
decision we must know what was the mmd of Jesus 
Himself towards the Levitical sacrifice It has been 
said that Jesus stands rather aloof from the services of 
the Temple He resorted to it, and loved it as an house 
of prayer. He used its outer courts as a place of assembly 
and teaching, but we do not read of His watching or 
taking part, as a member of the sacred people, in the 
sacnficial worship ^ His attitude towards sacrifice seems 
to have been closely akm to that of the prophets We 
have noted already (p 53) that, on two occasions, he 
quoted the great saying of Hosea, ‘I will have mercy 
and not sacrifice ’ He looked with approval upon, and 
warmly commended, the Scnbe who cited the first two 
great Commandments of love to God and love to man, 
and went on to add that to keep these 'was more than 
all whole bumt-offerings and sacrifices’ (Mark 12”) 
One who had attained to such knowledge as this was, in 
the eyes of Jesus, ‘not far from the Kingdom of God ' 
Further, Jesus taught that it was idle to make an offering 
to God upon the altar, while hatred against a brother 
man was burning in the heart The sacrifice would not 
be acceptable to God, until it was accompanied by for- 
givmg love (Matt 5 ”'•*) On the other hand. He 
recognised the Levitical system as of social utility and 
bade the leper who was healed 'to go and show himself 
to the priest and offer the gift which Moses commanded ’ 
(Matt 8 *) We have seen that Jesus foretold the des- 

• St John 7 »’ IS a possible exception 
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truction of the Temple, and the substitution for its local 
and symbohc worship of a universal worship in spirit 
and truth, and that His teaching on this theme caused 
some misgivmg By His cleansing of the Temple Jesus 
showed that he would not tolerate a ritual apart from 
morality, and so gave mortal offence 
The lamb m the great passage on the Suffering Servant 
of Jehovah (Isaiah 53), which we know to have been in 
the mind of Jesus as He stood close to His own Passion 
(Luke 22 "), was not the lamb of the priest and the altar, 

‘The lamb thy not dooms to bleed,’ 

meek and dumb before the butcher and its shearers 
There is not necessarily any sacrificial reference in the 
saying of Jesus, 'The Son of Man came not to be mmis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give His hfe a ransom 
for many’ (Matt. 20 **) The imagery here may well 
be of redemption from slavery, or from a sentence of 
the Law, It is denied by some Biblical students 
that m the nte of the Lcist Supper there is any con- 
nection with the Levitical sacrifice Without going 
into these questions, it can be said that the mfrequency 
of Our Lord’s references to the Jewish sacnfices and the 
little emphasis He lays upon them give us liberty to 
consider whether or not we shall continue the use of the 
language of Sacnfice One thing which is clear from what 
Jesus has taught is that no service can be acceptable to 
God which does not come from a pure and lovmg heart. 
The homage of the spirit is the true worship 
Everythmg, therefore, turns upon what we ourselves 
conceive to be the ideas expressed m Sacrifice I have 
spoken already in condemnation of the idea — once, in 
its pnmitive stage, comparatively innocent but developed 
later into a presumptuous or childish superstition — that 
the God under whose governance we are depends upon 
our material gifts for His own well-being Yet even here 
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IS there not something which can be translated to a 
higher plane and made truth? Is there not a sense, 
eternally valid, m which God the Self-Existent and the 
Self-Sufficient, is dependent upon men? There is an 
offering of which He is in need from us , and until it is 
given, even He Himself is not satisfied 
This dependence and need oi God arises out of His 
essential nature as love All love is a reciprocal relation 
It is sometimes said that the love of a mother for her 
child is higher than the love of man for woman or of 
woman for man, inasmuch as it is unselfish, self-effacing 
and self-sacrificmg It seeks and demands no reward 
in a return of love I do not imagme that any one of us, 
on reflection, will be prepared to maintain this view of a 
mother’s love It is true that it begins before there is 
the possibflity of the return of love in the same degree 
and kmd, and that it persists m the face of neglect, 
disobedience or mgratitude after a child has come to 
years of discretion , but all the while the heart of a mother, 
and of a father, craves for the love of a son or a daughter 
And when this relation exists m its ideal or perfected form, 
it is a reciprocal relation — ^love given and love received. 
Nor IS this cravmg of a parent's heart selfish, because 
it goes along with the desire that the loved child shall be 
altogether worthy However much a father or a mother 
may seek to disguise or to ignore the fact, ingratitude or 
neglect on the part of the child is an unlovely and an 
unworthy thing It detracts from that beauty and 
perfection of character which every wise and lovmg 
parent desires above all thmgs to see in a beloved son or 
daughter AH love, then, of whatsoever kmd, being 
reciprocal in its nature, seeks for and can only be satisfied 
by a return of love. Such is the image which Jesus 
Himself has given us of God as Our Father, who is in 
heaven He loves His children, and seeks for a response 
m their hearts ; and when love is withheld from Him by 
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the errant and disobedient. He does not dismiss them 
from remembrance, but seeks to bring them to a filial 
mind In one respect the Parable of the Lost Sheep is 
greater even than the Parable of the Lost Son In the 
latter the Father's love is exhibited merely as passive. 
It stays at home and waits and watches for the returning 
prodigal But the Parable of the Lost Sheep shows us 
the love of God as active m the shepherd who goes 
forth upon the mountains in search of his sheep and brings 
it home upon his shoulders The words of Jesus about 
Himself and the wntmgs of the Apostles make it plam 
that Jesus was the messenger and mmister of this active 
love of God In Him God’s seekmg love of a world of 
sinful men became incarnate 

Now, if this IS so, then may we not say reverently that 
man has something to render to God without which God 
Himself is not complete and satisfied? This is the love of 
my heart. John Wesley has expressed the truth for us 
in his noble rendering of the majestic German hymn: — 

Fountain of good! All blessmg flows 
From Thee , no want Thy fulness knows 
What but Thyself can'st Thou desire? 

Yet, Self-Suf&cient as Thou art, 

Thou dost desire my worthless heart ; 

This, only this, dost Thou require 

The meffable and mfinite God, Lord of the Universe — 
forasmuch as He is my Father, and I am His child — 
wants me, and wiU not be satisfied without me He has 
no need of my libations of water or wine, of my gifts of 
com or the flesh of beasts ; but He asks for my remem- 
brance of His mercies, for my gratitude and obedience, 
for the uttermost homage of my entire bemg, for the 
love of my whole nature — ‘with all my heart, and with 
all my soul, and with aU my mind, and with all my 
strength ' All the thank-offerings and whole burnt- 
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offerings of men, upon all the altars of the world, so far 
as they were true m direction or intent, were faint ex- 
pressions of this debt of man to God, and of God’s depend- 
ence in love upon man With the offenng of the affections 
and dispositions of our heart, God is well pleased He 
cannot do without them 

This view of sacrifice sheds a great light on the death 
of Jesus. We feel and know that we ourselves ought to 
have loved God and to have rendered Hun a service 
without flaw or failure* but we are conscious that we 
have sinned and come short of our duty of love. We 
have rejected the beautiful and the good and have 
dechned upon evU and base things we have followed the 
devices and desires of our own corrupt hearts and have 
despised and broken the pure commandments of God 
Though we may have longed to do better and to render 
a full and perfect obedience, we have found ourselves 
disabled by sin and incapable of performing what our 
better self approved But when, in our shame and humili- 
ation, we lift up our eyes and consider Jesus, we see in 
Him a perfect love of His Heavenly Father expressed in 
that complete obedience, which is our obligation, though 
we have never achieved it The life of Jesus, from its 
first day to its last, is the whole offering of Himself to 
God: it IS the perfect sacrifice The Jewish code re- 
quired that the sacrificial animal should be without 
‘ spot or blemish ’ , and in presenting the living victim 
to God as a thank-offermg or whole burnt-offering, the 
Jews signified that our human due to God is the entire 
homage and service of whatever a livmg man is The 
sacrifice was the acknowledgment of the claim of God’s 
goodness and love upon men, and it was a ritual dedi- 
cation and gift of man’s life to God What we men have 
vainly desired to do, Jesus has accomplished in truth 
He lived with God. His was the life vhich had all 
its outgoings ‘ towards ' God — (tt/jos t6v deov) 
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In this aspect of it, the Passion of Jesus is the supreme 
test of His love for and trust in God and of His obedience 
There is no greater proving either of love or of obedience 
than their provmg by the peril of death Jesus not 
only faced the peril, but also He actually incurred the 
death. 

‘And, being found in fashion as a man. He humbled 
Himself, becoming obedient even unto death, yea the 
death of the Cross ’ (Phil 2 •) 

Dr Moberly has dwelt m memorable words upon this 
uttermost testmg of the love and obedience of Jesus by 
the Cross, both m prospect and in actual endurance 
He reminds us that this testing was not, as in the case 
of many a martyr, brief and without the possibility of 
escape ; but it was prolonged and required only a change 
of the wiU for its removal It was consummated in the 
Crucifixion : — 

'That the conscious identity of will with God (expressed 
on one side in unceasing prayer, on another m unceasing 
obedience) might stand triumphant over the utmost 
straining of counter-influences which could be possibly 
brought to bear against it, it was necessary that the 
drama of Bethlehem and Nazareth should find its cul- 
mination m Calvary ... He would perfect obedience 
m fallen human nature , and therefore He must be liable 
to feel, that He might triumph through and over, the 
uttermost solicitation to which His human consciousness 
could make His person accessible, towards the possibihty 
of deflection, if but for a moment, of His suffering will 
from God . For the chmax of temptation, for the 
climax of solicitation addressed through the body to the 
will, it was necessary that the body should be pressed 
to the point of its own destruction Only try to 
imagine the unimaginable pressure of this last concen- 
trated temptation upon his human will For none 
apart from Himself can put one pang upon Him. 
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One moment's unwiUmgness to suffer — and He can 
wholly be free ’ 

It was a great unknown Disciple of the first generation 
who saw in the death of Jesus the perfect and final 
expression of what any whole bumt-offering upon the 
altar had ever attempted to say — the rendering of the 
complete life to God, the oblation of an obedience, tested 
to the uttermost limit and without defect or failure. 
He wrote of Jesus. 

'Who . though He was a son, yet learned obedience 
by the thmgs which He suffered ’ 

‘ Who through the eternal Spirit offered Himself 
without blemish unto God ’ 

‘ Wherefore, when He cometh into the world, He saith. 
Sacrifice and offering Thou wouldest not. 

But a body didst Thou prepare for me 
In whole bumt-offermgs and sacrifices for sin 
Thou hadst no pleasure . 

Then said I, Lo I am come. . . . 

To do Thy will, 0 God ’ 

(Heb 5 «, 9 10 Cp Psalm 40 •■*) 

Jesus rendered to God the Father by His love and 
obedience that joy and satisfaction, for which the heart 
of God has ever been lookmg from each of His children. 

When we ourselves contemplate with humihty of heart 
and adoration this perfected obedience of Jesus, we are — 
m effect — ^making our acknowledgment to God that such 
obedience is due from ourselves. And m the proportion 
of this humihty and adoration, we are — m veritable 
fact — confessing and repenting of our sm and offermg 
ourselves to God in a new-found submission and obedience 
Conscious as we are of our failure in the past to render 
our due, we feel that none can better serve as our friend 
and helper than He who was so completely our brother 
in temptation and sorrow, and at the same time utterly 
acceptable to and beloved by God If ever there were 
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One who might serve as an introducer of a smful man to 
the sinless God, then it was Jesus who ‘ once died, with 
reference to sins, the nghteous on behalf of the un- 
righteous, to brmg us to God (i Peter 3“) 

There is, however, one other truth imphcit in the 
Jewish sacrifice, to which I should hke to call attention. 
It is that forgiveness, the restoration of right relations 
between God and man, is not an easy process , it is costly — 
mfinitely costly. When Satan said to the Lord ‘Skm 
for skin, yea all that a man hath will he give for his hfe’ 
(Job 2 *), he was voicmg a universal sentiment And 
when the Jews selected a hvmg animal, m preference 
to an manimate substance, as the sacrificial oblation, 
they were appointmg — consciously I think — ^for the use 
of the altar what is the costhest thmg in the world — ^hfe, 
mysterious and more preaous than flower, or fruit, or 
cake of meal, or gem, or hoard of coin. In takmg out 
of the flock or herd an unblemished lamb or bullock, 
the Jew chose a perfect thing m the costhest order of 
existence. Life stood at the top of the scale of 
values. It still is there in common repute. The 
sickly d5nng mdhonaire would surrender his balance 
at the bank for health and a few more years of hfe 
upon earth 

We find this idea of the extreme cost of Forgiveness 
in the New Testament St Paul, m one of his Epistles, 
twice renunds his readers of the greatness of the price 
of bringing them into a new relation with God (i Cor. 
6 7 *®). Though his illustration is taken not from 

sacrifice but from the institution of domestic slavery — 
the purchase of a bondman’s freedom — stfll the truth 
which the Apostle is emphasizmg is this, of the costhness 
of salvation There is, however, a passage m the First 
Epistle of St. Peter, where the two institutions of slavery 
and of sacrifice are brought together and laid under 
contnbution 'Ye were redeemed not with corruptible 
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things from your vain manner of living inherited by 
you from the fathers {ck t^s /J-aTaia? vfxwv avcKrrpo^^s 
irarpoTrapaSoTov), but With precious blood as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot — of Christ ’ (i Peter 1 “) 
The Levitical sacrifice, in its dim and imperfect manner, 
did suggest that the process of the recovery of a sinner 
is not easy, that Forgiveness is achieved at a great price 
‘Apart from shedding of blood, there is no remission,' 
wrote one m review of the system. (Heb 9 **.) 

What do we mean by ‘the blood of Jesus,’ or ‘the 
blood of Christ’? When we say of men beloved by us, 
who died m the Great War, that they shed their blood 
for us, we mean that they laid down their hves for us. 
Their devotion to their country and their concern for 
our honour and welfare was not a gesture only in the 
realm of the spirit, nor merely an eloquent phrase: it 
was not content to express itself in a contnbution of 
money, or in the incurring of some slight personal dis- 
comfort and inconvenience It was a loyalty which 
accepted the long torture of the trenches and the hazards 
of battle, they actually died and laid down their lives 
In our experience of ourselves we know full well that 
our resolutions, which seem to be smcere and firm, are 
never wholly to be trusted until they have been put to 
the proof of pain In the mystic union of body and 
spirit, the wilhngness of the spirit to endure bodily 
suffering and its extremity — death, is the supreme and 
ultimate test of the spirit’s resolution When, therefore, 
we speak of ‘the blood of Jesus,’ the words certainly 
are a reminder that Jesus died a physical death upon 
the Cross, but they also imply much more than this 
They mean that the fidelity of Jesus to truth and the 
constancy and fortitude of His love were put to the 
proof of mortal peril and pain, and that He could not 
possess these quahties of soul without accepting that 
suffenng. The shed ‘blood of Jesus' is thus an outward 
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sign and testimony of the 'mind which was in Jesus’^ 
There is, of course, no efficacy whatever in the mere 
shedding of physical blood — not even of the ‘ blood of 
Jesus’ — apart from an activity or exercise of the spint, 
but the phrase teaches us that His spiritual concern was 
such that it was ready to undergo the extremity of 
pain and achieved its end through death There is 
an obstmacy and power m sin such that it will not 
be overcome save the utmost effort be put forth 
against it ‘You have not yet resisted unto blood, 
strivmg against sin,' was the reproach which the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews brought agamst 
his readers, and he invited them to ‘consider Jesus’ — the 
ma nn er and the degree of His resistance, which extended 
to His acceptance of the Cross Sanday and Headlam 
quote from Ruskin’s last Oxford lectures m their E <cursus 
on 'The Death of Christ considered as Sacrifice ’* 

'The great mystery of the idea of Sacrifice itself, which 
has been manifested as one united and solemn instmct 
by all thoughtful and affectionate races, since the world 
became peopled, is founded on the secret truth of bene- 
volent energy which all men who have tried to gam it 
have learned — that you cannot save men from death but 

‘ Dr R F Horton in How the Cross Saves has thus dealt with the modern 
repugnance to the use of the term * blood ' 

* The repulsion to this term in Scnpture is due to the nususe of figurative 
language Directly we venture to press for a definite ans^^er to the question. 
What IS meant by the blood ^ and begin to see the truth which is described 
under that metaphor, the offence is removed For the offence arises only 
from a stupid and unimaginative literalism Now what is meant by the 
blood m this connexion is Our Lord’s oSenng of Himself in the death of the 
Cross Many are kept from Chnst by the unthinking reiteration of the 
phrase, “The blood of Chnst” Under these circumstances we have two 
alternatives open to us Either we must renew instruction m Old Testament, 
Semitic, and even Hellenic, religion in order that the mind may approach 
the idea of the blood with a histone preparation or we may seek to pierce 
to the inner meaning of the metaphor, and dropping the metaphor, which 
has now become of merely antiquarian interest, we may endeavour to 
convey the religious truth of the Cross in those psychological and spiritual 
terms which appeal to the modem mind, as the sacnfices and rites of the 
altar appealed to antiquity ' These words are of value and authority as 
coming from a well-known preacher of our da> 

■ Commentary on Romans, p 93 
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by facing it for them, nor from sin but by resisting it 
for them.’ 

He, then, who would be the Saviour of the World, must be 
willing to be the chief sufferer — to undergo all the pains 
by which alone the result can be achieved 
The objection is raised that forgiveness should be possible 
without any suffering at aU Why should not God freely 
forgive the sms of men, it is asked, on the simple condition 
of their repentance and trust? If He is love and goodness, 
nothmg more should be required for Him to pardon and 
to receive back into fellowship with Himself the children 
who have erred from the paths of obedience The method 
of forgiveness exhibited m the Parable of the Prodigal Son 
IS cited as an example and type of the right and divme way 
of dealmg with all sinners it is urged that here nothmg is 
said about suffermg m relation to forgiveness. 

But, quite apart from the general consideration that no 
single parable can illustrate all aspects of truth, one may 
reply that, as soon as we exercise our thought upon the 
parable, we see that forgiveness was not without suffermg 
on the part of the father who represents God. The demand 
of the son for his portion of the family estate showed an 
utter forgetfulness of past care, an indifference to present 
love, a disregard of fihal obligations, an absence of desire 
for the fellowship and company of his father — ^which 
were aU so many wounds to the father’s heart And 
what is to be said of the pain of separation, of 
anxiety over an absent son in a strange land, of shame 
and grief at the plight of the scion of an honourable 
house, of the longing for the prodigal’s return? When- 
ever we employ our imagination to fill in the details of 
the picture which has been drawn for us in simplest 
outhne, we see that the father’s forgiveness had been 
preceded by long pam and suffermg The truth is that, 
wherever love exists, there also exist the capacity and 
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the occasion for suffering, he who would never suffer, 
let him never love We are authonzed by the teaching 
of Jesus m this parable to carry up this idea of love and 
suffermg into the heart of God Himself. Forasmuch 
as He is perfect love, is there not in Him also the capacity 
to suffer in a pre-eminent degree? 

There are three kmds of forgiveness known to us men. 
The first is that condonation of sm which comes 
from one who is indifferent to right or wrong and has 
no sense of the obligations of goodness or of the turpitude 
of sm He murmurs m the ear, ' What you have done is 
what everybody does You are no worse than others 
Don’t trouble yourself about sm it does not matter 
greatly ’ This is the kind of forgiveness, if we may call 
it such, which deceives and destroys the soul accepting 
it or findmg comfort m it The second sort of human 
forgiveness is offered to us by the fnend who says, ‘You 
have committed sm. there is no denymg it W^at you 
have done is shameful and hideous in itself, but I am not 
the person to condemn you, for I also have done the same 
Let us together try to do better.’ So, as a fellow-man 
and feUow-sinner, he links his arm in ours, and together 
we face the upward track We bless God for such 
understandmg and faithful fnends; but at the same time 
we know that there is an element lacking in their for- 
giveness It is easy for our friend to forgive, because 
something is wanting m him of a full capacity to feel 
the smfulness of our sm, and to see the beauty of goodness 
A man can forgive without great effort ‘ the sms to which 
he is mchned ' The third kind is rare It is that of a 
man who has not had and never will have any share m 
the committmg of our sin It is foreign to his nature 
He is altogether above it He has no lurking sympathy 
with it. He abhors and repels it with aU the force of 
his will and affections. When such an one forgves, 
it IS only by a great inward effort Love prevails over 
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repulsion ; and the love of this our truest friend also will 
go out in an effort to bring ourselves to his point of view 
and to his state of feeling It seems to me that it never was 
quite a fair putting of a particular theory of the Atone- 
ment to say about it that it set one attribute or side 
of God’s nature against another attribute or side of His 
nature ; that the death of Jesus was shown as provided 
by the love of God to give satisfaction to His justice 
I would rather say that the act or process of forgiveness, 
whatever it be, must be such as to be completely in accord 
with all that God is: it must be the worthy expression 
of His whole nature And when there is a nature of 
perfect love, and at the same time of perfect purity or 
hohness, the act of forgiveness will be at once an expres- 
sion of God's abhorrence of sin and of His love for the sin- 
ner It will not palliate or condone sm — if it did, it 
could not truly help the sinner; but rather it will affect 
him to a deeper pemtence, while it assures him of being 
loved beyond all his deserts and power of conceiving. 

We ourselves, under the safe and luxunous conditions of 
modem civilization, may suffer from a moral flabbmess, — 
a sloppiness of thought ansmg out of our self-mdulgence 
and worship of comfort and wealth. We may avert 
our eyes from the fact of suffering and the necessity for 
an heroic endurance of it m the recovery of mankin d to 
goodness We may beheve and preach a Gospel of the 
Love of God, which is really a form of degenerate senti- 
ment Some Christians have not avoided that great 
error and Hinduism has fallen into it It has a 
doctrme of Grace which makes the forgiveness of sins 
the easiest and the cheapest thmg imagmable. Accord- 
ing to the Scnptures of the Sects it is sufficient to 
repeat with fervour only the name of Rama, or of Siva, 
to obtain at once a remission of sins and the bhss of heaven. 
The temples and sacred rivers vie with one another m 
the claims which they make for efficacy m the removal 
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of guilt and impurities An oblation to the god m this 
shnne or that will win a superlative pardon; bathing 
in this pool or in yonder waters-meet will wash away all 
the sins of this and other existences. Here is a professed 
mode of forgiveness which makes it a process marvellously 
facile and painless Tukaxam sang of Vithoba's shrine 
at Pandharpur. — ‘You can buy hberation there for 
nothing.* The 'blood of Jesus’ utters a protest agamst 
this type of thought and behef, whether it be found 
in the West or m the East What the old Levitical 
sacrifice said faintly and obscurely, the Word of the Cross 
declares in piercmg accents for all to hear, ‘ Sm is a force 
temble m its persistence It must be resisted to the 
utmost Its forgiveness has been achieved at an infinite 
cost — even the laying down by Jesus of His life.’ The 
sinner, truly forgiven and at peace with God, knows that, 
in the last resort, there was nothing for him to do but to 
receive with childhke humility and trust the free gift 
of God’s forgiveness The hands, however, which hold 
out the gift are pierced, and the God who forgives is 
One who has declared His mind in the Crucified, The 
gift of forgiveness can only be free to men, because the 
cost of it to God has been so great God has for ever 
made it impossible for us to misunderstand His grace 
by an act in history — the death of Jesus upon the Cross, 
which shows forth both His nghteousness or reverence 
for right, and His love We can never justly suppose 
that God forgives easily ^ 

Does God forgive without effort and without suffering^ 
Let us consider for a moment what our thought would 
have been, if there had been no Cross Let us imagine, 
if we can, that Jesus came as a teacher of the purest 

* This IS a fragment of St Paul’s meaning m the passage — ‘ All have sinned 
and fall short of the glory of God, being juslifted freely by Hts grace through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus whom God set forth to be a propitia- 
tion, through faith, by His blood, to shew his righteousness that He 
might Himself be jUSt and the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus ’ (Rom 
3 *•■'•) 
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and most sublime morality and of the infinite love of 
God, and that about sin and forgiveness He had done 
no more than to say, 'If you repent and trust your 
Heavenly Father, He wiU forgive you ’ In these circum- 
stances, we ourselves should say (if not at the outset, 
then ultimately after reflection), that such forgiveness 
is for God an exceedingly easy thmg. He has not known 
our temptations, and He has never expenenced the stress 
and sorrow of living in a human society in which the 
influences of our fellow-men often make for evil, in 
which the just and good man, for aU his innocence, is 
involved in the consequences of the wrong-doing of 
others Moreover, that forgiveness of God would be 
much inferior in moral quahty to the forgiveness which 
many men are called upon to exercise, and do in fact 
exercise They forgive those who have done to them 
an actual injury They are wounded and pierced by 
the transgressions of others, and yet they forgive But 
yonder, so we should thmk and speak, is that impeccable 
and impassive God, beyond temptation and beyond 
sin, mcapable of being affected by the sms and sorrows 
of men, abidmg m endless bhss without lunit or 
imperfection A God, merely transcendent, outside of 
and above His world, might well be required by His 
creatures to forgive : or rather He might be told that He 
had no nght to condemn If such a God forgave, it 
would be without effort and painlessly. But what moral 
value or efficacy would there be in such forgiveness^ 
It would have no meaning, and it could do no good. 

This whole conception of the being and nature of God 
is at fault; for He is truly in our midst and within us. 
He is most mtimately related to us by the ties of His 
love for us, and forasmuch as this is so. He must suffer 
If it be said that in so thmkmg and believmg we are 
runmng into the ancient heresy of Patropassiamsm , 
let it be so. This is far better than that we should dwell 
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at the opposite pole of thought Dr Hogg has well said 
in the context of the problem of Love and Evil’ — 

‘ In the more fundamental matter of the conception of 
the Divme Nature no compromise is possible. If we 
acquiesce m the endeavour, so t3q)ical of Hmdmsm and 
of much European thought, to conceive of infinitude as 
consisting m imperturbable self-sufficiency, than no solu- 
tion of the problem of evil is possible other than the 
desperate expedient of declaring that evil is unreal — 
unmistakably existent indeed for human consciousness, 
but non-existent for supreme or divine consciousness 
But impertiirbablcness of this kind is not characteristic of 
the Father revealed in Jesus His infinitude is a moral 
infinitude He is infinite not because He is undisturbed 
by evd, but because He is wilhng to be infinitely disturbed 
by it His freedom is the freedom of love ’ » 

The immutabihty and peace of God are not to be 
thought of as the qualities of the stock or stone, nor as 
the mdiSerence or equanimity [samabhdvd) ascribed to 
Krishna, which is to be imitated by his devotees: — 

‘I am alike to all creatures none is hateful to me, 
and none dear ’ ' 

Brahma, the Supreme Bemg, is said to be of the form 
of ]oy, dnandarupam What, however, is the nature of 
the divme bliss? The peace of God and the ]oy of the 
Lord axe a moral and spiritual unchangeableness, con- 
sistent — ^we may devoutly imagine — ^with real activity 
and with sorrow. To use our faint human analogy, 
the truly good man is always the same m disposition 
and character, whatever be his circumstances'; and, 
even when pain and grief press m upon him, he knows 
a deep unalterable joy and peace So God never departs 
from His essential nature, but abides for ever true to that. 

' Karma and Redemption Chap v 

• Samo’ham saivabhuteshu na me dveshyo’sti na pnya^. Bhagavadgitd. 
IX 28 
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Let us attempt to go a little deeper in our analysis 
of the implications of love, and the relation which it 
institutes between God and man. There are passages 
in the New Testament which suggest an intimate connec- 
tion, an identification, of Jesus with the sinner We 
find it hard to understand them, and still harder to convey 
to others the meaning which we may have discovered for 
ourselves It is as though we were unable to gain the 
view-pomt of the wnter, and to perceive the truth which 
he was strugglmg to express One such passage is St 
Paul’s 'Him, Who knew no sin. He made sin on our 
behalf’ (II Cor 5 and another is St Peter’s 'Who 
His own self bare our sins in His body upon the wooden 
(cross) ’ (I Pet 2 “*) In what sense can it be true that 
Jesus was made sin, and how could He bear our sms? 
It is impossible to conceive how one who was m very truth 
sinless could be made a sinner, or could be regarded and 
treated by God as smful The guilt of sin could not 
be found m One who had not committed sin , nor can we 
attach any inteUigible meaning to the transfer of the 
guilt of sm from the smful to the smless It is suggested 
that here the Apostles are usmg very strong phrases to 
describe the identification of Jesus with smful men m 
all the consequences of sm — ^its pain, its shame, its sorrow, 
its lonehness and desolation of spint Jesus, they 
would give us to understand, was not aloof from these' 
He shared them with us to the uttermost These are 
the things which He bore, but not the consciousness of 
His havmg done wrong, nor the displeasure of God by a 
fiction of His having done wrong 

The writer, who has been more helpful to me than any 
other in dealing with this mystery — Dr. Moberly, says — 
'We have in many ways overdone our lesson, and exag- 
gerated, in common thought and theory, the mutual 
exclusiveness of human personality ’ It is a sentence 
which Indian theology will appreciate, for which it will 
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be grateful And he goes on to speak of the 'self-identify- 
ing of one person with another in the unity of nature 
and love,' which issues in 'a unity more ultimate and 
essential than the dishnctness of personalities ' 

The juristic conception of the Atonement has ceased 
to be helpful to the rehgious inquirers of our day. One 
reason is that they feel so strongly it is of the very nature 
and function of justice that penalty shall alight upon 
the wrong-doer himself For the innocent to suffer and 
the guilty to go scot-free seems to be a denial of the 
first prmciples of justice — ^its complete failure in admmis- 
tration There is, however, another and a more mfluen- 
tial reason, why we do not now resort to this analogy. 
It is that the relation of the judge to the cnmmal is not 
the most intimate and comprehensive which human 
society can afford ^ Our Enghsh bar and bench, we like 
to beheve, are unsurpassed m the world for mtegnty 
and for humanity; but the judge sees the prisoner in the 
dock m one relation only — ^his relation to the law of the 
country The sole duty of the court is to decide whether 
or not the accused has broken that law. The judge does 
not aim, and cannot aim, at knowing the prisoner in all 
the relations of his life — ^in his home, among his friends, 
in his busmess, amusements and chance occupations. 
When gudt is proven, the judge puts on his black cap 
and pronounces sentence, and goes home to dress for 
dinner and the pleasant circle of his friends Moved 
though he may be, even to tears — ^for such mstances 
are on record — m passing condemnation of death, he 
does not enter profoundly mto the expenence of the 
prisoner If he were to make the attempt in the case 


* Dr Scott Lidgett m The Spiritual Principle of the Atonement has written 
* The divine Fatherhood IS supreme, all-embracing and all-controlling. It is 
clear, at first sight, that Fatherhood is a higher, more vital, intimate, and 
gracious relationship than any other which can be named , than, for example, 
that of creator, king, or judge It is equally true, though not so immediately 
apparent, that Fatherhood includes all these other relationships in a higher 
and larger whole* (p 229) 
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of every criminal tried m his court, life would become 
msupportable to him He can only hve sanely and 
happily by a severe limitation of his mterest, his sympathy, 
his identification of himself with those who are brought 
before him for judgement How different are his feelings 
from those of the father, the mother, the wife, the child 
of the condemned man* 

The Old Testament contains the most affectmg story 
in the world of a father’s gnef over a criminal son David’s 
personality was defiled and disabled by sms of lust and 
cruelty; but m his heart he retained the capacity for 
incalculable love and sorrow. Justice spoke by the 
mouth of the Cushite runner — ^"The enemies of my Lord 
the Kmg, and all that rise up agamst thee to do thee 
hurt, be as that young man is ' But the father’s heart 
spoke m that cry which stiU rings across the great separ- 
atmg intervals of tune and space m its poignancy of 
suffermg and love ' And the King was much moved, 
and went up to the chamber over the gate, and wept: 
and as he went, thus he said, "O my son Absalom, my 
son, my son Absalom’ would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son, my son ’” (II Sam, 18 

Now if there be such suffering of love, such grief of 
heart in an earthly father, who was evil, what may we 
suppose was the suffermg m the heart of Jesus over those 
with whom He had identified Himself m love^ And what 
is the sorrow in the heart of God, who is our Heavenly 
Father and is wholly goodness and love? 

Dr Moberly’s well-known illustration is taken from 
the realm of a mother’s love ‘ I will ask you to think, ' 
he wntes, 'of a father or a mother — ^pure, holy, tender- 
hearted, lovmg — ^whose own beloved only child, son or 
daughter, is branded with the deep reality of irretnevable 
disgrace I will ask you to compare the grief of such a 
mother over the shame of a stranger, and over the shame 
of her own, her best-beloved. Even towards the stranger. 
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there might be the deepest concern, the tenderest, truest, 
most winning and restorative sympathy. But the shame 
which is her own child’s is her own. For herself the 
light is gone out of her hfe Her heart is not merely, 
as in the other case, tenderly concerned, her heart is 
broken. 

'And then, compare this grief of the mother, with the 
grief of the child, whose own the shame is . But this 
very fact that the sinful will is her own (the daughter’s) 
while it may fill her penitence with wildness and alarm, 
blunts its edge and dims its truth . But the mother’s 
anguish is not less anguish, but more, because it is without 
that confusing presence of the sm. . The pemtent 
anguish of the mother who is holy is, even in proportion 
to her reality of holiness, more undimmed, keener of 
edge, deeper m truth — m the shame of the child with 
whom, in nature and m love, she is wholly self-identified 
— than it is, than it can be, m the child of whose mind 
and wiU the sm itself is still part ' 

The application of this parable here is that Jesus has our 
nature : that He is in the completest degree our kinsman 
And He is bound to us by the tie of a love for men, which 
knew no reservation He loved to the uttermost and to 
the end Therefore, m this umty of nature and of love. He 
has entered into our life and experience He feels the shame 
and degradation of our sm more keenly than we do our- 
selves. He expresses a penitence, an abhorrence of sin, 
and a devotion to righteousness, more strong and pure 
than any penitence and devotion we, with our marred 
natures, are capable of expressmg 

We have, earlier m this chapter, laid some stress on 
the fact of the physical death of Jesus, a death of His 
body which was an outward and visible event; but the 
course of our thought has now brought us to a consider- 
ation of what was the nature of that agony of mmd and 
spirit which Jesus underwent The devout student has 
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always felt that there was something mysterious and 
profotmd in that Passion. It lay beyond the realm of 
mere physical pain, terrible though that was in prospect 
and m mcidence What was it that ‘troubled the 
soul’ of Jesus, drew from Him the sweat of His agony 
in the garden, and His cry upon the Cross, ‘ My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me’? This was some- 
thing other and greater than physical pain or any 
state of mind of which we have experience It seems 
to have been an msupportable gnef which destroyed 
the body before it should have died normally by 
crucifixion ^ 

It was as if being ours, by ' unity of nature and of 
love,' in the fullest sense our brother man and our lover, 
the sordidness and shame of human hfe, the ingratitude 
and baseness of men, the flagrant vice and pride of the 
oppressor, the fragility of virtue and the falseness of 
religion, the fickleness and cowardice of discipleship — 
all these, the whole weight of them and more, bowed Him 
down to death He entered into the feelmg and sense 
of sin as only one of the purest nature could The cry 
of Jesus upon the Cross was the cry of one who had 
trusted all His hfe in God and m the goodness of the 
Universe, and at the last, for a moment — ought we to 
say it? — ^felt Himself m a world without God or good- 
ness, confronted with and surrounded by all the powers 
of evil. ‘If the foundations be destroyed, what can the 
righteous do? ’ 

For one moment — may we imagine it? — Jesus found 
Himself sinkmg m an abyss of evd that seemed to be 
bottomless, without God as the rock beneath His feet 
If there be time and place for the utmost chastenmg 
of thought and simplicity of speech, it is when we stand 
at the foot of the Cross m contemplation of the suffermg 

* ‘ And Pilate marvelled if He were already dead' (Mark I5**J 

‘ But when they came to Jesus and saw that He was dead already, they 
brake not His legs' (John ig “) 
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of Hun who hangs upon it It may be true to say that 
such is the closeness of the connexion between body 
and spirit that the body has power temporarily by its 
pain and exhaustion to shut out God from the view 
even of His samts That power is planted m the mystic 
union of the two We too have known some of the holiest 
and best of men who — ^for a while — ^were thus without 
the sense of God's presence. I would prefer, however, to 
say simply with my friend, an old Chmese missionary — 
‘Faith does for a time suffer echpse, but trust in 
divine love returns: there comes a day of resurrection.’ 
Even this experience of men was not withheld from 
Jesus. 

But what has the suffering of Jesus to do with God? 
How does God, the Invisible, enter into the matter at 
all? We may grant that the Jesus of history m His 
mission to men and in His endeavour to turn them 
from sin to righteousness encountered pam and death. 
Men were changed in heart and made forgivable only at 
the cost of His own extreme suffering; and His forgive- 
ness of them was in an immeasurable grief and shame 
at their sinfulness This, you may say, was historic 
fact; but all of it was the sorrow of Jesus and not the 
sorrow of God 

Let us recall the principle now guiding our thought — 
'We have overdone our lesson, and exaggerated the 
mutual exclustveness of personality ’ One consequence is 
that we have failed to perceive and remember how one 
human person — such as we ourselves are — may, in ‘the 
unity of nature and love,’ seem almost to identify him- 
self or herself, to become one, with another person — as 
a father with his son, a mother with her chdd. And, 
similarly, we have been slow to beheve and understand 
how complete was Jesus' identification of Himself with 
sinful men, whose nature He took, to whom He was 
bound by love 
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Now, may we not carry this principle a stage farther 
and higher, even into the region of the mystery of the 
Godhead ^ May we not believe, and say that in a perfect 
‘ umty of nature and love,' passing all our expenence 
of personal relations, there was a self-identification of 
God with Jesus and of Jesus with God in the suffenng 
and death of the Cross ^ God was then and there one 
with Jesus, and Jesus was one with God God was in 
the Crucified, and the Crucified was in God. Dr Moberly 
has written of the mother of his similitude • — ' Her own 
broken heart — ^it is the very expression of God in her 
It is God in her, even if and even whilst it is also the 
bowmg of the head in an anguish of spint unto death ’ 
Must we not also conceive that when the Holy One 
of God hung and died upon the Cross, His agony and 
shame were ‘the very expression of God’ m Him — an 
expression, full and perfect, of the heart and will of God 
towards sm and smful men? 

We know that it is grievously wrong to thmk and 
speak as if Jesus were all grace and compassion, and 
God Almighty were all justice and wrath Is it not 
equally an error to imagme that Jesus was all grief 
and suffenng, and God was all tranquiUity and bhss? 
Our Chnstian poet knew better He saw the paradox 
of the Godhead and the Cross: — 

‘Impassive He suffers Immortal He dies.’ 

We shall not, then, permit ourselves to think that it 
was a human Jesus or a God Incarnate who paid the 
price of our salvation in mortal pam, while a God Dis- 
camate and Impassive looked on, for God Himself, in 
the fulness of His being, who is over all, blessed for ever, 
provided and participated m the payment of that price 
The Passion of Jesus was the Passion of God 

> Is not the principle of St Augustine applicable no less in the region of 
feeling than of activity — ' Omma ergo svmtl ct Pater et Fihus et amborum 
Spinius paritcr et concordtter operantur * ’ 
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Never love, nor sorrow was 
Like that my Saviour show’d 
See Him stretch’d on yonder Cross, 

And crush’d beneath our load ' 

Now discern the Deity, 

Now His heavenly birth declare 1 
Faith cnes out, ’Tis He, ’tis He, 

My God, that suffers there ! 

‘God was in Chnst’ — ^yes, in the Crucified Christ — 
‘reconciling the world unto Himself.’ 



CHAPTER V 


tyAga and the cross 

SELF-DENIAL OR SELF-ANNIHILATION 

And He said unto all. If any man would come after 
Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and 
follow Me. For whosoever would save his life shall lose 
It .. . What IS a man profited, if he gain the whole world, 
and lose or forfeit his own self > — St Luke ix 23-25 
Almighty God, who hast given Thine Only Son to be 
unto us both a sacrifice for sin, and also an ensample of 
godly life ; Give us grace that we may always most thankfully 
receive that His inestimable benefit, and also daily endeavour 
ourselves to follow the blessed steps of His most holy life, 
through the same Jesus Christ Our Lord — The Book of 
Common Prayer 

There is a verse in the Epistle to the Hebrews which 
is unique in the New Testament • it presents an unaccus- 
tomed aspect of the mind of Jesus towards His death 
The writer speaks of Him as one ‘who, for the joy that 
was set before Him, endured the Cross, despismg shame' 
(Heb 12 *) The phrase creates in our thought an image 
of Jesus as looking down the avenue of the ages and 
seeing from afar the satisfying and gladdening fruit of 
His soul’s travail If we may use a metaphor which is 
traditional in India, it is as though Jesus were looking 
over the dark and troublous sea of His humiliation, 
sorrow and death to some farther shore, the bhss of 
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which would more than compensate Him for the lonehness, 
peril and suffenng of His crossmg. What is that blessed 
shore at which He trusted to arrive in the boat of His 
sacrihce and death? 

All the great rehgions of the world have something 
to say about the end of the journey — the goal which 
the seeking and striving soul will reach at the last 
They have a doctrine of Salvation, Perfection, or Eternal 
Life ; of Moksha, Mukii or Nirvana — by whatever name 
the End is called. 

Jesus taught His disciples that His death was an 
experience which He would accept and endure for the 
sake of them and all men , and in that respect Christians 
wiU feel that it cannot be reproduced and imitated He 
loved us and gave Himself up for us , and it is our part 
‘alway to remember the exceeding great love of Our 
Master and only Saviour thus dying for us, and the 
innumerable benefits, which by His precious blood- 
sheddmg He hath obtained for us ' Yet Jesus also taught 
His disciples that it was not enough for Him to die 
for them, they also must die with Him Christian disciple- 
ship, as Jesus has defined it, is a Way of the Cross, m 
which the Christian follows behind His Master to the 
‘place of the Skull’ and is crucified with Him St Paul, 
as a great and true Chnstian, learned by experience 
and set forth the truth that we are to be united with 
Christ as m the hkeness of His resurrection, so also in 
the hkeness of His death (Rom 6 ® ) There is a process 
of mortification, a crucifixion of parts of our nature, 
which we must undergo, if we would reach perfection. 
(Gal. 2 6 ) The death of Jesus on the Cross, there- 

fore, is not only a supreme and perfect sacnfice for the 
benefit of men, it is also an example and pattern to 
them for imitation in the control and conduct of their 
own fives The Cross is for us as well as for Him ; we are 
all to be cross-bearers. And if we follow ‘the blessed 
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steps of His most holy life,’ they will assuredly lead us 
on to the place of our self-crucifixion. 

Chnstianity warns us that there is a self which is the 
ultimate enemy; and that, unless a man deny or subject 
this self, he cannot have the fulness of life. He must 
give up, even slay, this self, if he would see perfection 
Hmduism, too, speaks of a self which is the great hin- 
drance to supreme bliss , and in all its mam sects there 
is the idea of Tydga — the abandonment or renunciation 
of the self The language, then, of these two great 
systems of religion exhibits simdanty in a remarkable 
degree Do they, however, mean the same thing? Is 
the end which both envisage the same, and do they 
enjom the same methods of attainment? It is important 
that we should answer quite clearly and definitely such 
questions as these ; for there is a vital difference between 
Self-renunciation, as the Christian understands it, and 
Self-annihilation — between the correction of selfishness 
and the suppression of self-consciousness, between the 
purging away of egotism and the extmction of the 
Ego 

Let us consider the rephes of the two great types of 
Hindu rehgion — the School of Knowledge {Jndna) and 
the School of Devotion (Bhakh), which correspond largely 
to the distinction between the Monist and the Duahst 
interpretations of the Universe According to the Advatta 
Veddnia the sense of individuality, of myself as distinct 
from other selves and thmgs, is steeped in falsehood: 
it belongs to the unreal phenomenal world. Ahankdra, 
or the principle of Egoism, is the second m descent 
from Mdyd or Avidyd — Illusion or Ignorance * Egoism 

' Most of the Schools of Hinduism make use of the Categories of the Sdnkh) a 
School In the Sdnkhya system there is a dualism of Soul (Purusha) and 
Matter (Prakriti) The Sdnkhya order of derivation is Prakriti, Buddlii, 
Ahankara — thus making Self consciousness a sort of subtle, rehned form of 
Matter The A dvaita Vedanta merely substitutes Maya for Praknti It denies 
that there is any other Existent such as Prakriti, independent of and co- 
ordinate with Soul, and thus it constitutes the individual aelf-consciousness 
a mode of Unreality or Ignorance 
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thus hes near to the root of the misery and imperfection 
of our human life That ‘I’ which is the centre of the 
individual’s consciousness, to which he relates all his 
experiences, is itself a product of the Unreal, and in its 
turn it is the cause of unreality. Every state of con- 
sciousness m which there is the sense of an ‘I’ knowmg 
and of an object known belongs to the realm of Ignor- 
ance Egoism or Self-consciousness, therefore, whatever 
its content, is declared to be evil: it is not simply an 
occasional instrument of evil, but it is the enemy itself 
which must be destroyed The aim of rehgion accordmgly 
must be to get rid of this T’ness — Ahankdra or Aham- 
bhdva — and to arrive at a condition where there is no longer 
any cognition of the mdmdual self and of something over 
agamst it which is different from it The state of perfec- 
tion or complete salvation will be that in which the 
individual self has been utterly lost or merged in the 
Supreme or Universal SeH — that is, in Brahma This 
final state of identity, oneness, or soleness can never be 
descnbed, because it hes altogether outside the range 
of our present expenence 

And just as the result is something unrelated to any 
state of mind of which we can have knowledge, so also 
the nearer a man approaches to that ultimate identifi- 
cation with Brahma, the more unhke will his condition 
be to our normal consciousness The means which he 
adopts to achieve this end must be in agreement with 
the nature of the end itself Like end, like means The 
figure of the Yogi or Sannyasi is famihar to all Hmdus 
and students of Hmduism The essence of, his method 
is ‘to suppress all mental modifications’ (Cittavnttmi- 
rodha).^ He will seek out a retired and quiet place, and 
adopt a correct and convenient pose He will restram 
all the outgoing activities of the sense-organs, and 
practise some form of mental concentration. He may 
' See, for example, Patanjali’s Yoga SHtra, I 2 
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fix his gaze upon a point of the body — the tip of the nose 
or the roof of the palate ; or fasten his attention intensely 
upon an internal object of thought Thus he will become 
insensible to all impressions from without; and this 
world of matenal things and other selves will become 
of no significance and worth to him, and will fade away, 
until at last there comes the vision of Brahma — No, 
not the vision, for m seemg the distinction of Seer and 
Seen always exists, but rather, identification with Brahma, 
the Ultimate and the Absolute What is given m that 
consummation cannot be told, for even m the sentences 
which attempt to describe the result — Aham Brahmasmi, 
'I am Brahma’, Tad tvant ast, ‘That art thou' — the 
distinction between the Ego and what is not the Ego 
remains The whole apparatus of human thought and 
speech is incurably vitiated by Self-consciousness, and 
until a man ceases to be what he now charactenstically 
is — an individual — he cannot arrive at perfection The 
creature of Untruth cannot know Truth’ indeed one 
does not know Truth, but rather becomes Truth, or 
gams identity with the Sole Existent This perfect state 
in which there is no distinction of the correlatives of 
subject and object, nor any image at all, is known as 
mrvikalpa Samddhi For him who has attained it, there 
IS eternal release, or Moksha, and no return to the round 
of phenomenal appearances after the Karmic force of 
this current life has been exhausted 
To the ordinary man of the Western hemisphere, and 
probably for most men all the world over, waking con- 
sciousness represents the fulness and greatest reality of 
human life' other states such as sleep and dreams are 
regarded as inferior to it The Vedanta philosopher, on 
the other hand, places the states or conditions of human 
existence in the following order of ascent — J agar a, the 
wakmg consciousness , Svapna, the dream-state , Sushupti, 
dreamless sleep ; and beyond them all Samddhi, the final 
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and eternal condition of identity with Brahma To 
Shakespeare sleep was not the emblem of life* it was 
death’s ‘twin-brother’; but to the Vedanti dreamless 
sleep, m which there is no consciousness of an Ego, or 
of any object presented to it, is the emblem of Samddhi 
It IS true that he recognizes a profound distinction between 
the two , but his belief is that we are nearest to Samddhi 
in dreamless sleep and farthest from it in wakmg con- 
sciousness * 

Let us consider next the School of Bhakh, or Devotion 
to a Personal God These are they who beheve — though 
not with unfaltering conviction, as we shall see later — 
that the distinctions are real between God and men, 
between one man and another, and between men and 
the manifold of things According to the teaching of 
this school salvation or perfection is to be won by worship 
of the Lord rather than by an intellectual process in 
which one false attribute after another is stripped off, 
until the pure Brahma is reached. Yet here again let 
us notice that, though the mtemal content of the Bhakta's 
expenence may be different from that of the Jhdm's, 
still his relation to the outside world becomes much the 
same The Jfidm must realize m the end, without the 
presence of visible person or of any mental concept, 
the inconceivable and ineffable Brahma there is neither 
name nor form in that which is beyond all thought and 
speech The Bhakta, on the other hand, will have present 
to his ardent imagmation the face and form of his chosen 
god, even if in the intensity of his contemplation and 
worship he shall afterwards choose to pass beyond the 
sense of separateness and merge his own being with that 
of the deity and, as it were, become one with it. The 
Hindu would describe one state as imageless and undiffer- 
entiated (mrvtkalpa) Samddhi, and the other as imaged 

^ Compare the aphorism — samadhisushuptimoksheshu brahmarupSLla 
{Sankhyapravaiana BMshya V, zx6) 
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and differentiated {mkalpa) Samddhi The result is the 
same, so far as the outside observer is concerned. Both 
men are lost to the world, and the world is lost to them 
They pay no heed to what is happening around them, 
and are m a condition of ecstasy or trance The tradi- 
tional signs of extraordinary and meritonous devotion 
are abundance of tears, the erection of the hairs of the 
body, fixity of the vision, redness of the eyes, and insen- 
sibility to aU impressions from without 

Max Muller m his httle volume — Rdmaknshna, His 
Life and Sayings, has given us a picture of a modem 
Hindu samt of the devotee t37pe The biographical 
matenals, he tells us, were supphed to him by Vive- 
kananda, who was Ramaknshna’s most eminent disciple 
Accordmg to Vivekananda his Master was addicted to 
the trance condition he habitually cultivated this, and it 
was his method of realizing the presence of his Ishtadevata 
— Mother Kali, m whose temple at Dakshinesvar near 
Calcutta he served There, accordmg to the account 
of his disciple, he was wont, m the ardour of his prayer 
and worship, to lose consciousness — ^not for brief intervals 
of time but for long periods at a stretch He forgot 
for years that he had been married. When his disciples 
visited him, it would often be necessary for them to 
touch his feet to call his attention to their presence 
On some occasions he was beaten with a club to bring 
him out of an ecstasy, and his food was forced down 
his throat whilst he was half-conscious It is said that, 
in these trances, he not merely reahzed the presence of 
the goddess — saw her form and heard her voice — but 
also passed beyond the vikalpa condition mto the nirvi- 
kalpa Samddhi, attaining to the Ultunate Brahma and 
achieving m three days what the ordmary Sannydsi 
requires years of effort and disciphne to accomphsh 
In a similar fashion, we are told, he learned aU the truths 
that Islam and the Christian rehgion have to teach. 
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having meditated on Christ for three days, and having 
seen Him m vision, so that ‘he would speak of himself 
as the same soul that had been bom before as Rama, 
as Krishna, as Jesus, or as Buddha ' 

I do not cite this biographical account of Ramaknshna 
as a stnctly historical narrative : neither did Max Muller 
publish it as such A part of his Introduction is taken 
up with a dissertation on what he calls 'the Dialogic 
Process,’ which is only a scholar’s way of describmg the 
fact that a story, as it is passed from mouth to mouth, 
gathers m bulk and may be changed out of all recogni- 
tion from the onginal On the material supphed by 
Vivekananda Max Muller remarks that it shows ‘clear 
traces of the Dialogic Process and the irrepressible, 
miracuhsmg tendencies of devoted disciples ’ If, however, 
for many and sufficient reasons, we cannot regard this 
biographical sketch of Ramaknshna as exact history, 
we can accept it as the putting forth of an ideal Its 
very exaggerations demonstrate what traditional Hinduism 
considers to be a nght and fruitful method of rehgious 
research and discovery, and also what it expects and 
admires in a man of religion The cultivation of the 
trance condition is implicitly commended as the means 
by which God is to be known m the pre-emment degree ; 
and the state of ecstasy is extolled as supenor to the 
normal consciousness 

It will be noticed that m Vivekananda’s narrative 
there is a charactenstic effort to blend several types of 
Hmdu religion, so that we are left m some doubt as to 
whether R^aknshna was a dualist Bhakta or a momst 
Jndm. According to one story Ramaknshna was really 
an advmti, who acted only temporarily and provisionally 
as a devotee of Kali, but all the while was conscious 
that this devotion belonged to the lower knowledge 
{apard vidyd) and must be superseded for the purpose 
of ultimate release. 
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When the Yogi Totapuri — an advattl ascetic — ndiculed 
Ramakrishna for his worship of and attachment to the 
goddess Kali, he is said to have explained his devotion 
on this wise : — 

' Ramakrishna made him understand that in the 
Absolute there is no Thou, nor I. nor God — ^nay that it 
is beyond all speech or thought. As long, however, as 
there is the least grain of relativity left, the Absolute is 
within thought and speech and within the hmits of the 
mind, which mind is subservient to the Universal Mind 
or Consciousness ; and this Universal Mind or Conscious- 
ness was to him his Mother and God.’^ 

I have only referred to Ra m akrishna because he was 
a modem bhakta, seen and known by men who are stiU 
livmg Attached to a temple, devoted in an extraordinary 
manner to its goddess, he was, whatever his inner thought 
may have been, to the public an example of the bhakta. 
We might have taken other men, — the author of the 
Tamil Kural, for instance; or Tukaram, or the Alvars 
of the South — as nobler and more consistent examples 
of the Way of Devotion Some of these were consciously 
and by conviction dualists — opponents and denouncers 
of the doctrine that man and the Absolute are, or ever 
can be, one. What we, however, are concerned to notice 
is that m the Way of Devotion no less than in the Way 
of Knowledge there is a certam depreciation of, or even 
contempt for, the normal processes and states of thought. 
Perfection consists in the abnormal, and must be sought 
through the abnormal Tydga means the renunciation 
of Self-consciousness — the disuse and suppression of the 
regular activities of the senses and of the faculties of 
reasorung and judgement. The reahsation of God is 
put in the region of the extra-conscious — let us not say 
super-conscious. 

Now, I would point out that this runs contrary to 

* Ramaknshna, Hts L^Jc and Sayings p 48 
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the long course of Christian thought Let us look for 
a moment at the development of Old Testament prophecy, 
which — in one aspect of it — ^is man m most intimate 
intercourse with God There are two stories of Saul’s 
prophesying m the First Book of Samuel The former 
relates how Samuel told Saul, who at that time had not 
become kmg, that he should meet a band of prophets, 
and the tale continues: — 

‘Thou shalt come to the hill of God, where is the 
garrison of the Phihstmes, and it shall come to pass, 
when thou art come thither to the city that thou shalt 
meet a band of prophets coming down from the high 
place with a psaltery, and a timbrel, and a pipe, and a 
harp, and they shall be prophesying, and the spuit of 
the Lord will come mightily upon them, and thou shalt 
prophesy with them, and shalt be turned into another 
man’ (i Sam 10 ’•”) 

And it happened so 

The second tale is similar. It belongs to the period 
when Saul was reigning as king and was pursuing his 
supposed rival and enemy, David. — 

‘And it was told Saul, saying. Behold David is at 
Naioth m Ramah And Saul sent messengers to take 
David , and when they saw the company of the prophets 
prophesying, and Samuel standing as head over them, 
the spint of God came upon the messengers of Saul, 
and they also prophesied . . . And he went thither to 
Naioth m Ramah; and the spirit of God came upon 
him also, and he went on and prophesied, until he came 
to Naioth in Ramah And he also stnpped off his clothes, 
and he also prophesied before Samuel, and lay down 
naked all that night Wherefore they say. Is Saul also 
among the prophets?' (i Sam. ig ” 

These ancient tales make plam what was the origmal 
conception of prophecy among the Israehtes They 
thought of it as an abnormal condition, which might 
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be induced by loud music, or caught contagiously from 
the excitement of a crowd It was a condition of ecstasy 
or trance in which the individual no longer had control 
of himself, and even completely lost for a while his normal 
consciousness The history of prophecy in Israel is a 
history of progress from t hi s lowly and irrational origin 
We know nothing of what Samuel's band of prophets 
spoke, or of the ravings of Saul, but the great prophets 
of Israel still speak to the world in the sphere of morality 
and rehgion They were men who hved in the fulness 
of normal hfe, and employed in the service of God and 
man all the powers of the human nature with which 
they were endowed They were men of prayer, often 
withdrawn from public hfe in secret communion with 
God ; and occasionally they had visions of God, but those 
visions were not in supersession of their normal con- 
sciousness What they so saw, they were authorised 
and able to teU others Dr Davidson has written of 
Old Testament prophecy — 

‘The cessation of the ecstasy left the prophet his 
proper self , he was conscious of being an individual and 
independent person, and as such he entered mto fellow- 
ship with God He was no more dnven or overpowered 
by an impulse from without, which superseded his proper 
self, his communion with God was a communion of 
two moral persons God, it is true, did not speak to 
him face to face and externally as He did to Moses, 
but He spake no less really to his mind ’ 

The word ‘ecstasy’ {eica~raa-i^) occurs seven times 
in the New Testament In four passages it connotes 
merely an extraordmary excitement or perturbation in 
the normal consciousness In the other three cases of its 
occurrence it descnbes an abnormal or trance condition 
Twice it IS used of the vision which came to St Peter 
when he was waiting for his meal and was praying upon 
the house-top (Acts lo ” , ii ®) ; once it refers to the 
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experience of St Paul, when he was praymg in the 
Temple not long after his conversion and heard the 
voice of the Lord who told him that he would be sent 
thence to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles (Acts 22 ” ) 
Those visions arose out of and were naturally related to 
the normal consciousness there was afterwards no 
difficulty in incorporating them with it 

St Paul IS the most ‘psychic’ of the Apostles Truth 
seems to have been mediated to him on some critical 
occasions m his life by visions of the day or night We 
may recall the epoch-making vision in the road to 
Damascus of Jesus, the risen Lord. (Acts 9 *'* ) So, too, 
Paul saw in vision Ananias coming to lay hands upon 
him (Acts 9 “) , Chnst m the Temple, dismissing him 
to the Gentiles (Acts 22 *’•“), the man of Macedonia, 
pleading for help (Acts 16 *) , the Lord at Corinth (Acts 
18 and at Jerusalem (Acts 23 "), and an angel of 
God m the storm at sea (Acts 27 ”-*•) bidding him be of 
good courage, and assunng him of the divine protection 

Such visions as these have come to many humble 
folks, who have not possessed a tithe of St Paul’s intel- 
lectual greatness and power A large number of simple 
Chnstian converts still thmk m pictures , and to some 
of the most godly among them the will of God has been 
made known veraciously m mward images St Paul, 
however, is the one Apostle who speaks of an experience 
which transcended any vision of this kind Once, as 
he told his spiritual children at Corinth, he had been 
taken, whether in the body or out of the body he could 
not tell, into the third heaven, — ^nay to the seventh 
heaven, to Paradise itself,' and had heard ‘unsayable 
sa3nngs,' which it was not lawful for him to utter 
(2 Cor 12 ) But that was only one incident in a hfe 

of abounding normal thought and activity St Paul 

‘ St Paul's imagery here belongs to the conventional Jewish belief of his 
age The Rabbis distinguished seven heavens, of which ' Paradise ’ was the 
last and most glorious 
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himself refused to boast of it even to the Corinthians, 
'lest any man should attnbute to me more than what 
he sees me to be and hears from me ’ As Dr Plummer 
has said, ‘He wishes to be judged by what their own 
experience of him teUs them — ^by his conduct, preaching 
and letters ’ St Paul enriches and influences our life 
to-day, not by virtue of any incommunicable revelations 
made to him m a trance condition, but through those 
truths which he learned by normal methods in a life 
of prayer and heroic obedience, expressible in the terms 
of human thought and speech 

Consider, however, the pattern of Jesus Himself Was 
there ever a hfe of completer sanity, balance and self- 
controP With the possible exception of the story of the 
Transfiguration, there is no suggestion in the Gospel that 
He ever entered the trance-condition That expenence 
on the Mount, whatever it was. He shared with three 
of His disciples We ourselves say that we believe in 
God the Father, and also in the Communion of Saints 
What vividness and closeness of fellowship with God 
and His saints Jesus might achieve in prayer, we — with 
our littleness of faith and love and the disabihties of our 
sms — ^may scarcely conceive. The three disciples who 
were admitted to this communion of Jesus with a heavenly 
order 'told no man in those days any of those things 
which they had seen’; but they did not refrain after- 
wards, and their expenence had been such as could be 
compassed by human thought and words The episode 
of the Transfiguration did not for a moment interrupt 
the normal hfe of the Master rather it fitted into and 
equipped the Master and His disciples for the daily 
round and the daily task Thus it has become the very 
emblem of the right relation between the inner life of 
the soul and its outweird activity — 

’Twixt the mount and multitude. 

Doing or receivmg good. 
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We read of Jesus twice that His soul was troubled 
at the prospect of His Passion, and particularly at the 
treachery of one of His disciples (John 12 13 

and again that, when He entered the garden of Geth- 
semane, ‘He began to be greatly amazed and sore 
troubled, {t/piaro eKdap^eierdai Kal aStipovelv Mark 14“’, 
Cp. Matt 26 ”) The second word here is found only in 
these two parallel passages of the S5moptists, and its 
denvation is uncertain It seems as though, in the hour 
of His great penl and confronting the extremity of His 
suffering, the spirit of Jesus was aware that there was 
none among men to whom He could turn for compan- 
ionship The stress of that moment might have dnven 
Him from His self-control He was tempted to lose 
gnp of Himself in a panic of fear and the desolation 
of utter lonehness We know how Jesus took hold of 
and kept Himself in hand. The pressure of those impulses 
was resisted and overcome; and afterwards Jesus met 
His end with calm and resolution. 

The stories of the Temptations of Jesus in the wilder- 
ness appear to represent pictonaUy what were real 
interior experiences of Jesus They are so profoundly 
true to the circumstances of His hfe that we cannot 
help surmising that Jesus Himself told them to His 
disciples as parables of the inward conflicts of His soul : 
they seem, in their simplicity and richness of meaiung, 
to go beyond the spintued insight and imaginative 
power either of the Apostles or of the Evangehsts The 
common interpretation of the Tempter’s invitation to 
Jesus to cast Himself down from a pihnacle of the 
Temple has failed to satisfy or convince many 
readers of the Gospels Commentators have treated this 
as though the suggestion were made to Jesus that He 
should exact from His Heavenly Father some signal 
demonstration of the honour and love bestowed upon 
Himself as the Messiah God was to be compelled to 
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give public and overwhelming proof of the Messiahship 
of Jesus by a miracle of preservation To this end Jesus 
was to cast Himself down from a turret of the Temple 
in fuU view of a crowd of worshippers, and His dehver- 
ance from what seemed to be a certain death would 
convmce Israel that this was indeed the One who was to 
come Apart from the fact that there is not m the 
story a trace of any indication of the presence of spec- 
tators — and pubhcity is of the essence of an interpre- 
tation of this kind — this exposition seems to miss the 
whole connexion with what has gone before 

If we take the account m St Matthew as giving the 
correct psychological order, then another meaning will 
appear The key to any interpretation of these stories 
— it IS universally admitted — is to be found in what 
has immediately preceded m the waters of the Jordan 
Jesus has been taken into retirement after the momentous 
self-revelation of His baptism He knows Himself by 
the testimony of God, by the voice which spoke to His 
inmost soul, to be the Christ, the Son of God, and all 
the temptations turn upon that new self-knowledge ‘ If 
Thou art the Son of God, as Thou art and now knowest 
that Thou art,’ says the Tempter, 'command that one 
of these stones be made bread ' Jesus, we are told, 
had not gone into the wilderness of His own choice, 
but under a sense of divine direction and compulsion 
His fast was not self-imposed He had been 'led up 
of the Spirit ’ He was where God had placed Him, 
and m the condition appomted to Him by His Father 
— m the wilderness fasting, hungry and at the point 
to perish The Tempter says, ‘ Feed Thyself Thou canst 
do It, if Thou wilt Take care of Thyself, save Thyself • 
God has forgotten Thee, or He puts Thee to the proof 
beyond endurance ’ The temptation found Jesus m that 
mood of complete trust and obedience, which was to 
be the note of aU His career His reply was, ‘ Man shall 
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not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceeds out of the mouth of God’ — as much as to say 
— ‘My life consists in obedience to God I am now 
waiting upon Him for the manifestation of His wiU 
His present wiU is that I shaU hunger and endure My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent me Though 
He slay Me, yet wiU I trust and obey Him ’ 

And IS it not out of this very mood of complete trust 
and obedience that the next temptation arises? The 
Tempter says, 'If Thou art the Son of God, and dost 
trust and obey Him, as Thou now professest, put Thy trust 
in God Thy Father to the proof Cast Thyself down 
from this height, and show whether Thy faith m God 
wiU accept this challenge Has the Scripture not said 
that He will bear Thee up? Wilt Thou venture on His 
care to this degree?’ It was a temptation to Jesus 
through the very perfection of His faith in God — such 
a temptation as can come only to men of great faith 
and is intelhgible to them alone The Holy One of God 
was tempted through the very excess of His quahty 
of faith 

The physical imagery of this temptation is most apt 
and suggestive Some persons are strangers to the feehng 
of vertigo — they can climb perpendicular precipices and 
stand upon pinnacles of rock and razor-edges without 
any sense of giddiness or fear There are others who are 
not so endowed at birth One of these can only chmb 
a ladder, or look down in safety from a tower by an 
effort of moral control. He has to keep himself in hand 
and refuse consciously to surrender to the impulse 
which urges him to let go and give up, no matter what 
happens There is the exact analogue of this in the 
moral sphere Were there not many occasions in the 
hfe of Jesus when He was tempted to abandon all direction 
and governance of Himself and to throw ever5d;hmg upon 
God? But Jesus was not to be misled even by the 
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greatness of His faith He was ready to trust God and to 
continue to trust God in any situation of privation or 
peril in which God had placed Him, but He was not 
wiUmg weakly or wantonly to put Himself m danger 
that God might afterwards dehver Him The providence 
of God IS not intended to supersede man’s duty of self- 
protection The reply of Jesus to this most insidious 
suggestion of the Tempter was, ‘Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God Thou shalt not put His goodness 
and power to the proof by weakness or presumptuous 
folly.’ Jesus saved Himself from the Cross, until avoidance 
of it any longer would have been disobedience to the 
wiU of His Father m Heaven. And then He was cast 
down from the pmnacle of life by wicked men mto the 
nethermost abyss of shame and death ; but the hands of 
God have borne Him up and set Him for ever in glory 

The two stones of the Temptation exhibit in the 
form of parables that opposition or conflict of great 
quahties and virtues which is active in strong and pure 
natures — and was active pre-eminently m Jesus of 
Nazareth At the same time they demonstrate how 
perfect was the balance of virtues and quahties which 
Jesus maintained m the management of His earthly 
career — His prudence and His faith, the strength of 
His own will and His voluntary submission to His Father, 
His direction or control of His self and His utter depen- 
dence upon God. 

If to-day the announcement were to be made that 
new matenals had been found for constructmg the hfe 
of Jesus and we were asked to add to the Gospel records 
stories of how Jesus as a boy in the Temple, or as a 
youth m the carpenter’s shed, or eis a prophet upon the 
mountain-side, was often found in a state resembhng 
insensibihty, and on such occasions was recalled with 
difficulty to consciousness by His parents or neighbours 
or disciples , and how the people were impressed by such 
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abnormal states and found in them the signs and proofs 
of sainthood or divinity, we should unhesitatingly 
repudiate these stories as forgeries By no conceivable 
expedient could they be fitted into the picture of Jesus 
as He was. We should feel that such tales were utterly 
incongruous with the authentic records, and our sense 
of incongrmty would be an mdication of that world of 
thought and practice which separates the ideal of saint- 
hood, embodied in Jesus, from an ideal prevalent in 
Hmduism The difference is not superficial • it is funda- 
mental The rehgion of Jesus and Hinduism are at 
variance m the values which they attach to the Individual 
Self, the material World, and the life of the Individual 
in this World 

'Jesus of Nazareth, anomted by God with the Holy 
Spirit and with power, who went about doing good’ 
(Acts 10 **) IS a phrase which sums up the Jesus of 
History The actual Jesus was one who often retued 
from the company of men and sought God m the mter- 
course of pnvate prayer , but He always returned — and 
soon returned — from the secrecy of this communion 
to the society and service of men , and whether in pnvate 
prayernr m pubhc mmistry he never put off the integnty 
of His manhood His body, senses and reason were 
the means He employed both to know God and to make 
God known 

According to the ancient Creed of the Church, as 
we have seen, Jesus was ‘perfect m manhood . . . 
truly man ... of a reasonable soul and body.’ The 
Advaita Vedanta — the mfluence of which has penetrated 
deeply into Schools which do not formally accept its 
tenets — ^would say that, if that were so, then Jesus, 
so long as He remained man, could neither know nor 
be God , for the whole human nature — constituted of the 
bodily organs, the senses, and the faculties of imagination 
and reasonmg — is both the creature and the instrument 
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of Ignorance, which is essential evil or sin. According 
to this doctrine, we must nd ourselves of manhood in 
its entirety before we can reach Salvation With Jesus 
the body and the mind are not, m their proper constitu- 
tion, false or smful on the contrary, they are designed 
for truth and goodness, and nghtly used, they become 
the instruments of the knowledge and of the service 
of God In His own case Jesus employed them fully, 
and found them adequate for His high purpose of leading 
men to the knowledge of God 
The advocates of rehgion must recognize that, if true 
rehgion means the disuse or the destruction of all the 
powers of human nature, as properly constituted, and if the 
marks of genuine piety are orgies of sentimentahsm and 
such unedifymg s5rmptoms as horripilation or a burning 
skin, then the best of men will not wish to be either 
religious or pious It is not conceivable that India will 
long continue to do homage to such ideals of sainthood 
I am free to confess that there seems to me to be much 
divinity in the httle band of men, Indian and European, 
who chmbed Mount Kamet, and, near to the top, made 
way for the porter who earned the heaviest burden 
to be the first to set foot upon the summit Their intelli- 
gence and foresight, their constancy and contempt of 
toil and death, their loy^llty to one another and mutual 
respect were — in any right estimation — greater moral 
qualities and achievements than can be attributed to 
many a yogi sitting idly upon an Himalayan slope 
‘Spint’, wrote Dr Mackintosh, 'means supernatural 
power, yet not for St Paul, power revealed most typically 
in ecstatic rapture, but the ethical force from which 
spring such normal Christian graces as love, ]oy, peace, 
long-suffering and kindness 

When Jesus, therefore, spoke of a man’s denying him- 
self, He certainly did not mean ‘ destroying his individu- 

‘ The Person of Jesus Christ p 57 
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ality or his self-consciousness ’ On the contrary, he spoke 
of a man’s self as his most characteristic and precious 
possession, for the loss of which no wealth m the world 
could compensate While Jesus did not conceive of the 
mmd as fashioned in Ignorance and itself being the 
cause of sin or imperfection, yet He did recognize that 
there are elements in our human nature which are out 
of place There is a disorder within the kingdom of the 
individual Self, where the lower often usurps the function 
of the higher. Appetites of the flesh, for example, dommate 
higher pnnciples of the soul Such usurpation is sm, 
and the man in this evil case is a bond-slave of sin St 
Paul interpreted m part the thought of his Master when 
he wrote — 

‘And they that are of Christ Jesus have crucified the 
flesh with the passions and the lusts thereof ’ (Gal 5 “) 

'Our old man (our nature, as it was before it came 
under the renewmg mfluence of God m Christ) was cruci- 
fied with Hun, that the body of sin might be done away, 
that so we should no longer be in bondage to sin’ 
(Rom 6 •) 

'Let not sin, therefore, reign in your mortal body 
that ye should obey the lusts thereof, neither present 
your members unto sin as instruments of imnghteousness ; 
but present yourselves unto God . . . and your 
members as instruments of nghteousness unto God ' 
(Rom 6 

'If by the spirit ye mortify the deeds of the body, 
ye shall live ’ (Rom 8 ”). 

That is the first summons of the religion of Jesus to 
the earnest disciple: he must subordmate the instincts 
and appetites of the bodily part of him, and set and 
keep them m their proper place He has not to walk 
as the animal — as the ape or the tiger, but as a son of 
God, capable of knowing the wiU of God and under 
obhgation to do it. Denymg one’s self, however, means 
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much more than this puttmg of the fleshly appetites 
in their due place of subjection, though that for many 
is a task sufficiently clamant and arduous. By the flesh 
St. Paul denotes in some passages passions and prmciples, 
which are not carnal in the literal and obvious sense 
of the term He includes envy, factiousness, jealousy, 
pride among the works of the flesh What is the 
Self which is to be denied or crucified only becomes 
apparent, when we see the whole purpose of Christ and 
put the mdividual Self into His scheme of things 
The Universe of Jesus contained God and my Neigh- 
bour, and the end towards which He looked was not 
a solitude — an undifferentiated unity, but a communion 
of Himself with God and of others through Him with 
God Jesus believed that the Kmgdom of God — in its 
primary sense, as the Kingship or Kingly authority and 
power of God — ^which was manifested in Himself, would 
establish ultimately the Kingdom of God — in its 
secondary sense — a blessed order of society in which all 
persons are brought into their right relation with God 
and with one another, ‘The idea of a society of holy 
spirits,’ writes Mr. V. Chakkarai, ‘with adequate moral, 
spintual, mtellectual strength, m communion with the 
Supreme Spirit, is the goal of Christ’s redemption ’* We 
commonly think of religion as regulating the relations 
of men with God, and of morality as determmmg the 
relations of men with one another In the phrase ‘ ethical 
religion’ the two terms coalesce, and mdeed they should 
never be kept apart , for true and complete religion is a 
system which embraces all persons and prescribes and 
governs their right relations 
All the Selves — God or the Supreme Self, my Neighbour, 
and Myself are recogmzed by Jesus, and in the two 
Commandments which He extols as the first and greatest, 
compnsing the whole Law, He brmgs these Selves together 

‘ The Cross and Indian Thought p 19 
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and puts them in the order of their pre-eminence, each 
in its due place : — 

‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength . . . Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself’ (Mark 12 *"■ “) 

When the disciple Simon Peter denied Jesus, he denied 
that Jesus stood to him in the relation of Master — ^he 
renounced and repudiated the Lordship of Jesus over 
him Similarly when a man denies his self, he renounces 
and repudiates the dommion of his self over himself. 
As it were, he stands away from his self and contemplates 
his self over agamst those other selves , and he says — 
‘Thou, my mdividual little isolated self, art not my lord: 
thou shalt not rule over me.’ He submits his self to the 
governance of God, the aU-wise and the aU-good, and 
devotes his self to the service of his feUow-men, He re- 
nounces not self-consciouaiess, but self-seekmg, self- 
glorification, or selfishness. He subordmates the narrow and 
immediate gams of self-mterest to the glory of God and the 
welfare of mankind, and, in so domg, he truly comes to 
life. When he can do this constantly and perfectly, he has 
come to the progressive perfection of human life. St Paul 
has given us a glimpse of this manner of denymg and 
slaying the egotistic self He had effected it in the fellow- 
ship of Christ ; for his knowledge of Jesus and the love 
for Him which had sprung up in his heart were the means 
which had enabled him to subordinate the individual self • — 

‘I have been crucified with Chnst, yet I live — and 
yet no longer I, but Christ hveth in me: and that hfe 
which I now live in the flesh, I live in faith, which is 
in the Son of God, who loved me and gave Himself 
up for me ’ (Gal. 2 ”). 

There is no loss of self-consciousness here : rather it has 
been intensified and heightened. 'I have died,’ says 
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St. Paul, ‘as on a cross and yet I am alive. Never before 
was I so completely alive, and this fulness of personal 
existence has come to me m the path of trust in and 
obedience to Christ ’ If mtelligence, ]oy, and strength 
of wiU are measures or contents of the individual life, 
then Paul the Apostle, wholly surrendered to God and 
man through Christ, was more truly and gloriously 
alive than Saul the Pharisee 

While, then, Chnst recogmzed the independence and 
the importance of the individual. He also stressed by 
precept and example the truth that the individual is 
designed for society and realizes himself only in society 
through fellowship and service Man, the individual, is 
declared to be a social bemg, with obligations Godward 
and manward. Dr. Hogg, as we have seen before, has 
commented on the excessively ‘individualistic’ character 
of the Advmta Vedanta, and this may seem to be sur- 
prising, even paradoxical, m speaking of a philosophy 
which demes real existence to the individual. We see, 
however, what Dr. Hogg means, when we read’ — ‘In 
reaction from the idea of a fimte self, crushed under the 
might of an immemorial self-made destiny, it (the Vedanta) 
went to the extreme of affirming that each mdividual 
is himself the Absolute, and that for every man aU his 
suffermg has no other significance than that of bemg 
the means whereby he may some day come to know 
himself. 

The Vedanta is 'individualistic' not merely because — 
in the final and decisive stages of the journey at least 
— each individual must travel alone to the end, regard- 
less of all the rest, but also because the end itself is 
conceived as a solitude — a lone oneness. The Vedanta 
is ‘individualistic,’ masmuch as it knows one Individual 
only, which must be solitary In this double sense, there- 
fore, when we consider both the journey and the goal, the 

‘ Karma and Redemption Chap II. 
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means and the end, we shall feel it ]ust to say that the 
Vedanta is an unsociable philosophy Modern exponents 
of the Vedanta attempt to charge this lonely Entity — 
the Brahma — ^with more meaning, and so to make it more 
attractive. They gloss over the fundamental doctnne 
that Brahma is attnbuteless {mrguna), and emphasize 
the tenet that Brahma is Existence, Intelligence and 
Joy {Sacctddnanda) If it be thought that our criticism 
of this rehgion and philosophy is too severe and is based 
upon a partial understandmg of it, we shall do well to 
recall the words of two eminent and learned Brahman 
converts of the former tune Dr K M Banerjea and 
Nilakantha Sastri Goreh were both of them men who knew 
the letter of the Hindu Scriptures and also the spint 
of the great systems out of which they had come Their 
works are not much read to-day, but in Hindu erudition 
they have never been surpassed 

Dr. Banerjea wrote of the Vedantis. — ‘They labour 
to tranqmllize the soul by simply telling it there is no 
hope for tranquilhty but m the cessation of sentient 
existence, or the destruction of mdividual consciousness. 
. . . We do not seek to fall mto a state of irreparable 
insensibihty, but we seek for an eternal life of perfect 
sentiency, that we may hve for ever, intelhgently and 
consciously to laud and magmfy the goodness and mercy 
of God 

The Sastri said' — ‘The emancipation of the Vedantis 
is to be dehvered from all pam, and to remain hke a 
stone, utterly void of intelligence And in this there 
is no experience of happiness . . . They describe Brahma 
as bemg Intelligence and Bhss I have shown, however, 
that their Brahma is only nominally Intelhgence and 
Bliss. He IS Intelligence that cognizes nothing, and 
Bhss without frmtion of happmess What hope is there 
that the soul would be happy, if it came to such a state 

‘ Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy, Dialogue X 
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as this? . . . Their Emancipation amounts to annihila- 
tion ’ » 

The notion of a single and sohtary Existent — a Brahma 
which is beyond the range of thought and speech — may 
be difficult to comprehend, but it has a certain austere 
dignity; and, moreover, it yields some satisfaction to 
the intellectual craving for an immutable One in the 
endless flow of the changmg Many There is, however, 
another and different solution of the nddle of the Universe 
which has been propounded by two allied Schools of 
Hindu Philosophy — the Sdnkhya and Yoga, to which 
hitherto only the barest reference has been made • These 
have taught that there are two mam orders of Existence 
— Souls, which are infinite m number, and Matter The 
individual Soul is the spectator of the play of Matter, 
and its salvation is accomphshed by disentanghng it 
from its association with Matter To the resultant state 
the name of Katvalya was given, which may be rendered 
‘sheemess’ or ‘mereness’ It connotes the condition of 
the Soul existmg purely m and by itself, free from all 
contact with anything else ‘It is the power of the Soul 
centred m itself {Yoga Sutra iv 34)— ‘the state of 
singleness.’ 

The notion of a multitude of hberated Souls, each exist- 
ing inactive and isolated, without a Imk or connexion 
of any sort with any other, hke so many extinct stars 
in a dark and motionless Universe, has nothing to 
redeem it from irrationality; though one commentator 
is anxious to explain that ‘ Kaivalya is not any state of 
negation or annihilation, as some are misled to think 
The Soul in Kaivalya has his sphere of action transferred 
to a higher plane limited by a limitless horizon This 

‘A 17 Dili v] tin tlviuu I'hilosophical Svilem, Sect III, Chap 
* llio li\c Categories of the 'sdnkhya, as we have noticed before 

(p 258), ha\e been adopted bv all the philobophic Schools, Monibt or Dualisl, 
and similarlv the L],;htfold means of attaining SamddJUf which are enjoined 
in the Vo^a, aie accepted and practised by all — wbate\cr ma\ be the diliei 
ences in the definition of Sainddhi 
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our limited minds cannot hope to understand As a 
matter of fact, this doctrine has had very httle influence 
on Indian religion, and has been almost ignored by Monist 
and Dualist alike it possesses only an interest for curiosity 
I have mentioned it here, because I wish to bring out, by 
way of contrast, what was m Chnst’s thought — an infinite 
number of souls, not existing sole and unrelated, but each 
in relation to the rest and all acting in harmony, obedient 
to the one law of their world , an ordered Universe of souls 
with God as its source and centre , the Kingdom of God. 

Now if this be the End which Jesus saw from afar — 
not simply emancipated individual souls, but a social 
order for which individuals are prepared by emancipa- 
tion from all which makes them unfit to be with God 
or with their fellows — ^then, as the End is social, so also 
must the means be social or moral in the highest and 
broadest sense of the term There is, we have insisted, 
a necessary correlation betw’een means and end, and 
the two can never be different in kind 

The Schools of Knowledge and of Devotion ahke seem 
to err m the means which they advocate for Perfection, 
if Perfection is to be conceived, as in any sense, a moral 
and spiritual condition Orthodox Hinduism cannot be 
blamed for the multitude of idle and immoral Sadhus 
Yogjs, and Sannyasis, who still infest India The Sandtana 
Dharma, the Eternal Duty of Man or the Law of Caste, 
and the Vedanta do not allow a man to become a forest- 
dweller or a homeless ascetic, until he has gone through 
the stages of student and householder, and has discharged 
some obhgations to family and community There is, 
therefore, to this extent a recognition of what a man owes 
to others before he seeks in solitude an individual libera- 
tion Most of the professional Sadhus or Yogis, from the 
viewpoint of orthodoxy, are men who have taken an 
illicit short-cut to the life of abandonment 

^ Manilal Nabhubhai Dvx\ed], The Yoga SiiUa p 99 
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Moreover, there is a recognition of morality in the 
Yoga system Its Eight-fold method of Renunciation 
may be divided into three stages or kinds — moral, physical 
and mental It is laid down as a preliminary, that a 
man must not steal or he or kill or commit adultery, 
and that he must refrain from anger and cruelty In 
the second stage, he gives attention to posture, the 
control of his breath, and the restraint of the senses, 
and finally, he practises concentration of thought upon 
some chosen object through which he reaches Samddhi 
at last 

We cannot help observing that the morality which 
IS enjomed here is of a rudimentary t3rpe , and, further, 
that in this course of disciplme, it is assigned the first 
and the lowest stage of all It is only a sort of prepara- 
tion for other methods, considered to be more efficacious, 
which lead to the finer results. Morality carries the 
traveller only a short distance along his road he must 
exchange it for a superior vehicle, if he would traverse 
the higher and ultimate stages of his journey. We need 
not doubt that the physical and mental means pre- 
scribed may create pleasant and peaceful states of abnormal 
consciousness, but they are unspintual and unmoral, 
being simply modes of self-hypnotism What we cannot 
believe or admit is that by fixmg the gaze upon the tip 
of the nose, or by choosing some agreeable mental image 
for intense and prolonged meditation,^ the result wiH 
be a state of moral nobUity or of true spiritual discern- 
ment. The stream does not rise higher than its source, 
and the unmoral and unspintual do not produce the 
moral and spiritual 

So soon, however, as we think of the End as a society 
of perfected individuals — ^as man brought into right 

' ‘ Rama, Siva, Krishna, Christ, Buddha or even any imaginarv entity, 
answering to the requisite quality will do, according to one's predilection ’ 
— says Dvivedi (p 22) ‘ Undiscriminating comprehensiveness ’ can scarcely 
go farther than this 
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relation with God and his neighbour, morality acquires 
dignity, elevation and comprehensiveness There is no 
hmit to it. it has neither beginnmg nor endmg, and 
we cannot even thmk of out-growing it, or leaving it 
off It IS seen far to surpass the ordmary conventions 
and the observance of a few elementary laws it pene- 
trates deeply mto the recesses of motive and points to 
excellencies of character which wiU provoke our rever- 
ence, and almost our despair, by their remoteness and 
seemmg maccessibdity The moral man is he who, in 
all respects — ^m mward disposition no less than m out- 
ward deed — ^behaves as he ought towards God and 
towards man — that is, towards all selves other than 
himself. Ethical religion, m a word, is perfect love: 
it IS, to borrow the phrases of a great lover and 
servant of Jesus, ‘simplicity of intention and purity of 
affection.’ 

In the Eighteenth Century John Wesley, and his 
brother Charles, the h3min-writer, encountered much 
opposition among professedly religious people in England, 
because they would preach a doctrme of Christian Per- 
fection which they held was to be found in the New 
Testament, and was meant for men who were in earnest 
about rehgion John Wesley defined Perfection after 
this manner. — 'It is nothmg higher and nothmg lower 
than this — the pure love of God and man, the lovmg 
God with all our heart and soul, and our neighbour as 
ourselves. It is love governing the heart and hfe, runmng 
all through our tempers, words and actions ’ Wesley 
beheved that a man might come to this state on earth 
during his hfe, though he admitted that they were few 
who had arrived. It was plain, he said, that the first 
Christians to whom the Apostles addressed their letters 
were not perfect m this sense, in spite of their being 
called ‘samts’, and that the Apostles themselves at 
times fell short of this standard. 
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This condition of Perfection was not to be thought 
of as static but as progressive, it was consistent with 
many failures and mfirmities 'such as impropnety of 
language, ungracefulness of pronunciation, and a thou- 
sand nameless defects either m conversation or behaviour ’ 
It did not raise a man, therefore, above the lack of 
refinement or the ignorance which were imposed on 
him by the circumstances of his birth, his walk in life, 
and the age in which he hved, but it did deliver him 
from the dominion of sm, which Wesley defined in this 
context as ‘ a voluntary transgression of a known law ’ 

We may feel that this is a tnte and uninspirmg definition 
of the perfect man — ‘the one who has arrived,’ the living 
emancipated, the ‘pvanmukta ’ If that be our first 
verdict, let us pause and consider, on the one hand, 
what is the length and breadth, and depth and height 
of the goodness of God revealed to us in Jesus, and 
what ought to be our response in reverence, gratitude 
and obedience and, on the other hand, let us examine 
afresh our own hearts that we may discover how far 
we are from that simplicity and purity of love which 
the great Commandments require of us There is a 
selfishness within which is not to be slam at a blow: 
it must be crucified daily The vitality and resilience, 
the deceitfulness and vanety of our egotism are such 
as may cause us to doubt whether we can ever be com- 
pletely rid of it and can achieve the love of God and 
our neighbour to which our conscience of goodness 
summons us. The grosser sms perhaps we may renounce 
and overcome — the greed of money or of land, and 
carnal lust; but the love of fame and vain glory will 
persist, and manifest themselves even in emment pro- 
fessors of religion 

‘I come out alone to my tryst, but who is this that 
follows me m the silent dark? 
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‘I move aside to avoid his presence, but I escape him 
not He makes the dust nse from the earth with his 
swagger, he adds his loud voice to every word that I 
utter 

‘ He is my own little self, my lord ; he knows no shame, 
but I am ashamed to come to Thy door m his company 

All the qualities of an heavenly citizenship are summed 
up in love it is whatever goes to the making up of a 
member of the Kmgdom of God This love does not 
connote an exaggerated or morbid eroticism: it is con- 
sistent with the austerity which abhors evil and rebukes 
a sinn er In all situations it seeks the welfare of men 
and IS conscious of the 'unsearchable nches' of the 
divme grace Can we deceive ourselves into thmking 
that it IS easy to come by such a virtue as this? How 
hard it is to attam, another passage from John Wesley’s 
writmgs may serve to remind us. He was attempting 
to answer the question whether or not the state of 
perfect love may be reached at an early stage in a 
Christian’s life, and instantly Let us overlook the 
strangeness and quaintness of some of his Eighteenth 
Century expressions and confine our attention to the 
substance of the matter Wesley would have had every 
man make haste to attain , but he knew that this virtue 
IS set upon an height, and that he who has won it, may 
be the last to claim possession of it — 

‘Neither dare we affirm, as some have done, that all 
this salvation is given at once There is indeed an instan- 
taneous, as well as a gradual, work of God in His children ; 
and there wants not, we know, a cloud of witnesses who 
have received m one moment either a clear sense of 
the forgiveness of their sms, or the abiding witness of 
the Holy Spirit But we do not know a single instance, 
in any place, of a person’s receiving in one and the same 

* Rabindranath Tagore, Gilanjalt, 30 
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moment, remission of sm, the abidmg witness of the 
Spint, and a new, a clean heart. 

‘Indeed how God may work we cannot tell, but the 
general manner wherein He does work is this* — Those 
who once trusted in themselves that they were righteous, 
that they were rich and had need of nothing, are, by 
the Spirit of God appl3nng His word, convmced that 
they are poor and naked ... In their trouble they 
cry unto the Lord, and He shows them that He hath 
taken away their sms and opens the Kmgdom of Heaven 
in their hearts, " nghteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost ” 

‘ In this peace they remain for days, or weeks, or months, 
and commonly suppose that they shall not know war 
any more, till some of their old enemies, their bosom 
sms, or the sin which did most easily beset them — 
perhaps anger or desire — assault them again, and thrust 
sore at them that they may fall Then arises fear that 
they shall not endure to the end, and often doubt whether 
God has not forgotten them, or whether they did not 
deceive themselves in thinking that their sms were 
forgiven 

‘And now first they see the ground of their heart, 
which God before would not disclose unto them. . . . 
Now they see aU the hidden abommations there, the 
depths of pride and hell . . . Then God is mmdful of 
the desire of them that fear Him, and gives them a 
single eye and a pure heart; He createth them anew 
in Chnst Jesus . . . and fixing His abode in their souls, 
bnngeth them into the “rest which remameth for the 
people of God ” ’ 

This IS the Chnstian's Samddht — a heart at leisure 
from itself, a soul freed from self-seeking for love and 
service The fellowship of such souls is the Kmgdom 
of Heaven 

Chnst stands and calls to us at the entrance to His 
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Way of the Cross We see in Him the perfection of love 
to God and to man He is One who set aside the strong 
and natural desire to preserve His life, in order that He 
might obey God His Father and serve our need The 
truest tribute paid to Him upon His Cross was the word 
of scorn spoken by those who railed upon Him: — ‘He 
saved others Himself He cannot save ’ Truest, yet 
most untrue — for if ever Jesus saved Himself, it was 
when He wiUed to deny Himself for our sakes, and 
found His life in consenting to die for us The secret 
of the art of hving was with Jesus He wdl impart it 
to us 

If we have seen the beauty of the Lord and the ground 
of our own hearts — that singleness and punty of love 
yonder and this impure blend of love and egotism here 
— ^we shall know that there is something m us which 
must be taken away and crucified We are able to tread 
this Way of the Cross, because Chnst is our companion 
and leader. He has not simply left us an example of 
d5nng, but He is also spmtu^y with us in our dying. 
We do not walk or die alone, but we walk and die with 
Him And this road which bears the name of sorrow 
and death will become to us, as to Him, the Way of 
Joy and Life Everlasting. 

What John Wesley said m prose, let his brother speak 
to us in verse: — 

Did’st Thou not die that I might hve 
No longer to myself but Thee. 

Might body, soul, and spirit give 
To Hun, who gave Himself for me ^ 

Come, then, my Master and my God, 

Take the dear purchase of Thy blood l 
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Food and the Life of the Soul 

It IS worth while to consider a little more closely the implica- 
tions of the great saymg of Jesus — ' Whatsoever goes mto a man 
from the outside cannot defile him whatsoever comes out of a 
man, that defiles him ’ This has been expounded by some in 
such a way as to describe and assert a complete isolation of the 
material and the spiritual, the physical and the psychical It 
has been interpreted as though it amounted to saying — ' Material 
causes can only produce material efiects, and spintual causes 
alone can produce spintual effects Food is a material thing As 
such, it cannot aclueve any other than a matenal or physical 
change It may afiect the body, but jt cannot afiect the soul 
This bemg so, m a moral or spintual consideration, it is a matter 
of pure mdifierence, what we eat or drmk ’ 

This is to make a total opposition between matter and spmt, 
body and soul, and to overlook or deny the m3^terious and 
intimate umon and causal relation between them In our human 
expenence the two are never apart, and never unrelated We 
can have no conception of existence in which these two sides of 
reality are not present Matter and spirit, body and soul, act and 
re-act each on the other The food which we take mto the body 
— some of it at least — does not ' go out into the draught ' 
immediately, it is not at once evacuated it remains for a while 
and becomes mcorporate m the body As a part of the body, it 
produces mysteriously its effect on mmd and spirit We are 
bound, therefore, by a regard for our mental and moral well- 
bemg, to consider what we shall eat and what we shall drmk 
The argument against alcohol rests ultimately on this foundation 
It IS urged that it stimulates the baser passions — anger and lust, 
and that, at the same time, it weakens the power of self-control 
Hinduism, ancient and modern, has paid much attention to diet, 
and the effect of food on the mentality of the eater Each food 
IS supposed to produce its due and proper effect in mmd A meat 
diet, so the Hmdu Law-books teach, develops the more active 
and violent qualities of the soul on the other hand, a vegetarian 
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diet promotes tranquillity, clarity of mental vision and concen- 
tratedness The common distinction of food into three kinds, 
corresponding to the gunas and according to moral affinity and 
effect, will be found in the Bhagavadgifd xvii, 7-10 By 
general admission, and in agreement with the findings of common 
sense, there is a distinction of food into wholesome and un- 
wholesome , and one test of wholesomeness or unwholesomeness 
is the mental mood which a food produces 

Let us recogmze, however, that the work of the Self, as a 
moral agent, only begms with presentations in the conscious 
mind The ph}rsical processes of eating and drinkmg and assimila- 
tion and that msolubly mysterious process by which the agitation 
of a nerve or brain-cell is transmuted mto a conscious presentation 
are not actions of which the Self has cogmsance, for which the 
Self can be held responsible Its responsibility anses when it 
begms to deal with the images and ideas, the impulses and 
emotions which emerge into consciousness as a result of the food 
eaten Usmg non-technical terms, I would say that wholesome 
foods, as a class, do not present any particular images or ideas to 
the mind They simply give nounshment and vigour to the whole 
bodily frame, supplying each organ and member with what it 
needs and enabling them all to serve efficiently as the instruments 
by which true impressions are conveyed to the iimer Self from the 
world without and by w'hich that inner Self can operate upon the 
world without It is, however, the nature of some unwholesome 
foods, such for example as alcoholic liquor and narcotic drugs, 
to directly stimulate the nerves and brain centres and to present 
to the mind false images — that is images out of true relation with 
the external world The opium addict reclines amid pleasant 
images of the unreal the drunkard sees what is not and is enraged 
at imagmary wrongs But when a man is wholly under the in- 
fluence of a drug or liquor, the conscious Self — ^how we know not 
— IS not present m its mtegnty and cannot act any more than in 
somnambulism Images are m mmd without the ability of the 
Self to ]udge and control them Even the Law does not make a 
man completely responsible for what he does when mtoxicated, 
since he is not then a complete moral agent His moral responsi- 
bility existed and was exercised at an earlier stage, when he was 
bimseU and knew what acts he might perpetrate, when drugged 
or drunken In this view, addiction to drugs and the habit of 
drunkenness is a form of moral suicide it is the reduction by a 
man of himself to the condition of an amoral bem^ — ^the ‘ loss or 
forfeiture of his own self ’ 
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It nught seem, then, that on this occasion Jesus made use, 
for popular purposes, of a strong and vivid expression, which, 
when closely exammed, is not strictly or universally true A study 
of the great saymgs of Jesus will reveal that He never was afraid 
of simple and strong language which served the occasion His 
speech was under the limitations of all human speech, which can 
rarely be made to smt all occasions and to cover every case 
Some of the sayings are not true, when taken out of their context ; 
but we have no right to remove them from their context in 
expounding their meaning The measure of truth which we must 
often apply to a preacher or teacher of morality is that what he 
sajrs shall fit the need of the moment, shall tell men what they 
most need to know, and shall impel them in the right direction 
But we need not resort to this apologetic on this occasion As a 
matter of fact, this problem of the relation of body to soul, and 
of foods as wholesome or unwholesome, was not before Jesus and 
the Phansees at this time it was not under their consideration at 
all The foods of which both were thinking and speaking were all 
ex hypothesi clean and wholesome The question was whether 
such wholesome foods might be contammated by unwashed hands 
and could defile a man — that is, make him smful 

The answer of Jesus first established the distinction between 
(not the absolute separation of) the matenal and the spiritual 
He asserted that sin belongs to the latter sphere, and that no 
man is truly defiled, in his essential bemg and nature as man, 
until some transgression and detenoration has taken place in his 
conscious life, in bis heart The real uncleanness of a man is not 
of the body, but of the soul There was a tendency m Jewish 
religion to think of sin as a sort of physical state which might be 
conveyed by a physical contagion and likewise removed by a 
physical ablution With that type of thought Jesus would make 
no truce, it was, in His view, viciously and radically false — 
‘ Evil reasonings adulteries false speaking these are 
the things which defile a man but to eat with unwashed hands 
does not defile a man ' The food of which Jesus was speaking was 
not even physically contammated by the unwashed hand, and it 
did not injure the body These, however, were not the considera- 
tions urged by Jesus He said simply that such food as they were 
m the habit of eatmg, whether with washed or with unwashed 
hands, did not and could not of itself make a man morally or 
spintually impure The Pharisees were misdirectmg the care of 
the people from keepmg the issues of the heart to mere washings 
of the hands The attention we give to or withhold from the 
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presentations that come into our minds, the desires we permit to 
grow there, the resolves and purposes we form — m a word, all 
the outgoings of our Self towards its expenences, these are what 
make us good or evil, pure or impure This alchemy of the heart 
is mfimtely more important than the alchemy of the stomach 

Hmdmsm has a perception of the truth on which Jesus laid 
so great emphasis It has, in many vaneties of form, the pro- 
verbial saymg that if water can wash away sm, then the fishes 
in the sacred river or tank must be the holiest of creatures 
but it also has sufiered Tradition to overlay spiritual religion 
Outside a village well known to me, once stood a miserable hut 
mhabited by a solitary Brahman His story was this For some 
years he had kept a pariah woman as his mistress and no law of 
his caste condemned him One day he was so ill advised as to 
take a meal from her hands, and at once he was excommunicated 
In a system of religion which so judges and acts, the command- 
ments ot men have taken precedence of the words of God 

We may note that the early doctrine of Buddhism comes 
nearer to Christ’s than the later orthodox Hindu teaching The 
onginal rule of the Order permitted any member to accept and 
eat food offered to him as alms, when he was on his rounds The 
rule was challenged, but the Buddha refused to alter it A 
much quoted hvmn attributes to Kasappa — ^the Buddha who, in 
the legendary succession, immediately precedes the historical 
Buddha — ^the view that it is not the eating of fiesh which defiles 
a man, but the doing of evil deeds [Sacred Books of the East, 
X part 2, p 40 ) 

I cannot pursue here the doctrine of the Advaita VedSnta which 
regards the conscious Self as part of the phenomenal world On 
this view Mind is only a mode or product of the material . it is 
the unreal m a somewhat subtler form than gross matter The 
true Self or Soul [Atma) within is identical with the One Exist- 
ence (Brahma ) , and it is altogether independent of any states of 
Mmd, virtuous or vicious It is immersed m this phenomenal 
world and m the individual consciousness, but it is wholly un- 
affected by them, just as the lotus leaf lies m the water, but is 
not wet The true Self is above and outside of all distinctions of 
morality, neither the terms good and nght nor the terms bad 
and wrong are applicable to it Sin can never touch it it is folly 
to speak of the essential man as a sinner A doctrine like this 
makes absolute and total the distmction between Matter and 
Spirit, the body and the Self but it empties both of meanmg and 
of value. The Advaiti would agree with the statement that no 
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food, entering into the body, can in any way or degree impair or 
defile the Soul or Self , but he would also go on to deny the second 
part of the statement of Jesus that evil thoughts and desires and 
resolves with the words and acts which are their fruit can defile 
the Soul. These, says the Advatti, have nothing whatever to do 
with the Atma they have no power over it, and it undergoes no 
change as a result of their prevalence in the Mind No material 
thing and no mental state ever has defiled or ever will defile the 
true Self We may say of the Self, so conceived, that, if there is 
nothmg m it to repel or condemn, so also there is nothing m it 
to desire, love or worship But we can do no more than briefly 
allude to this doctrine the full discussion of it would take us too 
far afield. 
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The Great Denunctatton of the Pharisees 

In considenng the relation of Jesus to the Pharisees there is a 
question which must be faced and answered We have seen 
that, up to the very close of the nunistry of Jesus, His prmcipal 
opponents were the Phansees and their Scribes We shall re- 
member that, according to St Matthew (Chap xxiii ), on one of 
the days of the last week in Jerusalem, Jesus delivered a tre- 
mendous attack upon the Scnbes and Phansees with an oft- 
reiterated ' Woe unto you ' In scathing language He denounced 
their vanity, spuitual blindness and hypocnsy He compared 
them to cups and platters of which the outside only has been 
cleansed, while the inside remams unwashed and filthy, and to 
whited sepulchres which are beautiful to all outward appearing 
but inwardly are full of dead men’s bones and corruption The 
question has been raised as to whether this antagonism between 
Jesus and the Phansees was inevitable. Was there no failure in 
understanding and charity on His part’ If He had been more 
restrained and patient, imght not this disastrous conflict have 
been averted’ 

The Rev R Travers Herford,^ not as an orthodox Chnstian, but 
as a close student of Judaism and Chnstianity, has put the case 
before us ‘ Untd Jesus actually appeared the like of Hun had 
never been known The effect of His coming into the world 

has been greater than that made by any one else in history. 

It can only be understood as due to the impression made by a 
personality of tremendous force and mtensity. If there be m 
every human soul a divme element, if there be a pomt of contact 
(so to speak) where the soul is m touch with God, then I would 
say that in Jesus this became no longer a mere contact but a 
deep and overwhelmmg consciousness of God To assume 

in Him a personality marked by spuitual force and mtensity to a 
degree unknown before or since is, I believe, the one and only 
clue to the right understandmg of Jesus . It will probably 
' The Pharisees • pp 198-212 
296 
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be admitted that one in whom there was so vivid a consciousness 
of God would neither seek nor recogmze any human authority 
for what He said or thought or believed in regard to religion The 
ultimate authority is of course, m every case, that of God Him- 
self, however it may be apprehended It was so for the Pharisees 
no less than for Jesus, but whde for them it was apprehended 
through the Torah and its injunctions . by him the authority 
of God was owned and felt in immediate expenence And 

if this IS so, this IS the pomt of collision between him and 
Pharisaism, the irreconcilable difierence which admitted of no 
compromise ’ 

So far, this seems to be admirably expressed, but Mr Herford 
goes on to make the question of the Phansees about the un- 
washed hands, of Mark 7 ', the occasion when ' the challenge 
was definitely made ' He continues of Jesus ‘ He flashed out a 
sharp retort to a quite natural question He made no attempt 
to reason with them and show them where, as He thought, they 
were in error He denounced them straightway as hypocrites 
"makmg void the command of God by their tradition,” 
Their opponent had not attempted to show them " a more ex- 
cellent way ”, He had only lashed out at them with a fierceness 
which would not tend to make them yield to Him Both 

were right But the significance of the mcident is that it shows 
clearly the nature of the collision between Pharisaism and Jesus as 
the mutual impact of two irreconcilable conceptions of rehgion ' 

On the final denunaation of the Phansees by Jesus and the 
view of orthodox Chnstians upon it, Mr Herford observes 
‘ And even they, believing that Jesus justly regarded the Pharisees 
as his enermes, might sometimes wonder what had become of the 
earlier precept — " Love your enemies and pray for them that 
persecute you " If the Phansees were as He supposed, were they 
not m even greater need of healing than the sinners and the 
outcastes’ . The more the alleged spiritual depravity of the 
Phansees be emphasized, the more strikmg is the absence of any 
slightest attempt to lead them into a better way on the part of 
one who " came to seek and to save that which is lost " ’ 

We must face this question fearlessly. No one was more 
tolerant than Jesus Himself of a personal criticism which was 
based upon a genuine misunderstandmg or arose out of the love of 
truth and goodness He has left it on record that any word 
spoken against the Son of Man may be forgiven, except that, 
in uttering it, one shall be speaking against the Spint of Truth 
within him (Matt 12“*, ”) We do not honour Jesus when 
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we refuse to acknowledge and to resolve a doubt that has 
occurred inevitably in the course of our discipleship, and we 
shall never convince a world of our Master’s perfection and of His 
right to its whole-hearted allegiance, unless we are ready with an 
answer to questions which are presented — not captiously, nor of 
malice — but in the sincere desire to arrive at the truth concerning 
Him. 

Mr Herford’s attitude seems to me to contain an element of 
self-contradiction He believes that there was in Jesus, in a 
unique degree, the consciousness of fellowship witti God — of 
knowing and making known to others the mmd of God This 
intimacy of relation to God is, in the view of Mr Herford, what 
distinguishes Jesus from all other men and from all other religious 
teachers, includmg the Pharisees and their Scribes If, however, 
this be so, we are compelled to ask at once whether Jesus’ denun- 
ciation of the Pharisees took place within the sphere of His 
commumon writh God or outside of it If we believe and affirm 
that there was no severance between the soul of Jesus and His 
Heavenly Father when He was denouncing the Phansees and 
repudiating their system of Law and Tradition, then which of the 
two parties in the contention was m the right? The gravamen of 
the charge of Jesus against Pharisaism was that it did not 
represent the mind and will of God, but was grievously out of 
harmony with these Its precepts were not the authentic words of 
God, but only commandments mvented by men which were 
remote from the love and goodwnU of God It will not do, there- 
fore, to suggest, as Mr Herford does, that both parties m this 
contention were nght We cannot explam away the opposition 
between the way of life commended and pursued by Jesus and 
the way of the Pharisees as though they were simply two different 
paths of religion, each alike ordamed of God and each conducting 
to Him in the end We cannot prove and we ought not to assert 
that the revelation which came to Jesus direct in communion 
with God and the revelation which the Phansees professed was 
theirs through the Tradition were both equally divme and equally 
true Mr Herford himself says that the method and conceptions 
of Jesus and those of the Pharisees were m an irreconcilable anta- 
gonism. God does not stultify Himself by giving two diverse 
revelations w hich cannot be reconciled each with the other Either 
Jesus was right in His view of Tradition and in HiS estimate of 
the religiousness of the Pharisees and they were in sinful error 
or else they were nght and Jesus was gnevously to blame for his 
condemnation of them and the system for which they stood 
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We cannot impugn the justice of Jesus’ denunciation without 
denying that it had its ongm m the mmd of God It is possible 
for the critic to urge that, in general, Jesus did mamtam an 
intercourse of extraordinary closeness with God , but that, as in 
other great and good men, there were moments m His life and 
tracts of experience m which He, as it were, let go of God and 
acted of Himself without the direction of the divine wisdom and 
love So, it may be said, m dealmg with the Pharisees the 
prejudices and passions of Jesus were so strong that they prevailed : 
the commerce of His soul with God was, m this particular, sus- 
pended or broken, and He spoke inadvisedly, of himself and not 
of God An examination, however, of the occasions, on which 
Jesus came into conflict with the Phansees, will show that then, 
if ever. He claimed to be speaking in fellowship with God, on 
God's behalf and in God's name His accusation agamst the 
actual religion of the Pharisee was that it was a system in outward 
seemmg devoted to God and makmg great use of God’s name, 
but in reality it was out of touch with God and proceeded from a 
self, estranged from God and seekmg its own honour and ad- 
vantage The Pharisaism which Jesus condemned, had no heart 
of mercy and kindness m the commands it laid upon other men 
and m its judgement of the sinner 

Earlier m tins lecture I have desenbed Jesus in terms similar 
to those used by Mr Herford I have spoken of Him as, in the 
superlative degree, ' a man of God ’ I have assumed the validity 
of Jesus’ consciousness of God — that it was an objective experi- 
ence, bnngmg Hun into relation with the Existent, and not 
merely a self-delusion I fail to see how, at one and the same 
time, we can admit the prevalence of this consciousness in Jesus 
and deny the justice and rightness of His condemnation of the 
Pharisees 

Further, Mr Herford has not attempted to trace chronologic- 
ally the development of the conflict with the Phansees He has 
not even made a survey as rapid and imperfect as that which 
has been essayed in this book As soon as we review the evidence, 
does it not become apparent that the conflict developed gradually ? 
The incident of the unwashed hands which Mr Herford cites as 
typical of the method and manner of Jesus cannot, on any 
reckomng, be placed in the first stage of His ministry It had 
been preceded by several other encounters — by the questions 
about healing on the Sabbath day and keeping company with 
sinners On those early occasions, as we have seen, the appeal of 
Jesus had been to Scripture and to the good and kindly impulses 
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of the heart It is wholly contrary to the weight of evidence to 
say of Jesus in His dealing with the Pharisees — ' Their opponent 
had not attempted to show them " a more excellent way ’’ He 
only lashed out at them with a fierceness which did not tend to 
make them 3neld to Him ’ The denunciation of Jesus at the last 
was terrific — there is nothing more terrific in the whole Bible 
No Old Testament prophet ever uttered a more scathing and 
damnmg impeachment of the conduct and character of his 
contemporaries Let it be recognized, however, that this great 
address of denunciation comes not at the begmnmg, but at the 
very end of the earthly career of Jesus St Matthew places it in 
the Passion Week, two or three days before the Crucifixion 
Neither of the other Synoptists has related the discourse at length , 
but both of them have indicated its time and place in agreement 
with St Matthew, and have given a short extract from it (Mark 
12 Luke 20 " ) It is quite clear, then, that this denuncia- 

tion was the final delivery by Jesus of His soul against Tradi- 
tionalism and its representatives it was spoken when all efforts 
at persuasion and every appeal to conscience and to Scripture 
had failed 

In so wntmg, I do not forget that in St Luke’s Gospel some of 
the savmgs of the Great Denunciation, though with significant 
differences, appear in another context This Evangelist relates 
that they were spoken by Jesus in the house of a Pharisee who had 
mvited Him to breakfast, and marvelled that He sat down to 
eat without first bathing or washing (Lk 11*’“) It is qmte 
possible — ^it is even probable — ^that Jesus used the same language 
of the Pharisees on more than one occasion Even so, this 
denunciation of the Phansees and of the Scnbes in a Pharisee's 
house belongs to a late stage m the mmistry of Jesus It forms 
a part of St Luke's travel document — his detailed account of the 
last journey up to Jeruscilem 

There is a passage in the Great Denunciation which seems to 
sum up the case against Pharisaism and the Phansees . ‘Ye 
tithe mint and anise and cumrrun, and have left undone the 
weightier matters of the law — ^judgement, and mercj , and faith ' 
Judgement — surely not, as some commentators have it, ‘ the 
sense of justice,' or ' doing justly ’ Jesus meant somethmg more 
vital than this The nearest equivalent in our language seems to 
me to be the phrase in the Anghcan Collect — ‘ a nght judgement 
in all things ’ The reference is to the faculty of discrimmating 
between what is true and what is false, between what is good and 
what is evd , and the emphasis is on the supreme importance of 
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being faithful and obedient to the verdicts of that mner judge 
There lay the initial failure of the Scribes and Phansees — the 
root of all their error They did not judge rightly withm Jesus 
had appealed m the first encounter and many times afterwards to 
their faculty of judgement, and He had appealed in vain They 
would not hearken to nor obey the voice of that true inward 
counsellor So. at the last, m summation of all that has gone 
before, Jesus lays emphasis again on the sovereign value of 
honesty of heart All hypocrisy begms in a suppression of the 
Moral Sense, ' in holding down the truth in unnghteousness ’ The 
great things in God's estimation — ‘the weighty matters of His law,' 
said Jesus, are these — that a man should be true to himself, loving 
to his neighbours, and humble and trustful in his approach to God. 

Last of all, the proper remedy for Hypocnsy is exposure 
Perhaps it is the only suflficient cure The mask must be tom 
from the face of the hypocrite, and he must see the fashion of 
his own countenance, which he has forgotten There is an 
hypocrisy which is gross and conscious of itself Jesus mentions 
it The man who was making long prayers and robbing widows, 
unless he was very far gone in self-ignorance, knew that he was a 
hypocrite The Rabbi, who imposed arduous obligations and 
duties on bis pupils and granted to himself exemptions and 
indulgences, also knew that he was a hypocnte Preaching 
without practice — ' saying without domg,’ is a species of 
hypocrisy which is crude and obvious There is a variety of 
hypocrisy, however, which is more subtle than this; and Jesus 
had most to say about this kmd Men who are careful and exact 
m religious observances — in praymg and fastmg and givmg alms 
and attendance at the sjmagogue — may not be conscious at all 
that, in so much which seems to be mindful of God and their 
neighbour, they are really seU-centred and self-regarding They 
slay God’s saints and think they are doing God’s service They 
compass sea and land to make one convert, not really from a 
pure and unselfish desire for his salvation, but to vindicate their 
own opinions , and, when the convert is made, he is more egregi- 
ously egotistic than themselves They have chosen the worse 
reason and call and believe it the better they have made wrong 
their right and do not know it The nemesis of hypocrisy is that 
— ^in the end — ^the hypocrite ceinnot recognize himself for what he 
IS . his falseness has deceived his own self Hypocrisy is perfected 
in self-deception ’No man is a great hypocrite,' wrote Samuel 
Butler, ’ until he has left off knowing that he is a hypocrite ’ 

We, who live to-day, know how hard it is to determme what 
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in truth our motives are, there is so subtle and inseparable a 
mixture of incentives within We do not understand our own 
hearts We cannot tell what we really are, but need that some 
one shall give us to see oureelves in truth That service Jesus 
has rendered for all time to men of outward religious habit by His 
denunciation of Pharisaism Hypocrisy is the bane of all good 
religion There is no hypocrisy where the standard of morality 
and religion is low It appears only where a religion has an 
elevated standard of character and conduct which has won a 
general assent and admiration Men then want the honour of bemg 
thought good without the pains of goodness For this reason 
Christianity produces more hypocnsy than any other religion 
Hypocrisy is the counterfeit of true piety, the shadow which dogs 
the substance of goodness, the homage which vice pays to virtue 
Because hypocnsy is the corruption of the best, it is the worst 
evil that can afflict the soul When Jesus denounced Pharisaism, 
He pilloned hypocnsy for every race and every generation of 
men He uttered His protest against the subtlest, deadliest foe 
of all true religion If He had never used His scathing imagery 
of the cup, clean without and foul within, and of the white- 
washed tomb, we should have missed two great sign-posts of 
warning on the road to self-deception 
We shall not admit that Jesus would ever have withheld from 
the Phansee the patience and compassion He showed towards 
publicans and sinners, but there can be no forgiveness without 
repentance So long as a man remains completely satished with 
himself, while he is censorious and hard in his treatment of others, 
he IS not in a condition to be forgiven What Jesus would do to 
a penitent Pharisee we know from the greatest of His disciples, 
who was ' as touching the Law a Pharisee,' but saw at its true 
value and abjured his own goodness and ' was found m Chnst, 
not having a righteousness of his own, but that which is through 
faith in Chnst, the nghteousness of God by faith ’ (Phil 3 ', •) 
There was nothmg mean and vmdictive in the wrath of Jesus 
against the Scnbes and Pharisees It was a true mdictment which 
He brought agamst them He spoke it out of a regard for the 
liberty and punty of religion, and for the welfare and spiritual 
progress of mankind History has been His judge The principles 
of Jesus remain and rule supreme in the world of morality and 
religion the Traditionalism of the Pharisees has survived only 
as the system of a sect of the Jewrs It has no interest for and 
exercises no influence over the world at large We owe our 
spintual hberty to Jesus 
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After all, the most understanding and tender appreciation of 
Pharisaism ever spoken comes from the lips of Jesus It is that 
gentle remonstrance which he puts mto the mouth of the father 
of his best-known parable. 'Son, thou art ever with me, and all 
that IS mine is thine ’ The Elder Brother, if he had but known it, 
had access to and the use of all the treasures of the house the 
one thing which he did not share or possess was his father’s mind 
and heart He needed only love — and how great a lack was 
that' — ^to make him as his father A change in his disposition 
and outlook, an endowment of love, would have made him an 
incomparably finer and more efiective man than the prodigal, 
who had been a ‘ waster ’ He was able to bring to the service of 
his father and the family all the powers of his manhood un- 
dimimshed and unimpaired I\Tiat a Pharisee can become, when 
penitence and humility, a sense of God’s goodness and thankful- 
ness enter into his heart, the histones of those converted Pharisees 
— Saul of Tarsus and John Wesley — may serve as examples and 
proofs Their past in Pharisaism was not wasted at their 
conversion, which was the incoming of love into their hearts, 
they brought into the service of God and man an unblemished 
body, a disciplined and furnished mind, habits of prayer and 
prompt obedience — great latent powers which were released and 
set on fire by the grace of God as they found and accepted it in 
Jesus Chnst These two were Scribes who entered into the 
Kingdom of Heaven bringing with them the treasures of the old 
to add to the new 

We have seen that the Christian’s questionmg of Jesus has 
turned upon a consideration of charity — ^that chanty which Jesus 
exhibited so conspicuously to sinful and penitent men and 
women The orthodox Hmdu may challenge the propnety and 
rightness of Jesus’ denunciation of the Phansees upon another 
ground Any excessive agitation of the mind appears to be in- 
consistent with or detnmental to samthood or sagehood, as 
Hmduism conceives it It is unbecoming the perfect man, or the 
man on the way to perfection, to allow any strong emotion to 
take possession of his mmd The highest poise of the soul is 
Equanimity (Samabhava), m which there is neither attraction 
nor repulsion and the Self is as far from love as from hatred It 
maintains an even tranquil state like the flame of a candle m a 
wmdless place The doctrine of Ahimsa, or Harmlessness (' Not 
injuring ’ any livmg creature) can by no means be equated with 
the Chnstian doctrme of love It is too much a negative attitude 
or quality of the soul for such identification , but it has produced 
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an aversion from all violent thonght or violent speech as well as 
from violence in act or physical violence To minds which are 
under the influence of these Hindu ideals, it must come at first 
with a shock that Jesus should address to any men words of so 
fierce and burning indignation The possibility of nghteous and 
)ustifiable anger is not conceded in the highest Hinduism it has 
scarcely been considered It is all the more significant therefore, 
that an Indian writer, not a Hindu but of Parsee antecedents, 
should have taken up the defence of Jesus and furnished what 
seems to me an illuminating exposition of His purpose m dealing 
v.ith the Pharisees Professor Ardaser Sorabjee Wadia devotes a 
chapter m his book on The Message of Christ to ' Christ and 
Pharioaism ’ In terms stronger than those used by Travers 
Herford he describes the apparent outrage of Jesus’ attack upon 
the Pharisees Both the accusation agamst Jesus and the defence 
are summed up m the following sentences — 

' How are ne to reconcile His general commandments of 
Resist not. Judge not, Be ever merciful to the evil and the base, 
with this deliberate heartless attack on what was the most 
intellectual part of the evilly disposed Moreov er it may be asked 
— Why did the Evangelists leave this dammng piece of evidence 
of their Master’s questionable taste and temper belund them? 

‘ Strange that He who would in the largeness of His heart 
find pity and make allowance for the infirmities and iniquities 
of the publican and the harlot, of the woman taken in adultery 
and the most abandoned sinner, had no pity and made no allow- 
ance for the sins and shortcomings of the Senbe and tne Phansee ' 

’ If we look a little closer and a little deeper into the nature of 
their transgressions, we shall soon perceive that He did that for 
a very good reason For the sms of the publican and the prosti- 
tute, though they may be " gross as a mountain," were yet open 
and palpable, and neither the sinners themselves had any doubt 
of their sins, nor did their victims cherish any delusions about 
their misdeeds 

’ The Saviour’s general pnncaples of Non-resistance and For- 
giveness — ^if extended to hypocrites — would destroy the very 
purpose of the principles themselves For the idea behind the 
pnnciple is to allow the evil to reach unimpededly its pomt of 
reaction and remorse, and thus automatically obtain its forgive- 
ness , or to let it w ork its own destruction by givmg it an absolutely 
free run and simultaneously to develop certain Christian virtues in 
the aggrieved party by curbing the natural impulse to resist it 
It is, therefore, important that for the full and proper working 
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out of the idea, and to get the desired results from it, both the 
evil-doers and their unfortunate victims must be really consctoiK 
of the evil If they are not, but on the contrary believe, as did the 
hypocritical Phansees and their simple-minded dupes, that their 
deeds were meritorious acts, then not only the very purpose of 
the principles is frustrated, but the principles, if put mto practice, 
would actively co-operate m the spread of the very evils they were 
designed to overcome For the spread of so subtle and insidious 
an evil as h3rpocnsy would eventually come to poison the wells of 
a nation’s moral life, develop a paralysing convention, and, 
destroying in men’s minds the very conception of virtue, end in 
a general stagnation of the soul When we thus realize the peculiar 
malignancy and fearful potency of hypocnsy, well can we under- 
stand the Saviour’s towering wrath against its votanes and 
fully do we justify the use of those impassioned words that m 
the agony of His tormented soul escaped Him • " Woe unto you. 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ' That upon you may come all 
the nghteous blood shed upon the earth Ye serpents, ye genera- 
tion of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell? ” ' 
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The Development of Sacnfice in Hinduism 

I do not know of any attempt by modem Hindu writers to ex- 
hibit the course of sacrificial observance in India as a rational or 
spiritual development other than that which will be found in 
An Advanced Text-Book of Hindu Religion and Ethics, which 
was produced by combmed Hindu and Theosophical author- 
ship Two chapters of this book treat of Sacnfice They aim 
at showing that through the Hindu Scriptures an increasing 
purpose runs The underlying prmciple of Sacrifice, it is afilrmed, 
IS that every living creature exists by the offering of another’s 
life for it (/fao jivasya jivanam) Creation begins in the Creator’s 
sacnfice of Himself to produce creatures, as declared in the 
&aiapa>ha BrShmana xin 7, i There it is written that 
Brahma the Self-Existent {Soayambhu), ’havmg sacnficed 
himself in all livmg things, and all living things in himself, 
acquired greatness, self effulgence and lordship ’ It is alleged that 
this text contains the essential idea of sacnfice,’ which is 'the 
pounng out of hie for the benefit of others,’ the Supreme Being 
Himself being the chiet exemplar of this umversal law The 
Hindu system of sacrifice is said by the authors of the Text-Book 
to have as its object the gradual weaning of men from lower to 
higher thought Sacnfices are first enjomed for the winning of 
material benefits — ^health and wealth in this world, then, for 
future and postponed bliss in another world , finally, for service, 
without desire of reward, for the benefit of others and with devotion 
to the god — the highest form of sacrifice consistmg not in material 
gifts, but in virtuous thought and action The fivefold daily 
sacrifices of the Brahman and his other recurring rites are to 
secure an orderly rendering of what is due to all in the universe 

However seemly and admirable this outline may be as a scheme 
of religious discipline or as an ideal reconstruction of Hmdu 
ritual, it cannot be accepted either as an account of the historical 
development of Sacrifice in Hinduism or as a correct exposition 
of the Scripture quoted The very foundation of the whole is 
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at fault. The adhySya m the &atapatha Brahmana, from which the 
the text quoted above is taken, is occupied with a description of the 
Sarvamedha or ‘All-Sacnfice,’ a ceremonial of ten days which 
includes the Great-Sacrifices It is to be performed by the 
sacrificer for the sake of gaining ‘possession of all created things,' 
for universal dominion and glory There is not a trace in it of 
the altruism which Theosophical Hindus would import into it 
The Supreme Bemg in this Sarvamedha section of the Brdhmana 
IS referred to as the neuter Self-existent Brahma — Brahma Svay- 
ambhu , but elsewhere m the Satapatha Brdhmana, he is called most 
commonly Prajapati, ‘Lord of Creatures’ As the Procreator, 
sometimes described in rather gross terms, he begets all thmgs 
by a duplication or multiplication of himself He is pre-eminently 
a theological figment in a cosmogony Prajapati is a being 
singularly destitute of such personal or moral attributes as might 
arouse and sustain the devotion (bhakH) of a worshipper One 
might as easily conceive of Fissiparous Protoplasm being erected 
into a deity to be loved and imitated in love Prajapati never won 
popular recognition, and faded out of the Hmdu Pantheon His 
so-called sacrifice of himself was a mere cosmogonic expedient 
of the priests It did not and could not become an mspiration 
to self-sacnfice or unselfishness m the moral or spiritual sense 
So far as it was conceived as having motive, the motive was 
self-aggrandisement It would be a totally false exposition 
which related this to God's sacrifice of Himself m Chnst, or to 
Christ's sacrifice of Himself for our sakes 

The Bhagavadgitd, in its small compass, bnngs together an 
extraordinary vanety of Hindu ideas upon Sacrifice The 
eclectic purpose and temperament of the author appear in the 
treatment of this as of ail other subjects Some of the pnncipal 
passages are iii 9-16, iv iz, 23-33, ix 15, 16, 22-28, xvii 
11-13, xviii 5 It IS not easy to reconcile all these with one 
another , but the attempt may be made to arrange them in some 
sort of order upon an ascending scale 

1 Sacrifice has been ordamed for men, and the good do not 
neglect the performance of Sacnfice This world is not for the 
non-sacrificer (iv 31 , xviii 5 ) 

2 The gods bestow worldly boons upon those who ofier 
sacrifices to them, and thanks are due to the gods for their gifts 
He is as a thief who withholds bis meed of gratitude (ui 12, 
IV 12, 25a ) 

3 Sacnfice has a magical potency, it maintains the cycle of 
the Universe, the round of earthly existence. (111. ri, 14, 16.) 
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4 Sacrifice, as a work, as 'the work' par excellence, is itself 
the product of Works — that is of Karma and the prescnption of 
Scripture (lu 14, 15 ) 

5 Sacnfice has been appointed by the Creator it is the ‘ Cow 
of Plenty' {Kamadhuk) for mankind (111 10) 

6 Sacnfice, without any desire for fruit' or personal benefit, 
entails no bondage to the world, and leads towards salvation 
(iv 33, XVll II ) 

7 Sacrifices conduct to the Beings to whom they are ofiered 
Sacnfice with devotion to Knshna-Vasudeva, the Lord of 
grace, will bring the worshipper to blissful union with Him 
(ix 14-16, 22-28, 34 ) 

8 The greater and truer sacrifices are not matenal oblations, 
but control of the breaths, repression of the sense-activities, and 
mental inhibitions (iv 26-30 ) 

9 The best of all sacrifices is the concentration and tran- 
quillising of thought leadmg to the knowledge of the Supreme 
Being — the Impenshable, which is beyond all thought and 
speech This is the means of ultimate salvation (iv 24, 
25b. 33 ) 

Doctnnes and practices of opposed schools of Hinduism are 
strangely blended by the author of the Gtia Wl\at Dr Barnett 
has wntten of the poem as a whole is true of its teaching on 
Sacnfice — Its thought is confused, its utterance loose and 
rambling The learning that it parades is shallow and ill-assorted ’ 
For these reasons the Hindu Monist and Dualist — ^the severely 
Intellectual school of thought and the Emotional, the followers 
of the Way of Knowledge {Jnaha) and of the Way of Devotion 
[Bhakti) — ^have all claimed to find in the Gita authonty for their 
views of hfe and religion Probably the Monist Sankara's attempt 
to harmomse all its teachings by the expedient of recogmzing a 
Higher and Lower Knowledge is the most successful According 
to Sankara, as we have seen, the Absolute and Ultimate Being 
IS the nameless, attnbuteless Brahma, and the personal deity — 
Krishna- Vasudeva — ^who figures in the poem is only a lower 
and phenomenal being, an early product of Illusion for the 
benefit of men who are still in the world of sense and under the 
influence of the passions and emotions 

It is possible, by isolating certam elements in the poem, to 
find in it 'a gospel, telling of a consecration of life's every work 
to the selfless service of God, and an Infimte Love that at every 
place and every time pours forth its illimitable grace to all that 
seek after it (The Bhagavadgttd or the Lord’s Song Introdn 
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pp 79-80) Dr Barnett may be ngbt in asserting that this was 
the message the author of the poem desired above all else to 
convey , but in the attempt to include some other types of religious 
thought and practice, he has overlaid and obscured his own 
fervent behef in the personahty and grace of God the Ultimate 
The Gita, as it is, bears a very uncertain testimony to a Personal 
God, who IS the treasury of all good qualities it is always veer- 
ing away from this God to the bare and inconceivable Absolute 
of the Advaita 

So also, m respect of Sacrifice, the Gita seems to recogmze and 
make legitimate many kinds of sacnficial observance they are 
all useful and right according to the intention or desire in the 
imnd of the sacnficer The Gr/o is not a prophetic book, which 
summons men to leave the lower and to obey the highest only 
A date, accepted by many for the authorship of the poem, is 
about the begiiming of the Chnstian era The earlier the date 
we assign to it, the more marked becomes this absence m it of 
prophetic power or of the exclusiveness of truth It has not, like 
the writings of the Hebrew prophets, transformed a popular 
sacnfiaal nte the lowest and the highest still exist side by side 
in Hmdmsm centuries after the pubhcation of the Gita, and with 
a measure of approbation for both 
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The Htstonctty of Krishna 

It IS very doubtful what, if any, is the meagre historical basis 
of the Krishna legends The reader may be referred to the 
late Dr Farquhar's Crown of Hinduism for a tracmg of the growth 
through the centuries of the Krishna cult, which does not appear 
in the Vedic literature One theory is that Krishna was a warrior 
prince of some renown in Northern India — probably of Dravidian 
race, since he is always represented as dark of colour The 
Bhagavadgitd, m which he appears as the incarnation of Vasudeva, 
the Universal God, is regarded by modern scholars as an 
interpolation into the epic, the MaJidbhaiata 

It does not belong to the realm of probability that a god, 
in the guise of a chanoteer, should delay the conflict on the 
battle-field to deliver a long philosophical and religious dis- 
course This can be no more an historical fact than the dying 
Bhishma’s utterance, from a couch of arrow-heads, of the vast 
treatise on Statecraft (Rajadhanna) which forms another section 
of the same Epic These are legitimate poetical expedients, 
and especially, in the case of the Gild, not devoid of appropriate- 
ness and beauty, but they cannot be taken as the historical 
settings of discourses actually so delivered 

Indeed, it would be highly inconvenient and repugnant to 
the feelings of many modem Hindus, if the Gita, were to be regarded 
as a narrative of fact, and not simply as the exposition of a 
doctrine, the truth of which is independent of the person by whom, 
the time when, and the place where it was spoken It would 
follow inevitably from an acceptance of the Gita as history, that 
Krishna had inculcated, in the most literal sense, the necessity 
for and the righteousness of killing, and that he had taught 
that there is one community — ^the soldier or warrior [kshatnya) 
caste — ^which is bound to wage constant warfare and fails in 
duty when it abstains from fighting This is, beyond question, 
a doctrme which is embedded in the Hindu theory of the 
Castes and constitution of society Perhaps it is a legitimate 
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deduction from the Gita, on any interpretation of the poem , but 
there may be room for doubt, if its historicity is not assumed 

If, however, we believe that a livmg Knshna, in bodily form, 
on the particular occasion described by the poem, actually spoke 
the words attributed to him, then there is no escape from the 
conclusion that Knshna sanctioned warfare of the most wanton 
and ruthless type The teaching of the poem would be in flagrant 
contradiction of any doctnne of Ahimsa or Satyagraha, Soul- 
force. Mr Gandhi, to whom the Gita has been as the staff of 
his life, seeks to turn the point of this objection by declaring 
that the setting of the poem is unhistorical — ^that it is an allegory. 

The Knshna of the Bhagavadgiia is the mere mouthpiece of 
the poet's doctrine he is vox et preBterea nihil If we ask the 
Hmdu devotee for a Krishna of history, foi one who lived and per- 
formed actions, he will refer us to the Puramc tales as the only 
sources of information The following extracts from Pmcott's 
translation of the Prema Sdgara may be taken as samples of 
these they are neither better nor worse than the average They 
may serve to give an English reader, not famdiar with this 
popular literature, some idea of its nature 

The first extract is from the Tales of the Infancy — 

‘ One day, later on, Krishna and Balaram were playing in 
the courtyard with compamons, when Krishna ate some dirt; 
thereupon one companion went and informed Jasoda She angnly, 
taking a switch in her hand, got up and ran towards him He, 
having perceived his mother commg filled with passion, wiped 
his mouth and stood frightened As soon as she got near, she 
said, "How nowi why hast thou eaten dirt’" Knshna, fearmg 
and trembling, said, " Mother! who has told thee’" She said, 
"Thy friend " Then Mohan cingrily asked the friend, "How 
now! when did I eat dirt’" He, fearing, said, "Brother! I know 
nothing what thou sayest , what shall I say ’ " As soon as Knshna 
began to expostulate with the companion, Jasoda went and 
seized him Thereupon Krishna began to say, "Mother! be not 
thou angry, do human beings ever eat dirt’" She said, "I will 
not listen to thy prevarication , if thou art true, show thy mouth! " 
When Sri Krishna opened his mouth, the three worlds were seen 
withm it Then knowledge came to Jasoda, and therefore she 
began to say within herself "I am a great fool, m that I am 
esteeming as my son the Lord of the Three Worlds " ’ 

The next describes an exploit of Krishna’s manhood — ^his 
recovery of the famous Sumantaka jewel, which had been earned 
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o£E by the Bear-King, Jama want, and was flooding his cave- 
dwellmg with its brilliant light — 

'Mah£ra]> having said this, Han entered that dark, fnghtful 
cavern, and, proceeding onwards, arrived where Jamawant was 
sleeping, and his wife was standmg rocking her child in a cradle 
She, having seen the Lord, being afraid, cried out, and Jamawant 
woke up, then rushing out, he came and clung to Han, and a 
wrestling match began When no stratagem nor force of his 
had any effect upon Han, he began to reflect within himself 
thus, "Lakshman and Rama are of my strength, but in this 
world who is so strong as to fight wnth me? ” . Raja* when 

Jamaivant, having recognized the Lord, made this statement, 
then Sri Muran (Krishna), the benefactor of devotees, perceiving 
the affection of Jamawant, and being gratified, assumed the 
guise of Rama, and holding a bow and arrows, revealed himself. 
Thereupon Jamawant, having abased himself to the earth, rose 
up, joined his hands, and said, with exceeding humility, "O 
Ocean of Kmdnessi Fnend of the Meeki should I receive your 
permission, I will make known my wish ’’ The I.ord sam, "Well, 
speak " Then Jamawant said, "Purifier of the Guilty* Lord of 
the Poor* it is in my heart that I should give this girl Jamawati 
to you in marriage, and acquire fame and greatness in tha world " 
Bhagwan said, " If such is thy wish, I also agree to it " As soon 
as this promise issued from the mouth of the Lord, Jamawant 
at first worshipped Sri Krishna Chand with sandal, unbroken rice, 
flowers, perfume, lamps, and consecrated food, and afterwards 
gave his daughter in marriage, accordmg to Vedic ritual , and he 
presented that jewel also in her dower ’ 

The last is an account of the felicity of Krishna's city, Dvaraka, 
beside the waves of the Western ocean — 

' Maharaj ' in Dwaraka city Sri Krishna Chand ever abides , 
increase and prosperity shine in every house of the Yadubansis , 
men and women are ever forming fresh designs with dresses and 
ornaments, rubbing on scent and sandal, they apply perfume, 
the traders have the markets, roads and squares, sprmkled, swept 
and cleaned, there traders from various countries are bringing 
many different articles to sell, here and there the citizens are 
amusing themselves, in diflerent places Brahmans are reciting 
the Veda, in every house people are listenmg to and repeating 
stones from the Puranas , good and virtuous people are, night 
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and day, singing the glones of Han Sr! Knshna Chand, the 
root of ]oy, was ever disporting himself with his sixteen thousand 
one hundred and eight young women At times, the young 
women, engrossed m love, were making themselves up like the 
Lord, at times, Han, being engrossed, is adommg the young 
women, and the mutual sports and frolics they indulge in are 
unutterable , they are not descnbable by me , only by being seen 
can it be realized . Afterwards all the women are disporting 
themselves with Sri Krishna Chand, and remam constant in 
attendance, they are celebrating the virtues of the Lord, and 
receiving the reward which their hearts desired, and the Lord 
was canymg out the duties of the householder state in a con- 
scientious way Maharajl the sixteen thousand one hundred 
and eight queens, which have been previously described, had 
each of them ten sons and one daughter apiece, and their offspring 
was innumerable I have not the power to descnbe them , but I 
know this much, that there were thirty millions eighty-eight 
thousand one hundred schools for the mstruction of Sri Knshna 
Chand Ji’s offspnng, and just the same number of teachers. 
Furthermore, whatever sons, sons’ sons, and daughters' sons, 
which Sri Knshna Chand ]i had, none were deficient in beauty, 
strength, bravery, wealth, or virtue Each one excelled the other ; 
how shall I attempt to descnbe them?' 
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A Note on Samahhdva, Ah%msd, and Tapas 

In this Appendix I wish to make a few notes on Hindu terms 
and ideas which have been brought into relation with the Christian 
conception of Love, and indeed have been offered as the equiva- 
lents of it The first is Samabhava, with its cognate synonyms — 
Samaiva, Sdtnya, Samabuddhi, etc The best rendering in English 
which I can suggest is 'Equanimity,' though this is not altogether 
satisfactory, for it fails to convey adequately the elements of 
‘detachment,’ 'mdifference,' and 'impassivity' which are con- 
tained in Samabhava 

We have already noticed that in the Bhagavadgitd there are 
different strains of thought which it is hard or impossible to 
reconcile The seeming inconsistency or contradiction within 
Its doctnnes may be illustrated by a reference to Samahhdva 
On the one hand, there are passages of the Gitd, which imply 
that there is a Supreme Personal Being, that this Personal God 
IS concerned for the welfare of His creatures, and especially for 
men , that He assists them with His grace , and that salvation 
consists in umon with Himself which is won by devotion or faith 
on man's side, answenng to grace in God It ought be said that 
the whole imagery of the poem suggests and sustains this belief 
We have a picture of the Supreme Lord, Vasudeva incarnate in 
Krishna, condescending in grace to converse with and enlighten 
and save His devotee, Arjuna 

On the other hand, there is another strain of thought running 
all through the Citd, which puts before the mind of the reader 
a very different view of the Supreme or Ultimate Bemg It 
suggests that this Bemg, or God, rests satisfied and blissful in 
itself, and has never had, nor ever will have, any real contact with 
or concern for the created Universe It is both impassive and 
mactive , for, whatever may be the appearances, it never truly 
suffers and it never truly acts It is qmte unattached to the 
world, and feels neither love for nor aversion from any livmg 
creature It is equally in all, and is indifferent to all creatures 
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Salvation consists in the removal of the Ignorance or Illusion, 
which alone distinguishes a man or any individual thing from 
the ' One without a Second ’ 

A similar opposition will be found in the disposition and 
qualities of the Wise Man or the Samt of the Gita On the one 
hand, he is represented as bemg gentle and benevolent, takmg 
delight m the good of all creatures (sarvabhutahite ratah) , and, 
on the other hand and more often, he is spoken of as having no 
attachment whatsoever to them This aspect of his character 
is described by many epithets, simple and compound He is 
said to be unattached (asakta), one released from attachment 
{muktasanga), devoid of attachment {sangarahita) He has 
renounced the fruit of works (karmaphalatyagi See XVIII 2, ii) 
He has, therefore, no desire for or concern about the result of 
his actions , he is of the same mind in success or failure {samah 
siddhavastddhau) He has passed beyond the dualities of desire 
and fear, joy and gnef, love and hatred {dvandvatita), and is 
without acquisitiveness or possessive egotism (mrmama) He 
has brought all the sense organs under control {sannySsl, yati ) , 
and, though his Self may seem to act, yet it never truly acts, but 
dwells inactive m the nine-gated aty of the body, having its 
bhss solely within itself Friends and foes are alike to this Wise 
Man he is mdifierent to all In bnef, as is the Supreme Self, so 
IS the Individual Self 

It would be possible to cite many passages from many sections 
of the Gita to show that this contradiction exists but I will 
quote here only one or two — 

'The Lord (Prabhu) does not create the agency or the acts of 
the world, nor the connexion between an act and its fruit it is 
Nature (Svabhdva) which operates 

'The Lord (Vtbhu) does not accept either the sin of any man, 
or his good deed Knowledge is enveloped by Ignorance , by it 
creatures are deluded ’ 

(Na kartntvam na karmani lokasya srijati prabhuh 
Na karmaphalasamyogam svabhavastu pravartate 
Nadatte kasyaditpapam na daiva sukritam vibhuh 
Ajflanenavritam jfLanam tena muhyanti jantavah 

—V 14. 15 ) 

It really does not matter whether we take the Prabhu and Vtbhu 
of these verses to denote the Lord of the Universe — the Supreme 
Spmt, or to denote the Lord within the breast of man, lus In- 
dividual Spirit , for the doctnne is that both are the same, and 
as is the one, so will be the other Sankara, as we might expect. 
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identifies Svabhava (Nature) with Maya or Ajnana it is the 
active principle which by its envelopment of Biahma has created 
the appearance of the Universe Ramanuja has nothing to say 
on these verses, which touches the real issue 

Another verse, which presents the paradox in an acute form, 
IS IX 29, where Knshna says to his devotee — 

'I am alike (mdifierent) to all creatuies none is hateful to 
me, and none dear But those who worship me with devotion 
are m me, and I am in them ’ 

(Samo’ ham saivabhuteshu na me dveshyo* sti na piiyah 
Ye bhajanti tu mam bhaktya mayi te teshu capyaham) 

The devotee (phakla) will be as his Lord, indiflerent to foe and 
fnend (samah satrau ca mitre ca — XII 18 ) 

'The wise see the same m a Brahman of learning and culture, 
a cow, an elephant, a dog, and the cooker of dog s flesh (outcaste) ’ 
(Vidyavmayasampanne brahmane gavi hastmi 
Sum daiva Svapfike ca panditah samadar^mah 

—V 18) 

We know Sankara's method of resolving the paradox It is that 
the Personal God, Vasudeva or Knshna, is among the products 
of Illusion He is a mere expedient by which the soul approaches 
nearer to reality or truth The Way of Devotion as the Gtta 
says, is easier for the ordinary man than the Way of Knowledge 
For a time, therefore, and for some distance along the road, a 
man may be led by the notion that there is a God who cares for 
him and helps him by His grace, but when he comes nearer to 
the goal, all this folly must be discarded, and he must realize 
that the only God wrhich exists is the attributeless Brahma, as 
devoid of love and grace as of hatred and malice 

If we do not accept this explanation of the Advatta School, 
what IS the alternative left to us^ We shall be driven to imagine 
a Personal God who creates and sustains the world without 
desire or purpose in His creation He does good, but he does 
not intend or seek it He judges the sinner, but feels no aversion 
from evil, he saves the penitent and devout, but has no love 
lor them The Good Man’s character, too, must be modelled 
on this pattern It would be no travesty, on this view of the 
Gita, to say that its Ethics may be summed up in the command 
to Arjuna — 'Slay your enermes, the Kauravas, without hating 
them protect your brethren, the Pandavas, without caring for 
them ’ 

The truth is that this conception of Samabhava will not fit in 
with any doctrine of God as love, or of Salvation by grace it belongs 
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naturally to another and opposed system of religious thought 
The Chnstian recogmses a virtue of Equanimity , but with him 
it denotes constancy of faith and trust in God, of love and goodwill 
towards those around him, of resolution and hope in all outward 
circumstances His ideal is not of Equanimity by unattachment, 
but by attachment in the highest and purest degree An in- 
structive parallel can be drawn between the Stoic and the Hmdu 
virtue of Equanimity The Stoic had ideas of the soul’s bliss m 
itself {eiSaifioylo), of its self-sufficiency (aifri/jneia) and of its impass- 
ivity (dTriGeia) Things external to the Soul were to be indifferent 
to it {aSld^opa) Mr Edivyn Sevan, in his Stoics and Sceptics, has 
drawn out this comparison Hindus will be able to ]udge of the 
ideal of Samabhdua with the greater impartiality, when they see 
it mirrored in an ancient European philosophy — 

' The Wise Man was not to concern himself with his brethren — 
that IS the point — ^he was only to serve them Benevolence he 
was to have, as much of it as you can conceive , but there was 
one thing he must not have, and that was love Here, too, if 
that inner tranquillity and freedom of his was to be kept safe 
through everything, he must engage m action without desire 
He must do everything which is possible for him to do, shrmk 
from no extreme of physical pam, in order to help, to comfort, 
to guide his fellow-men, but whether he succeeds or not must 
be a matter of pure indifference to himself Pity is 

actually a vice . He may sigh, Epictetus says, provided 
the sigh does not come from his heart There is one thmg he 
must never sacrifice, his own eternal calm 

‘ To me, it would make all the difference in the world, if, when 
my friend sighed for my trouble, I thought he really minded or 
not I do not think that the Stoic doctrine forbidding sympathy 
and pity, forbidding what we understand by love, was a perversion 
of their principle it seems to me the essential consequence of 
it . the keystone, as it were, of their system 

' I think it IS important to realize that mankind has two different 
ideals before it , and I do not see how the ideal of Detachment 
is compatible with the ideal of Love If we choose one, we must 
forego the other , each ideal appears faulty when judged by the 
measure of the other With the one goes to a large extent the 
intellect of Ancient Greece and India, with the other the Chnstian 
Church and the hearts of men, the anima naturaliter Christiana , 
for neither in Greece nor India nor China have the philosophers 
been the whole of the people 

‘ And we may see, I think, that the Stoics and Sages of India 
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could say no less without giving up their whole scheme. If the 
supreme end is Tranquillity, of what use would it be to set the 
Wise Man's heart free from disturbance by cutting off the Fear 
and Desire which made him dependent upon outside things, if 
one immediately opened a hundred channels, by which the 
world s pain and unrest could flow mto his heart through the 
fibres, created by love and pity, connecting his heart with the 
hearts of men all round 

'Where love is, action cannot be without desire, the action 
of lov e has eminently regard to fruit, in the sense of some result 
beyond itself — ^the one thing that matters is whether the loved 
person really is helped by your action Of course you run the 
risk of frustrated desire and disappointment. The Stoic sage 
was never frustrated and never disappointed Gethsemane, 
looked at from his point of view, was a signal breakdown The 
Christian Ideal Figure could never be accepted by the Stoic as 
an example of his typical Wise Man ’ 

Another term, which has been put forward as having the same 
value and significance as Christian Love, is AhtmsS An admirable 
account and criticism of Ahimsa will be found m Mrs Sinclair 
Stevenson's Heart of Jatmsm The origin and history of the 
word are well known The use of it goes back to the protest 
against animal sacrifice zmd the rise of Jainism in the Seventh 
Century before Christ Originally it was inspired by a truly 
humane sentiment against cruelty to living creatures and against 
wanton slaughter, but it has deteriorated mto a selfish regard by 
a Saint for his own soul The Jam, as also the high-caste Hindu, 
will not kill or put some poor suffering creature out of its misery, 
because — as he supposes — ^he wall thereby incur guilt and impair 
his spiritual prospects On the one hand, the Jam ascetic 
will feed human vermin rather than destroy them, dnnk 
his water through a strainer-cloth lest he shall swrallow 
anvmalculae, and sweep the path before him that he may not 
tread upon a crawling insect , and, on the other hand, the villages 
of India and then environs are haunted by cattle, donkeys, and 
dogs ti ailing broken limbs or slowly dying of malnutiition The 
Brahman, who either sells or hands over his useless cows to the 
outcaste for slaughter, or suffers them to die miserably of disease 
and old age, is neither moral nor humane the first method is, 
upon his own view, a cowardly attempt to transfer guilt from 
himself to another, and the second inflicts more hurt and injury 
than a swaft and pamless killing 
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The Christian doctrine, which makes Man the lord of livmg 
creatures, and assigns to him the right and the duty of regulating 
lower life in the interests of the highest, has both more reason 
and more humanity It recognizes that the noxious creature 
must be destroyed or not suffered to propagate, and that the 
happiness of the animal lies m physical well-being With the 
departure of this, the reason for hfe has gone This lordship of 
man is alwa3rs to be exercised with mercy The obhgation to 
regulate life remains with men, qmte apart from any custom of 
flesh-eating , for, though they were all to become vegetarians, the 
merciful master would still have to decide how he would deal 
with any ageing, diseased, or mutilated domestic animal 

It IS noteworthy that this is the point of view to which Mr 
Gandhi has advanced Four years ago he had a sickly calf 
painlessly destroyed it was an action that brought upon him 
much adverse criticism from orthodox Hmdus He replied to 
them vigorously m his paper. Young India (October 4, 1928), 
in the following terms 

‘The current (and, m my opmion, nustaken) view of Ahimsd 
has drugged our conscience, and rendered us msensible to a host 
of other and more insidious forms of himsS, . Let a man 
contrast the sanctimonious horror that is affected by the so-called 
votaries of Ahimsa at the very idea of kdlmg an aihng animal 
to cut short its agony, with their utter apathy and indifference 
to countless cruelties that are practised on our dumb animal 
world . To take the life of any livmg bemg out of anger 
or a selfish interest is himsd On the other hand, after a calm 
and clear judgement, to kill or cause pain to a livmg bemg, with 
a view to its physical or spiritual benefit, from a pure and selfless 
intent, may be the purest form ot Ahimsa ' 

It IS generally known in India, if not m England that one of the 
two reasons for Mr Gandhi’s foregomg the use of cow’ s milk 
was that he might make a protest against a particularly barbarous 
method of milkmg the cow, which obtamed in Bengal and some 
other parts of India. 

It IS clear, then, that, in its original meamng and m the context 
which IS still common, Ahimsa cannot be taken as the equivalent 
of Love Its content is negative, and its range of application is 
far too narrow the word means simply ’not mjurmg or hurtmg 
living creatures ’ But to-day a new and nobler connotation is 
being imported into Ahimsd It is said to represent the great 
pnnciple of ’Non-violence,' the limitation and the defect of 
Physical Force As such, it is commended to our distraught and 
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feax-ndden world as the pnnciple of Peace m all our aftaus, 
national and international It bids us lay down our arms, and for 
the cruel arbitrament of War to substitute non-violent methods 
I should hesitate to say that Physical Force can never accom- 
phsh any moral good Are there not occasions when it may 
prevent the infli ction of loss and pam and death on the mnocent? 
Does it not sometimes give an mterval of enforced restramt and 
inaction during which other and directly moral influences may 
come into play? And, may we not suppose that Physical Force, 
like every other external action, must be judged ultimately by 
its motive, and that its effect will be according to the spmt 
directmg it? However that may be, one thing is certain — 
Physical Force, apart from great spiritual qualities, never has 
achieved and never will achieve the greatest and most complete 
of all victories — the conquest of a man's soul Indeed, must we 
not go farther than this, and say that he who aims at the conquest 
of a man's soul will disdain and abjure the instrument of Physical 
Force? He will see that it is both inappropriate and futile 
Now, Jesus did aim at nothing less than changing and subduing 
the hearts of men He wanted the sinner, of his own accord, to 
repent and to return to God The Kingdom which He sought 
to establish was a Kingdom within the spirit of a man — a reign 
by assent This can be set up only by truth and goodness , and 
mankind has seen these at their highest in the Cross of Jesus 
What the sw ord and legions of angels could never have effected. 
His dying achieved Jesus is that King who has come to His 
throne not by inflicting pain on others but through His own 
suffering, not by killing but by bemg Himself put to death In 
that sense, we may see m His Cross the supreme example of 
Ahimsa and of its power The spiritual virtue in the Jesus on 
this Cross makes its appeal to our conscience, wms our affections 
and subdues our whole soul to His allegiance In hoc stgno mnces 
the Church and the world will ever say to Him, no less than to 
His followers 


This brings us, finally, to the consideration of a third term, 
Tapas, which connotes one of the leading ideas of orthodox 
Hindmsm Tapas is literally ‘heat’ or 'burning' I. is the 
terrific fire of self-torture or self-mortification, of austerity and 
penance, which can melt rocks and dry up the ocean The belief 
is that m self-inflicted pam a tremendous potency resides, and 
that the greater the pam, the more efficacious it will be Hindu 
mythology is full of tales of the frightful Tapas practised in the 
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ancient times The gods themselves sought to gam sovereignty 
over one another by a resort to Tapas Men engaged in Tapas 
so mighty that the gods became alarmed for their own domimon 
and superiority, and sent down celestial courtesans to divert 
the ascetic from his practice, as Menaka was despatched to 
Visvamitia It was by Tapas that the Demon-king, Ravana, 
became invulnerable to gods and demons alike, and subjugated 
wide regions of the earth From the first age of history India 
was known to the outside world by her tapasvls — the men who 
sat in the midst of four fires with the sun blazing overhead, or 
held their arms aloft, till they could not be drawn down again 
and the nails had grown a span long The figures of these men 
loom up through the earliest Greek records 

The belief that extraordinary merit or power attaches to 
self-inflicted torture may be illustrated from the old custom of 
Dhama, which is a particular application of the prmciple of Tapas 
When a creditor had been unable to recover pajnnent of his debt, 
or a petitioner had failed to obtam his heart's desire, he would 
sometimes seat himself before the door of the man from whom 
the demand was made, and threaten to remam there without 
food or drink until either his demand was conceded or he died 
of thirst and starvation It is not impossible to analyze into its 
elements the influence inherent in such a course of action SuSer- 
ing in another furnished a disagreeable spectacle it would 
create an unpleasant impression in the man who beheld it, and 
a physical repulsion would impel him to remove it Further, 
it would be apt to produce a sympathetic reaction The im- 
agination of what the creditor or petitioner was undergoing 
would stir up a charitable impulse to give relief Then, too, it 
would be apparent that the smtor was very much in earnest, 
and it might prove to be the best thing to satisfy him with the 
least possible delay and so get nd of him Again, it would be 
qmte certain that if the man died, whatever might be the merits 
of the case, the blame of his death would be attached to the 
person refusing the request, who thus would suffer in reputation 
And, lastly and chiefly, the object of the action would be afflicted 
wnth a superstitious fear, that, if he did not give m and if he 
became the indirect cause of the death of a fellow man, he would 
incur a guilt which would dog him m this life and must be expiated 
in another existence We can readily understand, on psycho- 
Idgical pnnciples, that self-inflicted pain has a certam influence 
or power over others Tapas was an attempt, on a laiger 
scale than Dharna, to present to the Umverse the spectacle of 
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unexampled pam , and to wrest from whatever gods there might 
be a coveted boon Is it not an afiront to the dignity and purity 
of the character of Jesus that we should associate His suffering 
with Tapas in any kmd or degree? 

Even m some recent Christian wntmg in England, there are 
traces of the idea that the operative principle in the Cross was 
pain, and self-inflicted pam Evidences of the same type of 
exposition can be found in India Professor Radhaknshnan, for 
example, sa}^ in the passage from which we have quoted pre- 
viously (p 191) — '\\'hen we are perfected, we become sharers m 
the work of God, which is the creation and maintenance of 
absolute values. Thereafter, all suffenng is self-tmposed 
Tapas IS the suffering voluntarily undertaken by those who aie 
still in the pathway to perfection for the sake of self-development 
or world-welfare.' 

This passage will enable me to brmg out more clearly the 
contrast between the ideal of Tapas and the Passion of Jesus 
The Professor will allow that many, if not all, the traditional 
examples of Tapas are examples of tortures seU-mflicted by gods 
or demons or men for personal gain and aggrandisement, without 
the slightest regard for world-welfare Indeed, if we are to 
accept these tales as narratives of fact, then we must conclude that 
the result of the Tapas was greatly to the world’s disadvantage. 
The point, however, is that, in the sense of orthodox Hindu- 
ism, the sufferings of Jesus were not self-imposed, nor voluntarily 
undertaken There is a real distmction between the acceptance 
of suffering, made inevitable by contmumg in the path of truth, 
and the infliction of suffenng on one's self for the acquisibon of 
power 

It must be pointed out, therefore, that the notion of self- 
mutilation or self-torture was abhorrent to the Hebrews, and 
was expressly forbidden by their rchgious laws There is nowhere 
in the Gospels a suggestion that Jesus inflicted pam or death 
upon Himself There is not even an instance of a self-imposed 
fast. Jesus undertook no spectacular fasts, and He never used 
the coerave argument of a threatened suicide As for His death, 
Jesus accepted it as imposed on Him by the wills and hands of 
wicked men He never desired it, nor courted it, but shrank 
from it and prayed to be delivered from it He accepted it, 
because He saw that there was no escape from it save by a flight 
from His humanity, that is, by a resort to superhuman power , 
or by a flight from Righteousness, that is, by compromise with 
evil Neither of these alternatives could be the choice of a true 
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a.nd good man, and they could not be the will of God whose 
will IS that man shall be true and good The saving element 
in the Cross of Jesus was not pam, still less self-inflicted pam 
it was His perfect obedience m love This was the spiritual 
prmciple of the Atonement. This was the quahty m His death 
that satisfied God His Father and this, too, is the quahty that 
has drawn men to Him His love was greater than pam or death 
Pam gave the measure of His love but not the content of it 
Love saves, whether with or without pam in this world, because 
of sin. Holy Love could not save without the acceptance of pam 
and even of death 
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